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‘‘New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day were best; 
And doubtless after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


— JAMES RussELL LOWELL 


INTRODUCTION 


The story of the lowa Band never grows old in the tell- 
ing. Like Abraham of old, these heroic men left their 
birthplaces, obeyed the Divine call, and fared forth to a 
strange land. Here they erected altars, built churches, 
founded schools, and with their wives, demonstrated the 
worth of Christian homes. They preached the Gospel, and 
gave to lowa a fine standard of clear thinking, moral 
strength and Christ-like characters. 

Ephriam Adams has written their achievements in his 
Iowa Band, and Truman Douglass brought the account to 
1911 in The Pilgrims of Iowa. 

Since 1911 three decades have come and gone; history 
has been made; changes have taken place. Many have felt 
that a third volume should be written. When Dr. P. 
Adelstein Johnson retired from the Superintendency after 
more than thirty years of service, he was asked to assume 
this task. 

It is easy to understand his natural reluctance to do this, 
for of necessity the account must be somewhat biographical. 
However, it is fitting that one who has been so vital and 
influential a factor in the progress of our churches during 
this period should set down for posterity the record of the 
Congregational Churches in Lowa. 


ARTHUR R. McLAUGHLIN 
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FOREWORD 


This volume has been written to commemorate the Cen- 
tennial of Iowa Congregationalism. The work was under- 
taken at the request of the Board of Directors of the State 
Conference who felt that there should be a more complete 
and compact record of the first one hundred years of our 
faith and fellowship than is available. Extensive portions 
of this history have been set forth in two notable books. 
The story of The Iowa Band by Ephraim Adams appeared 
first in 1868, and a revised edition, in 1901. It is a sin- 
gularly sympathetic and moving account of the life and 
labors of the pioneer missionaries, and especially of the 
Band itself of which the author was a prominent member. 
Dr. Adams wrote enthusiastically of the transformation 
which he witnessed with his own eyes, and in which he ac- 
tively shared. The Pilgrims of Iowa by Truman O. Doug- 
lass, was published in rg11. It is an excellent portrayal of 
home missionary operations in lowa from 1836 down to 
the second decade of the twentieth century. This present 
volume retraces briefly the same general history, and carries 
the story through the unrecorded decades (1910-1940) to 
complete the century of Congregational History in Lowa. 
The anniversary was observed November 6, 1940. 

The beginnings of any great movement often lie in ob- 
scurity. This is true of the Christian movement. The New 
Testament account of the faith and freedom and fellowship 
which arose in the first century of the Christian era had a 
Jewish background. It is not difficult, however, to find in 
this Christian record the democratic freedom which has 
been termed ‘‘Apostolic Congregationalism.” It is not be- 
cause of any denominational pride, nor because of any de- 
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sire to establish divine sanction for this particular denomina- 
tion, that the author has gone back to the earliest Christian 
sources in the initial chapter of this book. Practically all 
scholars of the New Testament are agreed that here are 
to be found the head waters from which flow streamlets 
which, uniting later, gave rise to the democratic principles 
which we cherish today. Since these principles have come 
to expression in Congregationalism, and have been fos- 
tered and propagated by it, we are justified in going back 
to these primal sources. 

The bibliography at the back of this volume indicates my 
indebtedness to numerous writers. Rather than clutter the 
pages with foot-note references — which are not available 
to the average reader — I have acknowledged in the body 
of the text the more extended quotations. The historical 
works by Doctors Adams and Douglass, referred to above, 
have been at my right hand and left; as have also been the 
writings of Dr. Julius A. Reed, preserved in typewritten 
form in the Grinnell college library. The Annual Reports 
of the State Conference, back to 1840, have been inval- 
uable sources of information. he state paper, Congrega- 
tional Iowa, has recorded the principal events in the life of 
our fellowship since 1882. The publications issued by the 
State Historical Society of Iowa have been frequently con- 
sulted with profit. 

I am under obligation to many individuals who have ren- 
dered valuable assistance. When this work was undertaken, 
the State Conference named a cooperating committee, com- 
posed of Dr. A. R. McLaughlin (then of Ames), with 
whom the idea of having this history written originated; 
Dr. R. J. Montgomery, Superintendent of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Conference of Iowa; Dr. Roy C. Helfen- 
stein, pastor at Mason City, and direct descendent of a 
long line of leaders in the Christian Church; Rev. Albert 
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S. Kilbourn, pastor of the historic Denmark church, and 
Mrs. Elbert A. Read of Shenandoah. I am especially in- 
debted to Mr. Kilbourn who has read extended portions of 
the manuscript and made helpful suggestions in the interest 
of historical accuracy, and to Mrs. Read who has so gen- 
erously given of her time and talent to the preparation of 
the chapter on women’s work in the state. The author is 
grateful to Dr. John S. Nollen, President Emeritus of 
Grinnell college, who has patiently read the manuscript, 
but was sparing in his criticism. My kindest and most 
exacting critic has been my wife, to whom, in the prepara- 
tion of this book, I owe more than can here be expressed. 


Lo Aly 
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INTRODUCTORY: 


THE HISTORICAL AND SPIRITUAL BACK- 
GROUND OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


Behold, the sower went forth to sow. — JESUS 


O OBTAIN clearer understanding of the Christian 
Church in general, or of any segment of it in partic- 
ular, we must attempt to answer questions like the follow- 
ing: What is the origin of the church which bears the name 
of Christ? What are its historical and Spiritual antece- 
dents? What are some of the forces which have operated 
to evolve what we term the Church of the Living God? 
Every thoughtful approach to this subject raises these, 
or similar, queries. Even the religious movement, desig- 
nated as Congregationalism, or that part of this movement, 
known as Congregational Iowa, calls for a brief exposition 
of its historical and religious background. The Christian 
church was not let down out of heaven fully developed as 
was the apocalyptic New Jerusalem, but began as a seed 
lodged in the human spirit — the seed of the Word of God 
germinating in the warmth of man’s soul and spreading 
until it has filled the earth. Whatever else may be said 
about the Christian church, this surely can be said: the 
Church has a continuing history which reaches back into the 
past far beyond any single century which may claim our 
special attention. 
Congregationalism, therefore, goes back to the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era and to the New Testament, to find 
that part of itself which relates to its origin; that part of 
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itself which justifies its predominant claim to the simplicity 
which is in Christ; and which bears perpetual witness to 
the fact that the chief characteristics of Congregationalism 
are not primarily its polity, nor its form of government, 
but a freedom of thought and action which are inherent in 
the human spirit. 

“The Word of God is the historic basis of Congrega- 
tionalism,” says Dr. Williston Walker, who is our most re- 
liable, as well as our most scholarly church historian. That 
takes us back to the earliest Christian documents where the 
words “Church” and “‘Christian”’ emerged at about the same 
time. This was the fountain head where early reformers 
found the pattern for the Protestant church. The study of 
the New Testament revealed to the reformers of the six- 
teenth century the broad outlines of the primitive church, 
shaped under the molding hand of the apostles, notably the 
apostle Paul. They saw also the mode of life and conduct 
in those who bore the Christian name. The “gathered 
church” as portrayed in the New Testament was, in the 
first instance, simply a group of disciples attached to the 
person of Jesus. The gospel writers in setting forth the 
ministry of Christ report the calling of the Twelve ‘‘that 
they might be with Him,” and that He might train them for 
a future ministry, after the manner of any noteworthy 
Jewish Rabbi. 

Here we find the nucleus of the Christian church. In its 
primitive form the church was made up of the friends and 
followers of Jesus. These disciples were drawn to Him by 
the spiritual magnetism of His personality. This group, 
which constantly increased as His ministry continued, was 
essentially a company of Christians who were held together 
in close and permanent association with Jesus; who made it 
their object to promote His cause, and whose steadfastness 
was characterized by genuine loyalty. When at length the 
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church was formed, and before it became too rigidly or- 
ganized, the life of these followers of the Master was as 
beautiful in its simplicity as it was enthusiastic in its devo- 
tion to their Leader. 

The first Christians were, of course, Jewish Christians. 
The Jewish church, it has been said, was the ‘“‘seed pot of 
Christianity.” The acceptance of Jesus as the Jewish 
Messiah did not interfere with the customary practices of 
those rites and ceremonies which belonged to Judaism. The 
temple worship continued as it always had, and the obliga- 
tions required by the religion of their fathers were recog- 
nized. ‘These first Jewish Christians found in Jesus their 
promised Messiah which deepened their traditional con- 
viction that they were the heirs of the Messianic Kingdom 
soon to be established. 

No well informed person needs to be told that Jesus did 
not organize the visible Church. Apparently He was not 
interested primarily in organization. He was interested in 
life. He planted a seed — not a tree. Evidently He be- 
lieved that if He could lodge the seed of the Word of 
Truth in the hearts of His followers the resultant growth 
would develop the essential agency which would protect, 
foster and propagate this new way of life which He ex- 
emplified in His own person. Peter’s confession ‘Thou art 
the Christ’ and the response which it evoked, ‘Upon this 
rock I will build my church,” was the sufficient assurance 
that the church would be established upon the foundation 
of those who could bear witness to the fact that Christ was 
the ‘Son of the Living God.”’ He seemed to be content to 
leave the form which the church would take to the judg- 
ment and wisdom of His followers. 

_ The new way of life which Jesus advocated was launched 
into a hostile world, — a world in which it would have to 
fight its way. The Kingdom of God, of which He spoke so 
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frequently, was a community in which the rule of God, or 
the law of love, was to prevail. The gathering together of 
personalities so guided, whose main object was to further 
Jesus’ purpose, led inevitably to the creation of a fellow- 
ship, which in time led to the formation of what we now 
call the Church. 

The New Testament gives us a vivid picture of the Apos- 
tolic Church within the century following the Crucifixion. 
Prof. A. C. McGiffert in his excellent volume “The Apos- 
tolic Age,”’ * points out that Pentecost was not the birthday 
of the Christian church, as commonly supposed; but, as the 
early chapters of the Acts of the Apostles clearly indicate, 
the supreme significance of the Pentecostal phenomenon was 
the manifestation of power, by which the church, already 
in existence, was empowered to move out into the world 
with the living evangel. 

It is apparent to everyone who carefully reads the story 
of the crucifixion, with all its attendant incidents, that this 
tragic event not only scattered, but badly demoralized, the 
little group of disciples and seriously disrupted the work 
which Jesus had bidden them to carry forward. They fled 
into Galilee to escape the tragedy which had befallen their 
Lord and Leader and here they remained in the silent 
suffering of their misfortune. But not for long. Only a 
brief interval elapsed before they found themselves again 
possessed of the conviction that their Master was still alive. 
The opening chapter of Acts represents the risen Lord as 
holding frequent conversations with the apostles for a space 
of forty days. They had evidently returned from their 
hiding in Galilee, and with undaunted courage appeared 
again in Judea and Jerusalem. The work which had been 
interrupted must now be resumed. As Jesus had trained and 
prepared them for the coming Kingdom, so they must win 


* McGiffert’s History, Chapter II, p. 48. 
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disciples, train and prepare them, in order that their Leader 
might secure the following of the Jewish people. 

Before taking upon themselves this responsibility of be- 
coming missionaries, it was natural that the disciples should 
pause for a time to prepare themselves, through meditation 
and prayer, for the task awaiting them. They met for con- 
sultation and in a perfectly democratic fashion filled the 
vacancy caused by the tragedy of Judas. Their deep concern 
seemed to be to qualify themselves to become heralds of the 
evangel. The great commission to go into all the world, 
beginning at Jerusalem, furnished the marching orders by 
which they carried forward their program of evangeliza- 
tion. They were to become witnesses in an enlarging area, 
leading eventually to the “uttermost part of the earth.” 
The Pentecostal power which they received was their under- 
girding for the evangelistic activity of the Christian church. 
This inner reenforcement changed them into courageous 
witnesses of a risen and glorified Redeemer. 

What then is this apostolic Congregationalism to which 
writers attach so much importance, and which is supposed 
to be regulative of the future development of the church? 
It is not that we find in the New Testament a church which 
will, in every respect, serve as a model in all subsequent 
ages, and to which model undeviating adherence must be 
given regardless of changing conditions. he thing which 
Congregationalists prize most highly, the norm of which is 
found within the New Testament, is the freedom loving, 
democratic spirit, which pervades the early Christian Broth- 
erhood. This is what Congregationalism has sought to 
preserve all through the centuries. Out of this pervading 
democratic spirit certain directing and controlling principles 
have emerged which have operated in church and state. 
_ This primitive Congregationalism is reflected in the self- 
governing and self-propagating activities which characterize 
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the apostolic church in its early beginnings. What appeals 
to all self-governing Christian groups — including Con- 
gregationalists — is this democratic simplicity; this inde- 
pendence from all ecclesiastical and state control; this ready 
adaptation to new conditions, and this design of church life 
which is altogether beautiful in its simplicity and practical 
in its application. 

Looking into the life of the early Christian church one is 
impressed by the absence of all semblance of officialdom. 
There was leadership, but it was not official. he apostles 
guided the church in the futherance of the Commission they 
had received from their Lord, but there was no assumption 
of ecclesiastical authority. Even the church in Jerusalem, 
whose activities were guided by the apostle James, when 
forced to make a momentous decision (Acts 15) proceeded 
in thoroughly democratic fashion. This Jerusalem council, 
set up to determine the issue whether Gentiles should share 
the Christian privileges equally with the Jews, acted demo- 
cratically, so that this earliest Christian council of which 
we have record, has become a model for subsequent demo- 
cratic procedure. 

Authorities are generally agreed that the Congregational 
principle of democratic freedom continued in the apostolic 
church for a considerable length of time. This principle 
grows out of the Christian’s personal relation to Christ. 
In the Reformation of the sixteenth century this relation- 
ship of the believer to Christ came into prominence. The 
historian is fond of quoting Ubi Christus ibi Ecclesia — 
Where Christ is, there is the Church. The idea which 
possessed the minds of the reformers of a later age is that 
Christ is the sole head of the church and this is a germ idea 
of the New Testament. In the organization of the New 
Testament churches this Christ-centered principle is all per- 
vasive. In so far as the church is ‘‘controlled”’ it is Christ- 
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controlled, guided, unified and made purposeful. As W. B. 
Selbie says of the New Testament church, it was a ‘“‘volun- 
tary society of those who are banded together to produce 
His life and serve His ends in the world.” 

The history of the Christian church for the first one hun- 
dred years following the Day of Pentecost was one of strug- 
gle and bewildering complexity. As the Christian evangel 
spread it encountered increasing opposition. To meet these 
exigencies the church had to gird up its strength. Conflict 
developed new sources of power. The early church was a 
spirit filled church. The Spirit of God dwelt in it and the 
Spirit gave instruction and direction, in matters of doctrine 
and government. As necessity arose the exercise of varied 
functions was required: some were apostles, some prophets, 
some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, but these func- 
tions were so designated because of special gifts, and not 
because of formal appointment. The New Testament makes 
mention of certain church offices — deacons, presbyters, 
bishops. At first, it is believed, these officers exercised no 
official function other than that of helpful overseers. They 
were chosen by the congregation and were merely the lay 
members of the church. But as time went on the purely 
democratic function of these office-holders was succeeded by 
a more centralized and authoritative form of church 
government. 

In the first and second centuries of the Christian era 
three stages of church development can be discerned: there 
was first of all the Congregational stage which was pure 
democracy; then the Presbyterian stage with a centralized 
form of government made necessary by the appearance of 
more complicated church situations; later came the Epis- 
copal stage where the earlier presbyters and bishops were 
given authority over groups of churches something similar 
to the modern conference, diocese and synod. Finally all 
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these steps headed straight into the Roman system, where 
the previous stages of progress were lost in a papal form of 
church government, which held sway over men’s minds for 
twelve centuries. 

Enough has been said about the democratic principle in 
the New Testament church to indicate that out of it sprang 
the two cherished principles of modern Congregationalism, 
namely, the autonomy of the local church, and the fellow- 
ship of all the churches. The insistence upon the freedom 
of the human spirit predicates the emergence of the same 
freedom when people are drawn together in a group and 
proceed to the management of their corporate affairs. That 
procedure is inevitably democratic. Hence Congregation- 
alists claim, as by divine right, freedom from outside con- 
trol, other than that which is self-imposed. 

As for the principle of Fellowship, that too is self-evident. 
Where life flows full and deep the craving for fellowship 
reveals itself. As soon as there were believers, there were 
communities, and as soon as there were communities, they 
recognized each other as parts of a common fellowship. 
When the people of Samaria received the Word of God, 
the mother church in Jerusalem sent Peter and John to 
strengthen them in the new found faith. Again when the 
same church learned that Antioch had had a religious revi- 
val, Barnabas was sent as a sort of fraternal delegate, and 
he brought back a report which kindled the heart of the 
Jerusalem church into a flame of unalloyed gratitude. In 
like manner greetings were sent from church to church; 
hospitality was commended; the stronger churches made 
contributions to the poorer churches in time of famine, and 
the whole brotherhood of believers was held together in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship. 

For the purposes of this narrative it is not necessary to 
further trace that living stream of religious democracy 
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which rose in the foothills of Judaism and flowed through 
the life of the early church, unifying, inspiring and directing 
its activity. Whatever interpretation we place upon the 
events which led up to the founding of the church, its ap- 
pearance in human history can only be attributed to an act 
of God. That does not mean that by some special deed God 
“‘established”’ an ecclesiastical institution which was later 
designated as the Church of the Living God. What is meant 
is that God in Christ summoned men to repentence and faith; 
this constituted the good news of the Kingdom, which grad- 
ually created a new brotherhood in which is lodged histor- 
ically the spiritual basis of the Christian church. 

The church came into existence in the ‘‘fullness of time,”’ 
when, in the providence of God, new forces were released, 
including the emancipation of the human spirit. Although 
the spirit of democracy practically disappeared as a direct- 
ing force in the affairs of men, it was not utterly destroyed. 
The missionary impulse which was generated in the first 
century of the Christian era, spread silently and mightily 
far beyond the bounds of Palestine into the then known 
Greco-Roman world. That branch of the church which 
spread westward to the Germanic countries and the British 
Isles, while dominantly Catholic, held in solution those ele- 
mental forces which in a later ‘‘fullness of time,’’ came into 
action in the Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation. 

During that long period which lies between the first cen- 
tury, when the Christian church had been firmly established, 
and the fifteenth century when the church had fallen into 
formalism and lost its vitality, good and great men lived 
who kept the spark of a living faith burning in their bosoms 
and passed its glow on to others. There were the Christian 
martyrs, whose ‘‘blood was the seed of the church’’; there 
were the ‘church Fathers,’ some of whom were masters in 
dialectics and eloquent in their doctrinal disputation; and 
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there were monastic orders, whose worship of images and 
saints helped to keep alive the religion of the spirit. 
si 

The reformers who lived in the dawn of the Reformation 
— Wycliffe, Huss, Savonarola — broke away from the Ro- 
man Catholic interpretation of the scriptures and declared 
that every human soul, by divine right, has immediate access 
to God without the intervention of priest or pope or any other 
religious potentate; and that the individual possesses the 
capacity to interpret and understand the divine message. 
These early Reformers held to an infallible Bible, not an 
infallible church. They believed that the Word of God 
contained the Will of God, and that the New Testament 
gave the blue prints for the authoritative set-up of the 
Christian church, and its administrative procedure. These 
convictions were shared by the early founders of the Con- 
gregational church. 

While these flaming declarations of independence brought 
other reformers to the front — like Luther and Calvin — 
the Protestant Reformation, at the first, had to do largely 
with doctrinal matters. Those who led in this new reform 
movement were not radical enough to demand complete 
severance of church and state. Some may have hoped this 
connection would be only temporary, but it required a long 
evolutionary process to work out the democratic principle 
in church and state and the complete separation of these two 
agencies. John Calvin advanced the theory that ministers 
should be approved by the congregations which they served, 
and not appointed by superiors. He also held that the gov- 
ernment of the churches should be committed to ministers 
and laymen (elders) and not to a clerical order or the state. 
It is believed this position had a very profound influence 
on the Puritan movement in England, out of which Congre- 
gationalism emerged. 
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The Protestant Reformation in England developed along 
three major lines. First, Anglicanism, which broke away 
from Catholicism and other features which were of papal 
origin; second, Puritanism, which was a movement within 
the Anglican church looking towards the purification of the 
church in matters of worship, a better educated ministry, 
and a more select membership; and third, Separatism, which 
was a reform movement within Puritanism, maintaining the 
church was so hopelessly corrupt as to be only an anti- 
Christian imitation of the true church of Christ, and that 
the only thing for a Christian to do was to separate himself 
entirely from the English Establishment. 

This seemingly radical position which the Separatists 
(later called Congregationalists) took, aroused at once the 
bitter hostility of the Anglican hierarchy, and the ill will of 
the Puritan party. To the former it was a revolt against 
the established order in church and state; and to the latter, 
a desertion from the ranks of those working for reform 
within the church, and the assuming of a “‘holier than thou’”’ 
attitude. 

The political structure, within whose framework these 
events occurred, may be summed up as follows: It was 
Henry VIII (1509-1547) who made himself the sovereign 
head of church and state. This was purely a political move 
and did not change the deplorable condition of the national 
church by changing its name from Catholic to Anglican. When 
Edward VI (1547-1553) came to the throne the Puritans 
made their first appearance as a “‘party’” to be reckoned 
with. Queen Mary (1553-1558) who succeeded Edward 
was violently Catholic and her reaction to any reform in the 
church found expression in the expulsion of the leaders of 
religious liberty to the continent. These exiles found refuge 
at Geneva where John Calvin exerted a wide and deep in- - 
fluence. This contact with Presbyterianism in Switzerland 
and elsewhere had much to do with reorganizing the forces 
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of Puritanism when the exiles returned to England under 
the milder reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) who was 
nominally a Protestant, but as intolerant of non-conformity 
as her predecessor. However, during the reign of this re- 
markable sovereign the work of reform went forward with 
tremendous vigor and determination. 

The Puritan party became so formidable as to arouse ap- 
prehension on the part of the ruling power. Its reform 
effort was not directed against the Anglican church as such, 
— for the Puritans loved their church, — but against rites 
and ceremonies and other papal vestiges carried over from 
Roman Catholicism. They were bitterly opposed to the 
‘inclusive membership” idea, which swept into the church all 
baptized persons regardless of any test of moral character. 
They also turned their sharp invectives against the ignorant 
and often immoral clergy who were the truckling puppets 
of the crown. During this revolutionary disturbance within 
the Establishment, Elizabeth enforced her “Act of Con- 
formity’”’ and made compulsory the use of the ‘‘Book of 
Common Prayer.”’ 

But this reform movement had now gained such momen- 
tum that persecution could not arrest it. Not only did the 
Puritans demand the reforms to which reference has been 
made, but they even went so far as “‘to examine the consti- 
tution of the English Establishment in its fundamental prin- 
ciples.’’ Quite naturally in all such movements there were 
the right and left wings — the conservative and the radical. 
The great body of Puritans were content to remain in the 
church of England and work for its purification. They de- 
clined to withdraw from its membership. On the other 
hand the more extreme reformers came to the conviction 
there was no possibility of working any changes in the 
' church by remaining inside. Only complete separation from 
the contaminating influences of the national church would 
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be an adequate protest. These seceders from the Establish- 
ment came to be known as Separatists, and the movement, as 
Separatism. Because these separated individuals were drawn 
together in the formation of free and independent congre- 
gations, or ‘“‘conventicles,” as they were called, the Separa- 
tists came to be known as Congregationalists; and the move- 
ment or system of government, as Congregationalism. 

The first feeble beginnings of what has a remote resem- 
blance to a Congregational church appeared in London as 
early as 1567. Richard Fitz and Thomas Bowland, who 
were the leaders, describe the little group as ‘“‘a poor con- 
gregation whom God has separated from the church of Eng- 
land, and from the mingling and false worship therein used.”’ 
The heavy hand of the law soon snuffed out this flickering 
flame, but it illuminated the darkness long enough for 
pioneer souls to prepare the way for another Congrega- 
tional church in London which appeared twenty years later. 
It also bore its witness to the Congregational ideal of 
selecting its own minister and deacon and administering the 
required discipline. Here was glimpsed, though only for a 
brief time, the pattern of the New Testament church. This 
struggling group bore witness to the democratic freedom 
which lies imbedded in the human soul and which cannot be 
permanently extinguished. 

Robert Browne has been called the “Father of Congrega- 
tionalism.”” He was born about 1650, graduated from 
Cambridge, and served in the ministry of the Anglican 
church; then became a Puritan, and finally a Separatist. He 
is said to have been a man of erratic temperament, lacking 
firmness of character and fixity of purpose. Despite these 
limitations, however, Browne attracted a considerable fol- 
lowing; so much so that his followers were dubbed “Brown- 
ists” in derision. The church at Norwich which he estab- 
lished had a precarious existence. His utterances were 
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extremely denunciatory. Puritanism and Presbyterianism 
were equally obnoxious to him. The interference of the 
state with church affairs drew forth his bitterest invectives. 
This led inevitably to persecution and imprisonments, but 
these drastic admonitions produced little effect on Browne. 
He and his followers found refuge in Holland for a time, 
and from Middleburg he issued his pamphlets wherein he 
set forth his conception of the true church. The principles 
which he declared are the more distinct and radical for be- 
ing thrown against the dark background of the existing 
order in church and state. 

The principles which Browne enunciated are here gath- 
ered up without extended comment: (1) Christ is the sole 
Head of the church; (2) The church is the body of Chris- 
tians united by a covenant; (3) The membership of the 
church is made up of those who are truly Christians; (4) 
The officers of the church should be like those found in the 
New Testament; (5) The New Testament holds the all- 
sufficient model for church organization and is the compre- 
hensive guide for those who are to build the church of 
Christ; (6) each church is independent and capable of self- 
government and self-discipline, and yet joined with other 
churches in helpful fellowship; (7) Separation of church 
and state: ‘‘magistrates rule the commonwealth, but to 
compel religion doth not belong to them.”’ 

These seven declarations gathered from Browne’s writ- 
ings have been the commonly recognized pillars of Congre- 
gationalism for the last three hundred years. The accept- 
ance of these principles, and the steadfast adherence to them 
in practice, constitute the historical and spiritual background 
of Congregationalism. 

While Browne was the main spearhead of the Separatist 
reform movement in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there were indications that the leaven of essential 
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Congregationalism was quietly working through the social 
structure. There were frequent gatherings of devout Chris- 
tians for prayer and private worship, without the presence 
of an ordained minister. These groups were not churches 
in the accepted sense, but represented a protest on the part 
of Christian people who were Congregationally minded 
against the corruption in the Anglican church and the in- 
effectiveness of the Puritan reform. 

The more open espousal of Congregational principles 
found a voice in the London church of 1687, of which 
Francis Johnson was the pastor. Attached to this church 
were Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood and John Penry, all 
of whom, in 1693, suffered martyrdom for their convictions. 
These men were pioneers of the Congregational faith for 
which they were willing to give their lives. Barrowe, who 
was trained as a lawyer, wrote extensively from his impris- 
onment, against the Established church of England, and 
in defense of the faith of the apostolic churches. Some fea- 
tures in the set-up of this London church indicate divergence 
between Browne and Barrowe in the matter of church gov- 
ernment. Barrowe’s position reflects the influence of Pres- 
. byterianism, which was strongly favored by many Puritans. 
For example, in this London Congregational church there 
were two ruling elders and two deacons, besides a pastor 
and teacher. To these elders, elected by the church, there 
were committed all administrative matters. This was a de- 
parture from Browne’s position, which advocated that 
church members and not ruling elders, were responsible for 
the government of the church. This Presbyterian influence 
permeated English Congregationalism at an early stage in 
its history. It continued for two hundred years and in its 
transfer to New England was the source of much irritation 
_and controversy. Dr. Walker declares, ‘“This semi-Presby- 
terian conception of the internal government of the church, 
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instead of the democracy of Browne, dominated all early 
English and American Congregationalism.”’ 

These early beginnings in London and Norwalk appear 
to have resulted in no permanent church. Cruel laws — 
civil and ecclesiastical — pouncing like ravenous wolves up- 
on a flock of sheep, scattered the little groups. The emis- 
saries of English bishops maintained a watchful eye on the 
supposedly secret gatherings of the Separatists, and not 
infrequently broke in upon their devotional services with 
violence, arresting and imprisoning such as they could lay 
their hands on, and pursuing others with dire threats. Many 
of these persecuted Separatists found refuge in Holland, 
while others were the leaven which further widened the in- 
fluence of the Congregational ideal. These pioneers of Eng- 
lish Congregationalism — Browne, Barrowe, Greenwood, 
Penry and others — were men of strength and courage to 
the point of suffering and martyrdom. That they were also 
human is attested by their querulous disposition among 
themselves and the lack of outstanding leadership which 
would give unity, power and purpose to the Congregational 
movement. But brighter days were ahead even though filled 
with persecution and turmoil. 

At the opening of the seventeenth century, when James 
I became King of England, the Separatists cherished the 
hope of a more tolerant attitude toward the non-conformist 
element in the realm. In this respect both Puritans and 
Separatists were mistaken. The new King had little sym- 
pathy for either group. The release of many persons held 
in prison was only a pretext for driving them into exile. 
James I declared, “I will hang them or harry them from 
the land.”’ ‘two Congregational churches, one at Gains- 
borough and the other at Scrooby, felt the wrath of the 
ruling power. These churches are important not because 
of their size and strength but because of the personalities 
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they drew to themselves. John Robinson, a deposed Angli- 
can clergyman, a Puritan and Separatist, attached himself 
at first to the Gainsborough church. When this church 
divided, Robinson moved to Scrooby and became pastor of 
that historic church. Associated with him were William 
Brewster and William Bradford. The church met in the 
famous Manor House, occupied by Brewster who was the 
postmaster of the district. The depleted Gainsborough 
church fled to Holland and reestablished itself at Amster- 
dam, with their pastor, John Smyth, in charge of the har- 
rassed flock. Soon afterward the Scrooby church, beaten 
and buffeted without mercy, decided to move to the same 
hospitable haven. 

In the face of great opposition the Scrooby church, under 
the leadership of Robinson and Brewster, finally reestab- 
lished itself at Leyden, Holland, in 1607-08. Here a con- 
gregation of some three hundred souls was gathered under 
the pastoral care of the beloved John Robinson. For twelve 
years the church remained in unity, but with a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the situation. They were in a foreign 
country; evil influences were corrupting their children. As 
there seemed to be no hope of returning to their native land, 
a strong desire developed within the congregation to make 
a venture of faith across the Atlantic to the country which 
bore the charmed name of America. At length it was de- 
termined that the older members of the church remain with 
Robinson as their pastor, while the younger and stronger 
portion was to make the Great Adventure. Governor 
Bradford has recorded in his ‘‘History” the anxiety attend- 
ant upon these partings: ‘““The time was spent in pouring 
out prayers to the Lord with great fervency mixed with 
abundance of tears. So they left the goodly and pleasant 
city which had been their resting place for nearly twelve 
years: but they knew they were pilgrims and looked not 
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much on those things but lifted up their eyes to the heavens: 
their dearest country and quieted their spirits.”’ 

Here we leave English Congregationalism, out of whose 
mind and heart American Congregationalism sprang. 
Though separated by an ocean there has always been the 
historical and spiritual bond between the two. Old England 
cradled and nurtured the spirit of religious liberty until it 
was strong enough to propagate itself in New England. In — 
this brief survey we have noted only some of the sign posts 
along the highway which early Congregationalism traveled. 
It is a highway where high souls blazed the pioneer trail. 
The evidences of struggle, suffering, sacrifice, heroism, 
martyrdom and superb courage are clearly to be seen; also 
the evidences of human frailty, weakness and intolerance. 

Of the leaders who have been mentioned in this story, 
each of whom played his own role and made his own con- 
tribution to a common cause, no one stands higher in Con- 
gregational history than the beloved pastor of the Leyden 
congregation — John Robinson. Fortunate it was for Con- 
gregationalism that “in the fullness of time” such a man 
appeared. Gifted scholar, strong preacher and beloved 
pastor, Robinson was withal a man of humility of spirit and 
gentleness of character. He was the one outstanding leader 
in his group of Congregational pioneers who had the cour- 
age to declare his faith in the adaptability of Congrega- 
tionalism to new conditions as these might arise in the 
future. In this respect he was the prophet of the expanding 
Pilgrim Faith. The statement embodied in the covenant of 
the Scrooby church, commonly attributed to Robinson — 
‘To walk together in all God’s ways, made known and to 
be made known to men’”’ — has been accepted and adopted 
by modern Congregationalists. And in Robinson’s final 
charge to the departing Pilgrims from Holland, wherein he 
expresses his confidence that ‘‘the Lord had more truth and 
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light to break forth out of His Holy Word,” there is a 
prophetic witness to the unfolding revelation of God’s love 
and truth to men of open minds and hearts. 

What then is essential Congregationalism? The emer- 
gence of the democratic principle in church administration 
has been noted, but there is something deeper and finer and 
more enduring which makes Congregationalism worth per- 
petuating. The English historian W. B. Selbie has set this 
forth in memorable words: 


Historically it (Congregationalism) started from the determination 
of certain Christian men to form churches in which all the members 
should be Christian. As they read their New Testament, they dis- 
covered the church to be separated from any worldly association in 
the sense that it was founded by Christ and constituted by relation- 
ship to Him. They believed that where Christ is, there is His Church, 
and that where two or three are gathered together in His name, there 
is He. So to them the Church was not founded on any organization, 
order or tradition, but simply on the living presence of Christ with 
His people. And that presence was surely granted only to those who 
met in His name, that is, were seeking His ends, following His lead, 
and dominated by His spirit.* 


That was the type of Congregationalism which the Pilgrims 
took with them to the New World. 


* W. B. Selbie, Congregationalism, p. 2. 


II 


NEW ENGLAND BACKGROUND OF MID- 
WESTERN CONGREGATIONALISM 


Men whom the Lord, and not the king, made great: 
And who, themselves, were both a church and state. 
— JOHN PIERPONT 


HE Pilgrims who came to New England in the May- 

flower in 1620 were for the most part members of the — 
Scrooby-Leyden church. A dozen years earlier they had 
fled to Holland for a refuge from the wrath of King James 
the First, and after great difficulty had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a church in Leyden where John Robinson was their 
spiritual leader. 

The church which was founded at Plymouth soon after 
the Pilgrims landed in the New World, was essentially a 
transplanting from Holland and possessed all the char- 
acteristics of the Leyden Congregational church. Men of 
the character and calibre of William Bradford, William 
Brewster, John Carver, Miles Standish and others of the 
Pilgrim band, brought with them to the new country those 
principles of Congregationalism advocated by Browne and 
Barrowe, which had been tried out at Scrooby and Leyden. 
These principles were now to be put to an even more severe 
test in establishing a free church on free soil by free men. 
It is important for us to consider how Congregationalism 
found root in the new land, and the forces which shaped its 
further development, and finally its projection into the 
western country. | 
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PILGRIM AND PURITAN CONGREGATIONALISM 


It has often been observed that the ideal which these 
Separatists-Pilgrims cherished for their new habitation was 
a community where “all men should be free and equal.” 
The famous ‘‘Mayflower Compact”’ was a social agreement 
in which the signers covenanted to recognize the rights and 
obligations of all in establishing their civic life. The obliga- 
tions assumed were the logical outgrowth of their religious 
convictions. Although the hardships of the first winter re- 
duced the little company by nearly one half, enough leaders 
were spared the ravages of death and disease to make secure 
those governing laws of church and state for which Con- 
gregationalism has continued to stand for more than three 
hundred years. 

It is not surprising if in the unfolding process excesses 
occurred. It must be remembered the Pilgrim settlers of 
New England had freed themselves from the national 
church, and in their new-found freedom often went to ex- 
tremes in the exercise of their liberties. They had suffered 
much mental anguish in the Old World and now found 
themselves in a New World where they suffered great pri- 
vations, but these they endured as good soldiers, counting 
them as inevitable under pioneer conditions. 

While the Pilgrims at Plymouth gained a foothold on 
American soil by building shelters against the storm; by 
tilling the virgin soil to provide food; by fortifying them- 
selves against possible enemies who lurked at the edge of 
the forest; and by organizing their religious and civic life 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, historians 
are generally agreed that had the future of Congregational- 
ism depended wholly upon the Plymouth Colony, its exis- 
tence would have been precarious. However that may be, 
there is ground for the belief that if new accessions of 
strength had not soon arrived from across the sea, the fu- 
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ture development of Congregationalism would have been 
attended by grave uncertainty due to the lack of infusion of 
new blood. The growth of the Plymouth Colony was very 
slow. Even ten years after the landing of the Mayflower 
the Colony numbered only three hundred souls. Fortunate- 
ly, in the providence of God, reinforcements arrived from 
the Mother country which greatly strengthened the hope of 
a permanent settlement in the New World. This is com- 
monly referred to as the Puritan Exodus from England. 

The first Puritan settlement in New England was at Cape 
Ann in 1624. This was promoted by an eminent Puritan 
minister, John Wise of Dorchester, England, who felt that 
a group of fishermen in the New World should have the 
benefits of the gospel. This experiment in pioneering did 
not meet with success, and the venture was abandoned by the 
Dorchester company. Some of the fishermen returned to 
England while others reestablished their colony at what 
later was known as Salem. 

The most significant Puritan emigration began in 1628 
and continued with increasing volume until 1640. In this 
period of twelve years it is estimated that no less than twen- 
ty thousand Puritans, or four thousand families, landed in 
eastern Massachusetts, in the vicinity of what is now Bos- 
ton. The vanguard constituted by far the most potent in- 
fluence in the establishment of civil and religious liberty in 
the New World. Among those who came were men of ‘“‘no 
inconsiderable fortune, of enlarged understanding, improved 
by liberal education.” In the country to which they fared 
forth they sought the religious freedom which had been 
denied them in the church of England. They had no inten- 
tion of separating from the national church, or of severing 
their connection with the civic authorities of England. As 
an early shipload of Puritans rounded a promontory on the 
English coast, with a last glimpse of the homeland, Francis 
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Higginson is reported to have said: ‘“‘We will not say as the 
Separatists are wont to say, ‘Farewell Babylon, Farewell 
Rome’, but we will say ‘Farewell, dear England, Farewell, 
the church of God in England.’ We do not go to New Eng- 
land as Separatists from the church of England, though we 
cannot but separate ourselves from the corruption of it; 
but we go to practise the positive part of church reforma- 
tion and to propagate the Gospel in America.” 

While this was the animating purpose of the Puritan 
founders, it was probably linked with a political desire to 
establish on these shores a place of habitation where like- 
minded men and women might find not only a refuge from 
the persecutions of the civic and religious authorities in 
England, but also a place where a beginning could be made 
to put into practice the democratic principles in church and 
state. 

It seems rather clear from the records that the Puritans 
who settled at Salem in 1628 under the leadership of John 
Endicott, had agreed among themselves to found, in general 
design, a Congregational church. The story of how this 
came about is familiar. The first winter of the Salem settle- 
ment witnessed hardship and sickness not unlike that which 
the Pilgrims had suffered eight years previously. In this 
emergency the Salem Colony petitioned the Plymouth Col- 
ony for help. This was quickly extended in the person of 
Doctor-Deacon Samuel Fuller who gave generously of his 
medical skill to stay the devastation of disease. Being a true 
Congregational medical missionary Dr. Fuller embraced the 
opportunity which this contact afforded to declare the Con- 
gregational way of church life as it existed at Plymouth. 
His recital met with cordial reception and ‘‘Endicott agreed 
that it was what he himself believed to be right, and it 
would appear that the little community constituted a church 
on this model.”’ 
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Dr. Fuller’s visit to the Massachusetts Bay Colony is one 
of those historical episodes which, on the one hand, is likely 
to be over magnified, and on the other, minimized and be- 
littled. Most authorities give the Plymouth physician an 
important role in changing the attitude of the Salem Purt- 
tans from mild hostility to a more fraternal feeling toward 
the Plymouth Separatists. Williston Walker refers to Gov- 
ernor Endicott as Dr. Fuller’s ‘“‘convert’’ to the Congrega- 
tional form of worship and polity. Yet the same writer 
admits that ‘no step in the development of Congregational- 
ism is more obscure or more important than the Congrega- 
tionalizing of English Puritanism.” Dr. Matthew Spinka, 
Professor of Church History, considers any attempt to 
credit Dr. Fuller with having converted the Salem colony 
to the “Congregational Way” a resort ‘“‘to a lame explana- 
tion no longer necessary.’ In his ‘“American Christianity,” 
Dr. Leonard Bacon quotes from a letter written by Gov- 
ernor Endicott to Governor Bradford of Plymouth, touch- 
ing upon this incident. The date is May 11, 1629 and one 
paragraph of the letter reads as follows: 


I acknowledge myself much bound to you for your kind love and 
care in sending Mr. Fuller among us; and I rejoice much that I am 
by him satisfied touching your judgments of the outward form of 
God’s worship. It is, as far as I can gather, no other than is war- 
ranted by the evidence of truth, and the same as I have professed and 
maintained ever since the Lord in mercy revealed himself to me; 
being very far different from the common report that hath been 
spread of you touching that particular. But God’s children must not 
look for less here below, and it is the great mercy of God that he 
strengthen them to go through with it. 


DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE IN CHURCH AND STATE 


The Salem Colony now faced the practical task of build- 
ing Congregational principles into the structural pattern of 
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church and community life. The Puritans found these prin- 
ciples in the New Testament; they were approved as suita- 
ble for the new settlement, and they were seen in their 
practical operation in the Plymouth colony. All that was 
needed ‘to practise the positive part of church reform”’ was 
a constituency of sufficient size and intelligence to form a 
church organization. When in 1629 the colony was en- 
larged by some four hundred persons, sent out from Eng- 
land, including Francis Higginson, Samuel Skelton and 
Francis Bright, all clergymen of the Anglican church and 
Puritans in their convictions, the problem of church organ- 
ization was definitely confronted. hese ministers were 
committed by contract, with the company which sent them 
out, to do their “utmost to further the main ends of this 
plantation,” and to secure “by the assistance of Almighty 
God the conversion of the savages.” 

These three Anglican ministers quite readily became a 
part of the Salem group and proved to be effective spiritual 
leaders in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Although reg- 
ularly ordained in the Church of England, it was not felt 
that thereby they were qualified to perform the functions 
of the ministry in New England. They were not required 
to repudiate their former ordination nor to sever their con- 
nection with the Established church; but under the form 
of church organization now proposed, it was determined 
the church itself should select its own ministers and not have 
an appointment made for them by some supposedly higher 
authority. Accordingly, Governor Endicott appointed a 
“solemn day of fasting and prayer for the consideration of 
church affairs.”” Higginson and Skelton were summoned to 
state their views on the church and ministry, and to give a 
reason for the faith they cherished. 

Here we have the early beginnings of what in later Con- 
gregationalism developed into the well known ‘‘Ecclesias- 
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tical Council.”” In the above instance “‘the examination was 
sustained,’ and by vote, Mr. Skelton was chosen pastor, 
and Mr. Higginson as teacher. This action constituted the 
‘call,’ which was at once accepted and these brethren were 
‘set apart” in formal ordination “by prayer and the laying 
on of hands.”’ An elder and two deacons were named at the 
same time but their election was postponed until a later 
occasion. 

Historians have observed that the proceedings just re- 
ferred to were temporarily suspended to allow time for the 
consideration of a grave question which sooner or later 
would have to be settled. This was the question of church 
membership. Who were to be regarded as “fit” persons to 
constitute the membership of the church? ‘These Puritans 
who had seen the corrupting influence of an “inclusive mem- 
bership”’ in the national church, were now proceeding cau- 
tiously so as to forestall the continuation of this glaring 
evil. It was an exceedingly difficult problem which could not 
be settled at this time with any finality. The Puritans, as 
well as the Separatists, declared for a membership sur- 
rendered to the leadership of Christ. Both groups stood for 
the separation of church and state, although the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony was more liberal in that regard, and pro- 
ceeded to organize its civil government on the theory that 
the state should aid the church and be under its control. 

In arriving at a solution of these questions the New 
Testament was their main reliance, for this contained spe- 
cific directions in matters civil and ecclesiastical. Finally, 
Higginson, the newly chosen Teacher, drew up a covenant, 
copies of which were distributed to some thirty selected 
individuals, whose life and conduct it was thought bore wit- 
ness to the regenerating power of the Grace of God. These 
persons were invited to form the first Puritan Congrega- 
tional church organized on American soil. 
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The Covenant which was drawn by Higginson is as simple 
as it is beautiful in its phrasing: ‘“‘We covenant with the 
Lord and one another, and do bind ourselves in the presence 
of God, to walk together in all His ways, according as He 
is pleased to reveal Himself unto us in His blessed Word 
of Truth.’ This statement is not unlike, either in form or 
substance, the London Separatist church covenant, adopted 
nearly forty years earlier, under which Francis Johnson and 
John Greenwood were elected as pastor and teacher, re- 
spectively. 

This important question of church membership having 
been temporarily adjusted, proceedings were resumed to 
complete the church organization. Another day of prayer 
and fasting was appointed. Both Higginson and Skelton 
preached. Services continued through the day and at its 
close the covenant was read and the thirty persons, referred 
to above, gave their assent and the Salem church was reg- 
ularly constituted, August 1629. Then the church proceeded 
to install the two ministers and officers by again laying hands 
on them and offering prayer. 

A somewhat striking incident connected with the pro- 
cedure referred to in the preceding paragraph should be 
mentioned. Before the installation services were concluded 
“messengers from the church of Plymouth,” headed by 
Governor Bradford, appeared. This delegation brought 
fraternal greetings; declared their approbation of the new 
church, and extended “‘the right hand of fellowship.” This 
fraternal spirit drew the two colonies, and the two Congre- 
gational churches, closer together and sealed the principle 
of Christian fellowship between them. Thus was fulfilled 
the prophecy of the saintly John Robinson, that when the 
Puritans and Separatists were beyond the reach of the 
Establishment ‘‘there will be no difference between them 
and you.”’ 
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SEPARATIST AND PURITAN — ACTION AND REACTION 


By 1630 Congregationalism had secured a foothold at 
two points, as we have seen, — Plymouth and Salem. Al- 
though the former colony had eight years the start of the 
latter, it was still relatively small. The emigration from 
England, and particularly from Holland, from which the 
largest reenforcements were expected, proved disappointing. 
No outstanding leader was added to the Plymouth Colony 
during the first decade of American occupation except Ed- 
ward Winslow. The colony was isolated in the western 
wilderness, and suffered such privations as would have dis- 
couraged many a stout heart, had not the men and women 
of the Mayflower been sustained by higher power than their 
own. One of their keenest disappointments was the absence 
of their beloved pastor, John Robinson, who was expected 
to cross the Atlantic as soon as a suitable abode had been 
found. Robinson never came. He died in Holland in 1625 
to the sorrow of all who had come under his influence and 
felt the touch of his great spirit. 

The religious interests of the Plymouth Colony were un- 
der the care of Elder Brewster who, though unordained, 
performed the functions of a minister. With the exception 
of half a dozen leaders who have been immortalized in Pil- 
grim song and story, the rank and file of the Plymouth 
Colony consisted of poor people, whose humble accomplish- 
ments are unrecorded but who furnished the seed-pot for 
development of the Pilgrim Spirit. 

The Salem Colony, which settled on beautiful Massachu- 
setts Bay, and came to be designated later by that name, 
soon outnumbered its neighbor to the south, ten to one. In 
resources of leadership and wealth it out-distanced the 
earlier colony in the same proportion. The Salem church 
was organized on the initiative of Puritan leaders — nota- 
bly Governor Endicott and Dr. Fuller. It is interesting to 
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observe that while the Salem group acted independently in 
the formation of their church, it was not without counsel 
from, and approval of, their Plymouth brethren. 

The two colonies (Separatist and Puritan) while differ- 
ing on some things, were agreed on most of the great funda- 
mentals. The mutual suspicion which prevailed in early 
colonial history was a hang-over from the embittered con- 
troversy carried on in the Mother country. The one point 
on which there was never complete reconciliation was the 
insistence of the Separatists upon entire severance of all 
relations with the national church, and the equally deter- 
mined adherence on the part of the Puritans to the Estab- 
lishment in spite of the evident corruption which prevailed. 
The method of securing the desired reform differed radi- 
cally. The Separatists despaired of reforming the Anglican 
church except by separating the wheat and the tares, and so 
they chose separation. The Puritans, on the other hand, 
deprecated this extreme position. They charged the Sep- 
aratists with desertion from the ranks of those who were 
seeking to reform the national church from within. 

The other point on which the two colonies failed to reach 
complete agreement was on the relation of church and state. 
Plymouth adhered to Browne’s position — absolute separa- 
tion; while the Massachusetts Bay Colony was more con- 
ciliatory and expected the civil authorities to undergird the 
work of the church without controlling its affairs. 

These points of divergence were outweighed by those of 
general agreement. Both groups were Puritans and Cal- 
vinists. Both believed that the New Testament held the 
model for the church in its organic structure and for in- 
dividual conduct. They believed the church had a right to 
select and ordain its own ministers, conduct its worship and 
administer its own affairs. Both stood for a regenerate 
church membership which should consist of those who 
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possessed a genuine religious experience. Both believed that 
Christ was the supreme Head of the church, and that He 
ruled in the church through selected individuals who were 
chosen by the people. 

The older colony did not make a controversial issue of 
these differences. Time and tide had a tendency to soften 
any asperities. Common sense and the conditions of pioneer 
life gradually brought the two groups closer together. ‘The 
Puritans saw no inconsistency in becoming members of a 
Congregational church in Boston or Salem and, at the same 
time, maintaining their loyalty to the national church in 
England. They were now three thousand miles from the 
influence of the Establishment, and no longer hounded by 
the authorities for their non-conformity. More and more 
as time went on the expressed and subdued hatred of the 
Separatists for faithful Puritan ministers and members of 
the national church died down, and a more Christian atti- 
tude on both sides came to prevail. 


FURTHER EMIGRATION FROM ENGLAND 


From 1630 and on through the whole decade, the Puritan 
exodus from England flowed with rising tide. In this year 
alone it is estimated that at least a thousand persons joined 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, which represented three 
times the number the Plymouth Colony had acquired in the 
ten years of its existence. Because of the hostile attitude of 
Charles I and of Archbishop Laud, to whose hands the re- 
ligious interests of the realm had been committed, the 
Puritans in large numbers from all over England determined 
to leave their native land and cast their lot with their 
friends across the sea. Having secured a charter from the 
King which virtually gave them their independence in the 
New World, with Governor Winthrop as their leader, they 
set forth upon this adventure with high hopes, but not with- 
out regret at leaving their native land. 
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The emigration which took place in the fourth decade of 
the seventeenth century included leaders of extraordinary 
character and ability. Besides the “great and good John 
Winthrop,” there were Isaac Johnson, Thomas Dudley and 
John Wilson. Later came John Cotton, John Davenport 
and Thomas Hooker, —all Puritan clergymen deposed 
from the ministry of the Anglican church. It has been said 
that in this company “went forth that Puritan migration 
which never before or since in historic movements of the 
earth’s population, has been equalled for dignity of its 
manhood and womanhood.”’ 

These new colonists, under the leadership of Winthrop, 
found themselves not averse to modeling their civic and re- 
ligious organizations somewhat on the order already estab- 
lished at Plymouth and Salem. Accordingly churches were 
soon established at Charlestown (later Boston) and Water- 
town. -[heir ministers were inducted into office in the same 
manner as had been practised at Salem — by the laying on 
of hands. Other church organizations followed, so that by 
1640 there were thirty-three churches in New England, 
all but two of the Congregational type. This gave Con- 
gregationalism strong rootage, particularly in eastern 
Massachusetts. 


THOMAS HOOKER AND JOHN DAVENPORT 


But religious activity was by no means confined to this 
limited area. The missionary spirit manifested itself in a 
spiritual urge to extend the boundaries of Congregational- 
ism westward into what was then a New England wilderness 
to the white man, but familiar territory to the red man who 
not infrequently challenged the right of the “pale faces” to 
take possession. To Christianize the Indian and at the same 
time acquire his possessions, either by conquest or purchase, 
were probably the impelling motives of Thomas Hooker 
and John Davenport for treking across swamps and rivers 
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and through virgin forest to found colonies at Hartford 
and New Haven. Hooker who cherished very pronounced 
democratic ideas with regard to both church and state se- 
cured permission from the court of Massachusetts to remove 
from Newtown (Cambridge) to the Connecticut Valley. It 
is estimated that Hooker and his followers represented 
about one fourth of the population of eastern Massachu- 
setts. This group founded the towns of Hartford, Windsor 
and Wethersfield. It was in this colony that democracy of 
the highest type so far attained was put to the severest test. 

The New Haven Colony — later merged with Connecti- 
cut — was organized on a purely theocratic basis. In their 
Plantation covenant, the members of the colony agreed to be 
“ordered by the rules which the Scriptures held forth to 
them.”’ Here were two neighboring colonies, mutually in- 
dependent with somewhat diverse, if not opposite, tenden- 
cies. Hooker built his colony on the recognized principles 
of early Congregationalism; Davenport would build his 
colony “‘on no other man’s foundations.”’ 

The four colonies, Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New Haven, entered into a Confederation in 1643 for 
mutual counsel and self protection. In the developing life 
of New England there was frequent need for such coopera- 
tion. There was clashing of many honestly held convictions 
where compromises and concessions had to be made on both 
sides. Congregationalism was now entering upon a long 
evolutionary process covering a century and a half, from 
which mid-western Congregationalism was to derive the 
largest benefit. 


In the foregoing survey some of the salient features 
which characterized the beginnings of Congregationalism 
on this continent have been briefly mentioned. Great move- 
ments, it has been pointed out, are always small in their 
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beginnings. But smallness has nothing to do with their re- 
ligious potentiality. The essential element of Congrega- 
tionalism was present in the Apostolic Age; its democratic 
spirit disappeared as an active force, but came to a new 
birth in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. When it 
was transplanted to the New World it faced possibilities of 
development which were as limitless as the western horizon. 
In this necessarily sketchy treatment great areas have been 
passed over to which historians have devoted extended treat- 
ment. It is hoped, however, that enough has been reported 
to create a desire to fill out a more complete historical pic- 
ture of these early beginnings of the Pilgrim-Puritan church. 

There were other movements which gave tone and color 
and maturity to the Congregationalism which made its ap- 
pearance in Iowa in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


COUNCILS AND SYNODS 


In following the unfolding process of Congregationalism 
in New England one is made aware of the frequent disputa- 
tions, theological, civil and disciplinary, which arose within 
the church and the civil state. The settlement of these issues 
necessitated the convening of the General Court or Legisla- 
ture which originated in 1630, and this court in turn con- 
vened the church councils and synods. The earliest of these 
was assembled in 1637 to deal with the annoying case of 
Ann Hutchinson and her followers who were regarded as 
“willful and insolent mischief makers in the little com- 
munity.”’ The ‘‘justice’” meted out to this group was expul- 
sion from the community, and somewhat later the Court 
reached the same decision with reference to Roger Williams, 
who, because of his bitter attack against established author- 
ity, was regarded as an undesirable member of society. 

But the most famous of these Synods was the one called 
in 1648 which drew up a plan of ecclesiastical polity known 
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as the Cambridge Platform, ‘‘authoritatively defining the 
polity of seventeenth century American Congregationalism.”’ 
Some of the questions considered by the Synod would now 
be regarded of small consequence, but at the time they were 
of profound concern to church leaders. For example, the 
question of church membership reappeared with painful 
frequency and continued long to vex the souls of ministers 
and laymen alike. The process of separating the “fit” from 
the “unfit,” as practised by Plymouth and Salem in gather- 
ing their churches, was a distinct Brownist doctrine and 
finds its justification in the indiscriminate mixture of saints 
and sinners in the Anglican church. This selective process 
was applied widely in the early New England churches but 
with growing dissatisfaction. It is estimated that there was 
only about one person in ten to whom suffrage was granted 
on the basis of their church membership. It was soon dis- 
covered that an increasing number of excellent people stood 
outside, of whose moral support the church was deprived. 
Moreover, these outsiders could not be regarded as “‘unfit”’ 
so far as moral behavior was concerned. The rule of selec- 
tion, namely, that candidates for church membership must 
testify to a divinely wrought change in character, set the 
door wide open for duplicity and assumed the divine pre- 
rogative of separating the ‘“‘sheep’’ and the ‘“‘goats.”’ 

Facing this issue, the Cambridge Synod summed up its 
findings in seventeen chapters, each setting forth some phase 
of “Church Discipline gathered out of the Word of God.” 
Although the conclusions reached were not acceptable to all, 
they “remained for a hundred years,” according to Leonard 
Bacon, “‘the authoritative statement of the polity of the 
New England churches.’ Here was a general summary of 
Christian faith and practice which, while having no absolute 
authority, was accepted as expressing the views of the 
churches. 
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While the Cambridge Synod was still in session, the West- 
minister Confession of Faith was approved by the English 
Parliament. A copy of this famous statement reached the 
Cambridge Synod before it adjourned and was adopted 
unanimously for ‘‘substance of doctrine.’’ This of course 
was Calvinistic to the core, but in the hands of New Eng- 
land theologians, the rigidity of the ‘‘Confession’”’ became 
more pliable and tolerant. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Another noticeable feature of early Congregationalism is 
its identification with the state. Church and state were 
essentially one, except that the church influence was dom- 
inant. Since the lawmaking body was limited to church 
members, neither church nor state had anything to fear from 
the other so long as the same persons had the interests of 
both at heart. Two colonies — Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut — limited the political franchise, from 1631 to 
1664 and 1665, to communicants of the church. ‘Through- 
out the four colonies the salaries of ministers were secured 
by public taxation, and this continued until after the Revolu- 
tionary War. All important actions affecting the civic, social 
and religious life of the community, such as the convening 
of synods, drawing up ecclesiastical polity, and exercising 
drastic discipline in the expulsion of non-conformists were 
in the hands of civil authorities. All these procedures were 
supposed to originate in, and receive their sanction from, 
the Word of God. This has been called a “silent democ- 
racy” within the framework of aristocratic theocracy. The 
inflexible Calvinistic doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
shaped the inner faith of Pilgrim-Puritan Congregational- 
ism. One eminent authority declares that the churches of 
the first generation in New England were “Presbyterian in 
their internal structure.’’ The frequent reference to church 
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officers as ‘‘elders’’ is a reflection of the influence of Cal- 
vinism, and of the Presbyterian form of church government. 
Other religious groups such as Methodists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians and Quakers protested vigorously, and justly so, 
against being taxed for the support of Congregational 
ministers. The practice was abandoned after the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


While the first century of New England occupation was a 
period of intense religious activity it was followed by re- 
ligious decline. Beginning about 1740 the life of the 
churches showed signs of languishing. The teaching of the 
pulpit was deadly didactic. It appealed to the intellect 
rather than to the affections and emotions. —The sermons 
dwelt interminably on man’s duty to God and his fellow 
creatures, but were lacking in enthusiasm and moral passion. 
Some sort of a spiritual awakening was over-due. It came 
in the fourth decade of the eighteenth century under the 
preaching of Jonathan Edwards, pastor at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. It is said he delivered his sermons from 
manuscript ‘‘with little or no action”’ but with depth of feel- 
ing comparable to “‘white heat.”’ 

The revival started in the Northampton church and 
spread out over a wide area. Fuel was added to the reli- 
gious flame by the eloquence of George Whitefield, who 
swept everything before him, and whose invectives against 
preachers who were lukewarm, created much ill feeling. 

The Great Awakening, so called, turned out to be divisive. 
Harvard and Yale Universities fought this ‘‘wild fire” 
vigorously. The extravagant and uncharitable denuncia- 
tion of the existing order in the church went quite beyond 
reason — so it was believed by many. Dr. George P. Fisher 
says: ‘Physical manifestations, trances and the like, some- 
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times occurred while the revival preachers delivered their 
discourses. Other exhibitions of strong emotion, as tears 
and audible exclamation, were not infrequent.” 

It is said Edwards himself was disappointed in the re- 
sults. “here was too much unhealthy excitement. On the 
other hand many believed there were beneficial results. 
Great multitudes of people united with the churches. Their 
enthusiasm helped to warm the cold lump. The ‘‘awaken- 
ing’’ in many instances was as the breath of the Spirit of 
God upon a decadent church which had settled down into 
the dry rot of respectability. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


The struggle for independence turned the thoughts of the 
people to political matters. The churches of New England 
had a prominent part in this conflict; and since the Congre- 
gational church was the most predominant, its influence 
in winning the war was sought by the civil authorities. In 
that far-off day, as in the Civil War and the World War I, 
the church allied itself on the side of freedom and democ- 
racy. In the first instance, the Congregationalists threw 
their full strength into the struggle to secure independence 
for the American colonies. This absorption of the clergy in 
public and political affairs had detrimental effect on the 
churches and hampered their religious effectiveness. 

The religious indifference which prevailed among the 
churches following the war was further spread by the influ- 
ence of English deism and French infidelity. But in the 
providence of God a new religious awakening was at hand, 
which in its moral intensity brought about resurgence of life 
to a moribund church. Already the population movement 
had reached the remotest parts of New England, and mul- 
titudes of people were casting longing eyes to the western 
horizon where lay the vast, unoccupied areas that soon were 
to be made available for man’s habitation. 
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THE RiIsiInc TIDE oF MISSIONS 


From the very beginning of the Pilgrim settlement at 
Plymouth, Congregationalists have maintained a strong and 
steady emphasis upon missions.* John Eliot, the Mayhews, 
David Brainard, and Jonathan Edwards were deeply con- 
cerned in promoting missionary work among the Indians. 
It cannot be said that any large or permanent success at- 
tended these efforts to Christianize the red man. 

The first real missionary effort began in 1774 with the 
formation of the General Association of Connecticut which 
sent missionaries to New York state and Vermont. In 1798 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut was organized for 
the specific purpose of ‘‘Christianizing the heathen in North 
America, and to support and promote Christian knowledge 
within the new settlements of the United States.’’ In this 
noble determination there was envisaged the whole middle 
west and ultimately the territory embraced between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. 

The organization of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in 1810, and the American 
Home Missionary Society in 1826, indicate the rising tide 
of missionary interest. The fact that these organizations 
were created by the Congregationalists and yet bore no 
denominational title, shows it was not the thought of the 
founders to promote a denominational system of faith and 
order, but to allow other Christian groups to cooperate in 
the furtherance of our common Christian cause. 


THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


About the middle of the eighteenth century there sprang 
up in some of the Congregational churches of Massachu- 
* Bradford said: “A great hope and inward zeal they had of laying some 


good foundation for the propagation of the Gospel of the ee of God 
to those remote parts of the world.” 
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setts a growing dissatisfaction with the accepted tenets of 
the prevailing Calvinism. There developed the ‘New Eng- 
land Theology” under the leadership of Jonathan Edwards, 
his son, and Samuel Hopkins and Nathaneal Emmons. 
Over against this there arose in eastern Massachusetts a 
movement of pronounced liberal tendency. By 1790 it was 
discovered that a considerable number of Congregational 
churches were drifting away from the moorings of historic 
Congregationalism. ‘This movement received its initial 
impulse from the Mayhew brothers, Jonathan and Charles, 
and from William Ellery Channing, its most able advocate. 
The proponents came to be known as Unitarians as over 
against the Trinitarians who were supposedly orthodox 
Congregationalists and adherents of the New England 
theology. 

The actual split came in 1815 after a famous sermon 
preached by Channing. Harvard college had already with- 
drawn fellowship. But soon after the loss of this institu- 
tion the Congregationalists founded Andover seminary 
(1808) to be followed by two other training schools for 
ministers at Yale and Hartford. 


INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


From the time of the first colonial settlements Congre- 
gationalists have maintained a sustained and growing in- 
terest in education. Sixteen years after the Pilgrims landed, 
when the two colonies, Plymouth and Massachusetts, were 
still in their infancy, the Massachusetts court appropriated 
four hundred pounds for the founding of a college at 
Newtown (Cambridge). When John Harvard donated 
money and books to its meager library it took the name of 
Harvard college. The motive behind this project has been 
expressed in immortal words: ‘‘When we had builded our 
houses . . . the first thing we looked for was to build a 
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college, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry when our 
present pastors lie in the dust.”’ 

For sixty years Harvard was the only source of min- 
isterial supply for New England churches. When this school 
affliated with the Unitarians, Andover and Yale furnished 
the leadership for Congregational churches. It was at Yale 
that Asa Turner, Reuben Gaylord and Julius A. Reed pre- 
pared for their significant work in Illinois and Iowa; and 
it was at Andover that the Haystack prayer meeting group 
of Williams college trained for foreign missionary service 
under the American Board; and still later, where the even 
more famous Andover Band of 1843 reached their mo- 
mentous decision to dedicate their lives to home missionary 
service in Lowa. 

Common schools were established in Massachustts in 
1647, and in Connecticut in 1650. John Eliot prayed in 
1679: “Lord, for schools everywhere; that our schools may 
flourish; that good schools may be encouraged in every 
plantation of our country.” That prayer was answered in 
the founding of Congregational colleges, mission schools 
and academies which stretch across the whole country. 


RELicious INTOLERANCE 


In their earnest and zealous desire to establish churches 
and a civil state after the New Testament ideal, the Pil- 
grim Fathers were not infrequently as intolerant of dissent 
as were the civil and religious authorities in England from 
whom they had sought to escape. When an effort was made 
to establish an Episcopal church in the Salem Colony the 
promoters were speedily hustled back to England. When 
Ann Hutchinson and her followers disturbed the peace of 
the community, banishment from the colony was the punish- 
ment. When Roger Williams persisted in making violent 
attacks upon the civil and religious authorities, he found 
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refuge at Plymouth for a time, and from there went to 
Rhode Island where he founded the Baptist church. 

The “witchcraft” episode in New England history is one 
of the strangest phenomena, both in origin and in the 
severity of the punishment. But the Puritans did not burn 
the witches as they are sometimes charged with doing; they 
hung them. The Separatists are credited with being more 
tolerant than the Puritans. But as Dr. Walker says, 
“Neither Pilgrim nor Puritan had any thought of establish- 
ing liberty for men to do as they please.” * 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ‘‘FAITH AND ORDER” 


In this sketchy manner we have followed the main trends 
of Congregationalism down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. We have noted some of the conflicting tendencies 
which seemed to bulk large in men’s thoughts but dissolved 
and disappeared as time went on. The Pilgrim-Puritan way 
of life, pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, became 
more clearly defined as it was wrought into “deeds and 
duties” of practical experience. 

At the end of a hundred and fifty years, certain “‘princi- 
ples’ emerge as characteristic of the moral and religious 
behavior of the Pilgrim Fathers. In their religious life, 
faith and order marked their procedure. Although in their 
theological thinking their Calvinism resisted any change, 
yet as experience broadened their outlook, certain modifica- 
tions in faith and practice were inevitable. Some of the 
features of church life, for example, which appeared early 
in the Pilgrim story, receded into the background or dis- 
appeared entirely by the end of the eighteenth century. 

The early New England parish had a “pastor and teach- 
er” besides ‘‘elders.”’ This proved to be an awkward and 
expensive set-up for the average church and as Dr. Bacon 


* Williston Walker — History of Congregational Churches, p. 99. 
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says ‘“‘fell of its own weight.” It was a semi-Presbyterian 
arrangement which persisted only in associations and con- 
sociations of western Massachusetts and Connecticut where 
the Presbyterian influence was strong. The question of 
church membership was never solved with finality but it 
moved in the direction of wider liberty and tolerance. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Congre- 
gational order stands out with strength and clarity. The 
autonomy of the local church, recognized from the first, 
gathered to itself certain Presbyterian, Episcopalian and 
aristocratic accretions which dissolved in the democratic 
ideal of the right of the people to rule. The principle of 
Fellowship developed out of the Christian impulse to give 
counsel and assistance to the churches of the same faith and 
order. Congregationalists accepted for “substance of doc- 
trine’’ the Westminister Confession, which in its more severe 
features suffered modification under the bombardment of 
the New England theology. Because the churches demanded 
an educated clergy, the theological controversies won to 
their respective sides men of extraordinary ability. These 
intellectual giants were masters of forensic debate, and the 
disputations were often long and loud and embittered. Some 
of the champions were prolific in their output of books and 
pamphlets which added fuel to the fire. That seems to 
be the story of all theological disputations until they cease 
to be of further human interest and drop into oblivion. As 
Tennyson says, 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
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PRESERVATION OF PILGRIM PRINCIPLES 


When more than two hundred and fifty years had elapsed 
from the landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, the United States 
government, to suitably honor the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
principles for which they stood, erected and dedicated Fore- 
fathers Monument at Plymouth, Massachusetts. The mon- 
ument stands on the brow of the hill which overlooks the | 
harbor where the first landing was made. Five majestic 
figures wrought in granite, symbolize these principles they 
had built into the enduring structure of our national life. 
The most conspicuous symbol is the female figure of Faith 
with extended arm and finger pointing heavenward. The 
statue is mounted on a granite shaft forty-five feet high, at 
the base of which are four tributary groups symbolizing 
Morality, Law, Liberty and Education. So successfully had 
the Pilgrims exemplified and propagated these principles, a 
grateful nation deemed them worthy of perpetuating down 
through the years. 

These religious forebears were men who, first of all, be- 
lieved in God, and ordered their lives by that unalterable 
conviction. Therefore they believed in morality resting on 
religion; they believed in law, administered in justice and 
‘tempered with mercy; in liberty, civil and religious, where 
the chains of tyranny are broken and the blessings of peace 
are fostered; in education, based on wisdom and fashioned 
with experience. These were the imperishable principles 
Pilgrim-Puritan Congregationalists helped to forge during 
the first two hundred years of our unfolding history. 

Iowa and the middle west have often measured their 
indebtedness to New England in terms of men and money, 
and that is no inconsiderable heritage; but underneath these 
more tangible gifts which we have inherited, are these 
eternal principles which our spiritual ancestors have be- 
queathed to the nation of which Iowa is a part. 
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Speaking of these Congregational Puritans, President 
Conant of Harvard has said, ‘““There is no softness in that 
strain, no yielding to the wave of the future, no defeatism in 
that character. We have need of men of that tradition, a 
multitude of eager, steadfast men, men of the ideal integrity 
portrayed by John Milton. 


‘Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought, 

To swerve him from the Truth or change 
his constant mind.’ ” 


[il 
CONGREGATIONALISTS ON THE MARCH 


For we cannot tarry here! 
We must march, my darling, we must bear 
the brunt of danger. 
We, the youthful, sinewy races, all the 
rest on us depends, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! — Watt WHITMAN 


OLLOWING the Revolutionary War came the period 
of reconstruction. Broadly considered, this rebuilding 
process included social, political, economic and religious 
interests. Great restlessness was everywhere apparent. The 
war had disrupted the normal progress of civilization and 
had left many raveled ends to be gathered up into a new 
social fabric. The national life had suffered a great up- 
heaval. From the close of the war to the opening of the 
nineteenth century, the colonies were busily engaged in re- 
creating a new national structure, drafting the Constitution 
of the United States, fixing the boundaries of states that 
were to compose the Union, electing representatives to 
Congress, and inaugurating the first President of the United 
States. 


RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION 


While this social and political reconstruction was going 
on, the religious life of New England was undergoing a 
remarkable revitalization, coupled with an enlarged mis- 
sionary vision. The Congregationalists, who were the 
largest and most influential religious body in the colonies, 
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had seen their churches drifting into a state of low spiritual 
vitality. Ihe war had depleted many congregations, and not 
infrequently left the meeting house in ruins. General lethar- 
gy had settled upon all religious organizations. But as is 
often the case, the darkest hour preceded the dawn of a 
better day, and by 1790 the Congregational churches of 
western Massachusetts and Connecticut, and later in all 
New England, were experiencing a spiritual revival, far 
more extensive in time and area, and very much deeper in 
transforming power, than that which occurred during the 
Great Awakening. Historians refer to it as the “Second 
Awakening.” It was devoid of the excitement and other 
objectionable features which had accompanied the former 
movement. 

This revival of religion did not bring forth any leaders 
of the calibre and eloquence of Edwards and Whitefield, but 
appealed to the intelligence and hearts of the ablest New 
England leaders, and spread with growing power beyond 
the Hudson river and into the Middle States. This flame 
of awakened religious interest was penetrating in its reach 
and exceedingly fruitful in its results. From the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Mississippi Valley, in towns and villages, 
there appeared between 1790 to 1850, extensive revival 
movements, the like of which Congregationalists had never 
before witnessed, but for which they had earnestly prayed. 
Williston Walker sums up the net results of these revivals 
in the following words: ‘“They were a general and pro- 
found influence, quickening and uplifting the religious life 
of the nation as a whole, and their effect on Congregational- 
ism was almost that of a new birth.” 


MISSIONS AND MIGRATION 


Whether this religious awakening in the Congregational 
churches of New England was the cause or the effect, it is 
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evident that interwoven with this resurgence of evangelism 
a new missionary passion flamed forth. There were in the 
four colonies referred to in the previous chapter — (later 
combined into two, Massachusetts and Connecticut) about 
six hundred and fifty Congregational churches at the close 
of the War of Independence. Some of these churches were 
of substantial character, with ministers of learning and 
influence. Underneath the prevailing theological disturb- 
ance there was a growing tolerance among disputants in the 
same group; and the beginning, at least, of more friendly 
consideration of other denominations. This was particu- 
larly true in regard to the relations existing between the 
Congregationalists of Connecticut and the Presbyterians 
across the Hudson river in eastern New York. For one 
hundred and eighty years Congregationalism had been 
‘cabined and confined” within the limited area of New 
England, but now at the close of the eighteenth century it 
was being providentially prepared for the release of its 
propagative power in a great missionary thrust which was 
not to be halted until it reached the western boundary of 
the American continent. 

The western tide of migration started before the Revolu- 
tionary War, and after being temporarily arrested by the 
conflict, regathered strength in an exodus of remarkable 
volume, in which the Christian missionary figured prom- 
inently. The Ordinance of 1787, opening the Northwest 
Territory, was the signal for an awakened sense of new 
missionary responsibility among the Congregational churches 
of New England. 

Following the rapid spread of population throughout the 
New England states, historians estimate that not less than 
eight hundred thousand people migrated across the Hudson 
river between 1790 and 1820. It is thought that by 1850 
not less than a million and a half persons of New England 
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origin were scattered throughout different sections of the 
‘country. This westward thrust followed generally the 
parallels of latitude. The earliest settlers of western New 
York, northern Ohio, southern Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, were to a large extent ‘Yankees.’ But as the 
tide of immigration moved westward there was a large infil- 
tration from the southeastern states — Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. At the close of the eighteenth century the 
most westerly outpost of Congregationalism was Marietta, 
Ohio, where a church was organized in 1796; and the second 
in the Western Reserve at Austinburg, founded in 1801. 
These two churches were the remote western frontier of 
Congregationalism as we turn into the nineteenth century. 
The strength of Congregationalism at the close of the 
War of Independence, was distributed through the New 
England states as follows: Connecticut, 203 churches; 
Massachusetts, 170; New Hampshire, 120; Vermont, 90; 
Maine, 65; Rhode Island, 10. The total, 658, represented 
a numerical strength equal to three times that of all the 
other denominations combined within the same area. There 
were approximately two hundred other religious organiza- 
tions chiefly Baptists and Episcopalians. The Presbyterian 
influence was strong in Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts, both in doctrine and in polity, but the number of 
churches of that order was negligible in New England. The 
strength of Presbyterianism lay beyond the Hudson river 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The pre- 
dominant strength of Congregationalism within a compara- 
tively small area had a tendency to develop smug compla- 
cency on the part of its adherents. Not a few of its leaders 
were of the opinion that this type of polity was better fitted 
for the homogenous population of New England rather 
than for the rough and tumble life of the frontier. This 
prevailing idea, together with the lack of centralized au- 
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thority, handicapped the Congregationalists in promoting 
national expansion and made them hesitant about under- 
taking any large missionary adventure. 

But the new spiritual awakening and the new missionary 
passion, so intimately joined together, eventually asserted 
themselves in a daring venture of faith. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the creation in 1798 of the Connecticut 
Missionary Society. Massachusetts organized a similar 
society in 1799. New Hampshire followed two years later, 
and Vermont formed its missionary society in 1807. All 
these agencies were brought into existence by an inward 
spiritual compulsion and an outward spiritual opportunity 
which, in area, embraced the region from the Hudson river 
to the Mississippi Valley. Ihe Congregational families who 
set their faces westward planning to establish their homes 
in central and western New York and northern Ohio, 
brought the church of the Pilgrim faith with them and where 
any considerable number of people settled they planted their 
church. But some found themselves isolated, and it was not 
an easy matter to adjust themselves to pioneer conditions. 
Economic necessities were pressing and it required much 
toil and sacrifice to establish homes. For the time being 
they held the church in their hearts, believing that in due 
course the church of their choice would be enshrined in an 
objective reality. 


THE PLAN oF UNION 


The inherent kinship in origin as well as in religious be- 
lief, drew Congregationalists and Presbyterians together. 
As early as 1766 there had been a joint convention of the 
Synods of New York and Philadelphia and the General 
Association of Connecticut. This arrangement continued 
until the Revolution and was again renewed after the war. 
In 1790 the Congregationalists of Connecticut, in their 
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General Association, went on record as favoring a closer 
union with the Presbyterians; and by common agreement 
there was an exchange of delegates between the General 
Association and the General Assembly, representatives from 
each attending the meeting of the other, with all the rights 
and privileges of regularly seated delegates. The tide of 
emigration pouring out from New England into the ‘‘West- 
ern Country” called for all the religious reinforcements 
which could be summoned. Facing this vast and ever in- 
creasing missionary opportunity it was inevitable that Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians should be drawn together 
in mutual and harmonious cooperation. This growing ac- 
quaintance between these two religious groups led ultimately 
to the ‘Plan of Union” agreed upon in 1801 and designed 
to establish a uniform system of church government for 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in the new western 
settlements. 

When this Plan of Union was adopted, a high order of 
Christian statesmanship was revealed. So far as human 
wisdom could discern it was altogether the right and Chris- 
tian thing to do. Common sense, as well as Christian toler- 
ance, demanded that when these New England Congrega- 
tionalists planted churches and other Christian institutions 
out in the wilderness, there should be fraternal cooperation 
in work and worship and the avoidance of rivalries, bicker- 
ing and conflict. : 

When the Congregational missionary arrived on the west- 
ern frontier he discovered other religious forces had pre- 
ceded him. These migratory movements were made up of 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians who were more zealous to 
propagate Presbyterianism than Congregationalists were to 
promote the Pilgrim faith. Both groups often found them- 
selves in the same community and most of these communities 
could not support two rival church organizations. It could 
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not be expected, in this stage of the evolution of denomina- 
tionalism, that one denomination would surrender to the 
other, so the way of compromise appeared to be the most 
feasible. Under the Plan it was agreed that a Congrega- 
tional minister might serve a Presbyterian church and vice 
versa. A congregation which found itself made up of mem- 
bers from each group was allowed to conduct its denomina- 
tional affairs under the direction of a standing committee. 
This arrangement seems to have been not unlike what is 
known in modern times as the Federated church, where each 
_ Organization unites in common work and worship, but main- 
tains its own denominational identity; and in that manner 
preserves the regulative principles of its own fellowship. 

After the Plan had been in operation for a quarter of a 
century the American Home Missionary Society was organ- 
ized in 1826, made up of Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Dutch Reformed churches. This agency provided the chan- 
nel through which the Plan of Union functioned. The 
Society was largely dominated by Presbyterian influence 
although the Congregationalists provided the major portion 
of the resources for its operation. The Society enjoined 
upon all of its missionaries “‘to endeavor by all proper means 
to promote mutual forbearance and a spirit of accommoda- 
tion between those inhabitants of the new settlement who 
hold the Presbyterian, and those who hold the Congrega- 
tional form of government.” 

While the Plan was conceived in the spirit of fraternal 
good will, in actual practice it worked out to the disadvan- 
tage of the Congregationalists and to the corresponding 
advantage of the Presbyterians. The latter group was more 
aggressive in its evangelistic effort and more centralized in 
its organization. The Congregationalists on the other hand, 
were more loosely organized and not so insistent on propa- 
gating their own particular faith. Moreover the Connecti- 
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cut type of Congregationalism, as has been pointed out, was 
more nearly Presbyterian in its polity, under the Saybrook 
Platform, than was the Massachusetts type, which adhered 
more nearly to the tradition ‘of pure democracy. Although 
the Congregational element predominated in central and 
western New York, there was a steady drift to Presby- 
terianism. The gradual inflowing of Presbyterian senti- 
ments into the minds of Congregationalists obscured denom- 
inational lines, and the latter slipped all too easily into the 
Presbyterian fold. 

This process is illustrated in a group of churches in west- 
ern New York. The New England Congregationalists 
brought with them their individualistic conception of church 
administration when they went out into the wilderness. 
Hardship, poverty and social loneliness was their common 
experience. Naturally they craved the advantages of the 
church and public worship, but were often too impoverished 
and too few in numbers to afford the luxury of a minister 
of their own. With the Presbyterians already on the ground 
and better organized, and with a presbytery covering the 
area within which the Congregationalists found themselves, 
it was not difficult for the latter to choose the course of least 
resistance and place themselves under the care of the presby- 
tery, while at the same time retaining their own administra- 
tive forms. Under this ‘accommodation system” as it was 
called, the Congregational church of Florence, in Oneida 
county, N. Y., organized in 1816, soon joined the presby- 
tery. In the same way the Candor church, organized in 
1808 by Congregationalists became Presbyterian in 1821. 
The First Presbyterian church of Owego was organized as 
a Congregational church in 1817 and in 1831 surrendered 
to the Cayuga presbytery. 

When a Presbyterian church had acquired a substantial 
Congregational element, the ‘‘accommodation system’’ did 
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not work out happily, and not infrequently the Congrega- 
tionalists withdrew and established their own churches. This 
was often made possible by the accession of fresh Congrega- 
tional strength from the New England states. The Plan 
of Union continued in effect with growing dissatisfaction to 
both parties until 1837 when the Old School Presbyterians 
withdrew. It continued with the New School Presbyterians 
until 1852, when the Congregationalists withdrew. 

This episode in Congregational history has been consid- 
ered from two opposite viewpoints. Those eager to build up 
a large denomination have deplored the whole thing as 
“disastrous.’’ Dr. A. E. Dunning in his book, “‘Congrega- 
tionalists in America,” devotes a chapter to ‘“The Disastrous 
Plan of Union.” Others have regarded it as an ‘‘heroic act 
of self-abnegation.”” Various estimates have been made as 
to the number of churches “‘lost’”’ to the Congregationalists 
under the Plan. One of the most reliable historians of the 
Iowa fellowship, Julius A. Reed, affirms, ‘“‘We have given 
to American Presbyterianism one-half of its numerical, 
financial, social and spiritual strength.” If it is true that 
Congregationalists have given ‘over two thousand churches 
which were in origin and usage Congregational” to the 
Presbyterians, it represents a magnificent contribution to 
ecclesiastical liberalization. Dr. Leonard Bacon takes a fair 
and sensible view of the whole matter when he says: “It 
would be unjust not to commemorate with due honor the 
generous magnanimity with which the pilgrims of this new 
exodus, pastors and people alike, consented to sacrifice per- 
sonal preference and cherished usages and traditions, in the 
interest of the Kingdom of heaven.” * 

The Plan, we believe, was conceived in honor and integ- 
rity and with view to the furtherance of the gospel of Christ 
on the frontier. It was the first sincere attempt on the part 


* Leonard W. Bacon, “The Congregationalists,” p. 153. 
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of two major denominations to work out a plan of Christian 
cooperation. If in this experiment the Congregationalists 
stood to “‘lose their life’ they soon “found” it again, in a 
new consciousness and concern for their own fellowship, 
and brought into clearer perspective the democratic prin- 
ciples in church and state. 


REACHING THE MISSISSIPPI 


The third decade of the nineteenth century carried the 
advancing tide of migration to the Mississippi valley. Suc- 
cessive waves flowed into Ohio. Michigan, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. In this population movement there was a 
considerable mixture: of the Yankee element, but not as 
large as has been commonly supposed. The converging 
streams from the states on the Atlantic seaboard and far- 
ther west met and mingled in various proportions as they 
moved toward the Mississippi. There was the same ming- 
ling of religious groups. Following much the same lines of 
latitude, the Congregationalists of New England moved 
directly westward, south of the Great Lakes, into what is 
now known as the great Corn Belt of the Mississippi valley. 

The American Home Missionary Society, ever alert to 
spread the gospel among the new settlers, commissioned its 
missionaries and sent them forth into this new ‘‘West,” 
embracing the great central states mentioned above. Under 
the auspices of this Society the Yale-[llinois Band was sent 
out in 1829. In this group of eleven men, seven of whom 
arrived the same year and four the year following, was a 
young man, Asa Turner, whose whole career is bound up 
so intimately with Iowa, as to make a brief sketch of his 
early life desirable at this point. 


ASA TURNER — FATHER OF IOWA CONGREGATIONALISM 


Asa Turner was born at Templeton, Massachusetts, June 
II, 1799. His was a religious home of the milder Calvin- 
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istic and Puritan type. President George F. Magoun, in his 
‘Asa Turner and His Times” quotes Turner’s younger 
brother Jonathan as saying: “I never heard my father make 
any appeal to us on the ground that he was our father, 
Moses fashion; it was always on the higher ground, Christ- 
fashion; ‘Jonathan, do you think that is right?’ ”’ 

The village church became Unitarian in the defection 
which swept so many churches in eastern Massachusetts into 
that order. The family allied itself with this church, much 
to the regret of young Turner who felt that in so doing the 
religious life of the family suffered deterioration, losing its 
“vigor and spontaneity.”’ His early religious life was at- 
tended by deep conflict, alternating between light and dark- 
ness, until he finally emerged into convictions which rooted 
in personal experience, and marked him as the possessor of 
a warm evangelical faith. As a school teacher for a brief 
time, it was his custom to open the school each day with 
Bible reading and prayer. When the school authorities re- 
minded the young teacher that he was hired to teach and 
not to preach Turner simply answered, ‘‘Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye.’’ That closed the debate. 

He prepared for college at Amherst Academy and en- 
tered Yale college in 1823, graduating in 1827. Three years 
later he completed his theological training at Yale Divinity 
School. 

Two great events in the life of Turner occurred in 1830. 
He was invited to join a band of Yale students who were 
going to Illinois to preach and to plant educational institu- 
tions. This invitation he accepted. At the same time he 
found his life companion, in the person of Martha Bull, a 
Boston school teacher ‘“‘who was willing to cast in her lot’’ 
with a young missionary adventuring out into “the wild and 
woolly west.’ With characteristic dispatch the young couple 
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were on their way early in the fall and found their assign- 
ment at Quincy, Adams county, Illinois. On December 4th 
a church was organized at Quincy, made up of “three 
Baptists, three Congregationalists, four Presbyterians and 
five from the world.” It was a Presbyterian church which 
three years later became Congregational by the people’s 
choice. 

During the eight year pastorate at Quincy, Turner also 
acted as Agent for the American Home Missionary Society. 
This took him on many extended missionary journeys to 
survey both the occupied and unoccupied territory in Lllinois 
and Iowa. As he traveled, he preached. ‘Temperance and 
abolition were the two reforms he espoused. In the spring 
of 1836, in company with Rev. W. M. Kirby of Mendon, 
Illinois, Mr. Turner made a missionary tour into the Black 
Hawk Purchase. They crossed the Mississippi at Fort 
Madison. The first settlement visited was Farmington on 
the Des Moines river, which was reached by ‘“‘a certain dim 
track,’ after some hazardous adventures. Here Turner 
preached. Retracing the journey these brethren turned 
eastward towards Burlington. This trail led within a mile 
and a half of the furture Denmark which was then only an 
“uninhabitable prairie’ with a “clump of hickories” as a 
landmark, but destined to become the scene of Mr. Turner’s 
fruitful ministry of nearly thirty years. 

From Burlington and Yellow Springs, where these mis- 
sionaries again preached in true apostolic missionary fash- 
ion, they turned their faces northward, following the west 
bank of the Mississippi to Bloomington (Muscatine) and 
on to Davenport, the center of which was a cornfield and 
the inhabitants thereof ‘some two thousand Indians en- 
camped on the ground to receive their pensions from Rock 
Island.’ Crossing the river to the Illinois side they returned 
eventually to the starting point of their journey. Mr. 
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Turner records his impressions of this extensive survey: 
“As to this country,” he says, “I see but one objection. It 
is so beautiful that there might be an unwillingness to ex- 
change it for the paradise above.’ He remarks on the 
richness of the soil, the watercourses, the banks covered 
with timber and says that “‘the settlers generally are of much 
better character than usually falls to the lot of a new 
country.” 


THe “YANKEE” SETTLEMENT AT DENMARK 


At the very time Asa Turner was making these explora- 
tions in the lowa country, a group of emigrants from New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire, arrived at Quincy, Illinois. It is 
believed that Turner may have been indirectly, if not direct- 
ly, responsible for influencing these families to move west. 
The activities of the Illinois band were extensive and in- 
cluded the establishment of Illinois College. It was in the 
interest of this institution that Turner returned to his native 
heath in 1832 to raise funds. Naturally he had much to say 
about the potential greatness and glory of the Mississippi 
valley. This appealed so strongly to his hearers at New 
Ipswich that Lewis Epps went west to investigate the merits 
of this glowing report. His personal investigation con- 
firmed what Turner had so convincingly declared. Accord- 
ingly, in June 1836 Timothy Fox, Lewis Epps and Curtis 
Shedd, with their families, together with Edward A. Hillis 
and Samuel Houston, came to Quincy; in October of the 
same year they were joined by William Brown and family, 
who had made a journey of fourteen hundred miles in a 
covered wagon. These four families were the original 
founders of the first ‘‘Yankee Settlement’? west of the 
Mississippi. The location chosen was Lee county in the 
Black Hawk Purchase, and embraced a “‘squatter’s claim” 
purchased for two hundred dollars. This tract of land had 
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on it a log cabin sixteen by eighteen feet, yet large enough 
in those pioneer days to house the four families. 

The following year, 1837, the small colony was enlarged 
by further emigration from New Ipswich. The same year 
the settlement, now called Denmark, built a school house 
in which Eliza Houston was the first teacher. She bore the 
highly honored family name associated with the Denmark 
community and church for more than a century. 


FOUNDING OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


All these early settlers of Denmark were of New Eng- 
land origin save one. They came largely from New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, or the adjoining county. They were a 
thrifty, industrious, intelligent people, and religiously in- 
clined. Their religious afhliations were of the Congrega- 
tional order. They, therefore, brought with them two trad- 
tional institutions, church and school. Simultaneously with 
the erection of their primitive cabins, they “built an altar 
unto the Lord’’ and from the first gathered regularly for 
worship on the Sabbath. Although they had no minister or 
missionary to shepherd them, they were drawn together by 
the common experiences of pioneer privations and hardship, 
and the common danger of prowling Indians. 

In 1837 and 1838, Rev. William P. Apthorp, a mis- 
sionary of the American Home Missionary Society, sta- 
tioned near Fort Madison, extended his spiritual oversight 
to ““The Haystack” settlement as Denmark was then called, 
by preaching part time. He is said to have been the first 
resident Congregational minister in Iowa. 

In November 1837, Julius A. Reed, stationed at War- 
saw, Illinois, visited Denmark for the first time and has this 
to say about the place: 


I found at Denmark Messrs. Epps and Shedd occupying a cabin 
jointly. Deacon Fox had built two cabins on his farm, one of which 
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was occupied by William Brown, with whom I spent the night. The 
chimney smoked intolerably, and Mrs. Brown was shedding tears; 
whether it was because of home sickness or the smoke I did not know, 
but I knew it was not home sickness that made me weep with her. 
The improvements at that time were a few very ordinary log cabins, 
each with a field of a few acres, enclosed with a worm fence. Com- 
forts and conveniences were all in the future. Soon after, Deacon 
Fox, in behalf of the people, requested me to arrange with Mr. 
Turner to organize a church at Denmark. 


Although the Denmark settlers were ready to organize a 
church in the fall of 1837, the great event did not take 
place until the following spring, on account of the hazard 
attending the crossing of the Mississippi in the late fall. 
Brothers Turner of Quincy and Reed of Warsaw, who had 
been invited to assist in the organization, considered dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, and postponed the crossing 
until a more favorable season. The delay gave the Denmark 
people more time to prepare for the occasion. 

Early the next spring Rev. William Apthorp reports: 
“At Denmark a church is to be organized with the leave of 
Providence the last Sabbath in May, with the help of 
Brother Turner from Quincy. . .. They have always had 
a Bible class among themselves, and this spring a Sabbath 
school for the younger portion will be commenced. They 
have raised a frame for a meeting and school house, but 
will not have it covered until some time this spring. The 
country on this side of the river is rapidly filling up. There 
are many towns growing up within a small circuit. Burling- 
ton, twenty miles up the river, the seat of territorial govern- 
ment, is an important place.”’ 

The organization of the Congregational church of Den- 
mark took place May 5, 1838. The ministerial brethren 
participating in this event, and shaping the destiny of the 
infant church, were Asa Turner, Jr., of Quincy, Julius A. 
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Reed of Warsaw, and William Apthorp of Fort Madison, 
who had occasionally ministered to this pioneer flock. The 
Quincy minister, who later was to be the pastor at Denmark, 
has left on record the story of the organization: 


Such as wished to enter into covenant with each other and with God 
as a church of Christ, related their Christian experience, the ground 
of their hope, and their motives in wishing to constitute themselves a 
branch of Christ’s Visible church. The examination was regarded 
satisfactory. Accordingly, May 5, 1838, thirty two individuals 
assented to the Articles of Faith, and covenanted with one another to 
serve the Lord. The day was pleasant, and the occasion one of great 
interest to the little immigrant band. They were the first to unfurl 
that banner on the west side of the Mississippi which more than two 
‘hundred years before their fathers unfurled over Plymouth Rock; 
the first to profess those doctrines and embrace that church polity 
beyond the ‘‘Father of Waters,” which has blessed New England 
from generation to generation. The infant church stood alone on the 
outskirts of civilization, farther west than any other that bore the 
family name, cherishing the hope that their doctrines and polity might 
roll west with the wave of emigration. 


The Manual of the Church, published in 1888, contains 
the original Articles of Faith, the Covenant, and the Rules 
for its business procedure. ‘he Bible is declared to be the 
Word of God; the Godhead embraces the three persons of 
the Trinity; man is a sinner who can only be redeemed 
through the Cross of Christ; the Holy Spirit is the regen- 
erating factor in man’s salvation. The basis of membership 
is “satisfactory evidence of Christian character’; and the 
‘mode of baptism” is left to individual judgment. Certain 
inhibitions are set forth with regard to the use of “‘spirituous 
liquors, except for medical and chemical purposes,” and no 
one “shall be received into the church who will not habit- 
ually abstain from its use and traffic, except as above men- 
tioned.”” Ihe members also agreed, under the terms of the 
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Covenant, to support the church, keep the Sabbath, main- 
tain family prayers, and abstain from ‘‘all vain and sinful 
amusements.” 

Anticipating the organization of the church, the people 
made haste to complete their house of worship. This was a 
rude shelter twenty by twenty-four feet, hewn out of native 
timber and covered with oak shales. ‘The floor was of loose 
boards, the pews rough slabs without backs. The door and 
windows were supplied the day before the organization. 
The pulpit was improvised with a top board six inches wide 
supported by cottonwood boards in front and black walnut 
at the sides. The church was a rough-hewn structure but 
the best the people could afford and they built their lives 
into it. 

There is no record that this church building as such was 
ever formally dedicated. But in the organization of the 
church and in the dedication of the people to the furtherance 
of the gospel of Christ in the new country, this “shanty 
sanctuary,” the work of their hands and the gift of their 
hearts, was dedicated ‘‘to the glory of God and to the serv- 
ice of man.”’ Thus in 1838 Congregationalism in its west- 
ward march reached this remote outpost in the Lowa country. 
Here the church of the Living God was planted in the 
wilderness, and for one hundred years it has stood as the 
beacon light of Iowa Congregationalism, radiating its 
blessed influence not only throughout the state but also 
around the world. 


IV 
THE CRADLE OF IOWA CONGREGATIONALISM 


The present generation will never realize how much 
they are indebted to the first settlers—AsA TURNER 


HE Congregational movement has now been traced 

from its New England source across the Hudson into 
the Mohawk valley and over the Alleghenies to the West- 
ern Reserve of northern Ohio, and into the regions be- 
yond — Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and lowa. The tide of 
migration was temporarily halted by the natural barrier of 
the Mississippi, but as soon as the land-seekers glimpsed 
the expansive area on the western side of the river, they 
were so fascinated and allured only actual possession could 
satisfy them. There was a challenge in crossing the Father 
of Waters and planting one’s feet upon soil where the white 
settler had never trod, and where the foundations of a new 
commonwealth could be laid without the restraint of prece- 
dent or tradition. There was abundance of unoccupied land 
in Illinois where the New Ipswich emigrants might have 
established their homes. But they could not rest there and 
be content. They must push on across this Jordon to what 
seemed to them God’s Promised Land. 


TURNER COMES TO DENMARK 


The thirty-two persons who formed the Denmark church 
builded unconsciously the focal center which drew many 
other families from New England and other eastern states. 
Church and school, having been established within a few 
months after the settlement, lured those who were of like 
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mind and purpose. The Quincy pastor, because of his pro- 
nounced views on the slavery question, had aroused some 
opposition in his church, which made it expedient, if not 
opportune, for him to accept the invitation of the Denmark 
church to become its pastor. 

After eight years in Illinois, Asa Turner crossed over to 
Iowa in July, 1838, and became the pastor of the Denmark 
church August 1st. It was agreed between him and the 
people that he serve the church on half time at a salary of 
three hundred dollars. The other half he could devote to 
missionary tours, seeking out new communities, preaching 
the gospel of redemption and hope, and otherwise being a 
gospel ranger in the rapidly forming settlements on the 
frontier. No one in our fellowship ever possessed greater 
missionary zeal than did this first pastor of the Denmark 
church. 

It is generally agreed that the primary motive which up- 
rooted the early settlers of Iowa from their native heath, 
and led them to seek a new country, was economic rather 
than religious or political. One can quickly understand why 
the inhabitants in and around New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire, were willing to exchange their rock-ribbed mountains 
and stony farms for the rich and beautiful and bountiful soil 
between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. It was the 
report of the fertility of the soil in the Iowa country, and 
the potential greatness of a future commonwealth that 
loosed the ancient moorings of many easterners and south- 
erners, and sent them across the Great Lakes into Wisconsin 
and hence on to Iowa; or down the Ohio and up the Missis- 
sippi; or across country by way of the prairie schooner. Be- 
fore there were any cornfields or orchards or churches or 
school houses, as known to the modern inhabitants, there 
were boosters for Iowa whose eloquence in portraying the 
beauty and fertility of the virgin prairie resounded widely. 
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THE LAND TO BE POSSESSED 


Asa Turner has already been quoted as to his impressions 
of southeastern Iowa after his missionary tour in 1836. The 
expanse of the prairie was illimitable. In its joyous wildness 
the prairie grass grew as high ‘‘as the wheels of the oncom- 
ing prairie schooner.”’ Flowers flourished in great profu- 
sion and adorned hilltop and valley. There was timber in 
large quantity and variety along the streams, offering un- 
limited material for human shelter. Woods and rivers 
afforded a “‘happy hunting ground”’ for trader and trapper, 
as well as for the Indian who claimed original possession. 
All this vast area which was Turner’s ‘Larger Parish” was 
traversed by at least five beautiful rivers all flowing in a 
southeasterly direction until they met and mingled with the 
waters of the majestic Mississippi. No wonder the pioneers 
declared Iowa to be “‘as beautiful a country as God ever 
permitted man to set his foot on!” 

Two months after the Denmark church was organized 
the Iowa Territory was formed by act of Congress, July 3, 
1838, with Burlington as the seat of government. ‘The tract 
of land embraced within the territorial boundary was carved 
out of the Louisiana Purchase which France released to the 
United States in 1804. For a short time the Iowa region 
was attached to Indiana Territory; then to the Missouri 
Territory in 1812. When the latter became a state in 1821, 
the Iowa District was simply a part of a great unorganized 
area of the United States, whose affairs were in the hands 
of army officers or Indian agents appointed mainly to pro- 
tect the Indians against the aggression of the whites. In 
1834 the Iowa District was cast like a waif into the lap of 
Michigan; finally in 1836 it became that part of Wisconsin 
Territory which lay beyond the Mississippi, and most gen- 
erally designated as the Black Hawk Purchase. 

This Purchase had been acquired by treaty negotiated 
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September 21, 1832 by General Winfield Scott and Govy- 
ernor John Reynolds of Illinois, with the Sacs and Foxes 
and Winnebagoes, at a council held on the west bank of the 
Mississippi where the city of Davenport now stands. The 
five million acres composing this tract cost the government 
ten or twelve cents an acre. The treaty was ratified by Con- 
gress February 3, 1833 and the Indians gave possession 
June ist of the same year. The second Purchase of an 
additional million acres adjoined the Black Hawk Purchase 
on the west and was ceded to the government in 1837. 

When the territorial government was formed at about 
the time Mr. Turner came to Denmark, the occupied area 
was largely on the eastern fringe and within the Black Hawk 
Purchase. The portion inhabited by the white man actually 
consisted of a narrow strip of land running from the Mis- 
souri line northward to Prairie du Chien and west from the 
river some fifty miles. In 1836, while the Iowa District was 
a part of Michigan Territory, the Michigan authorities 
divided the Black Hawk Purchase into two large counties. 
The dividing line was the Iowa river. The northern por- 
tion was designated as Dubuque county and the southern 
Demoines. In the same year a census of the district re- 
vealed that there were 6290 people in Demoines county 
and 4274 in Dubuque. These 10,564 persons were white 
settlers, many of whom had rushed in before the Purchase 
had been officially opened. So great was the land rush, the 
immigrant outdistanced the surveyor, and staked out his 
“squatter claim,’’ the possession of which led to legal com- 
plications which had to be adjusted later. By 1840 this strip 
had a population of 43,000 white settlers. 


THE First WHITE SETTLERS 


While these political developments were in progress and 
lowa was acquiring recognition in its own right, the heart 
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of the pastor in the Denmark parsonage yearned for these 
new settlers who were taking possession of this virgin soil. 
It required only a moderate imagination to vision a great 
state in the making, into whose structure great Christian 
principles must be built. 

The people who first settled in Lowa were not all of New 
England origin or descent, as is often supposed. The first 
white inhabitants were from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. A survey of the population in southern Iowa, 
made in 1841, revealed that a great majority of the settlers 
were from Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana. In spite of the 
fact that there was a ‘‘Yankee”’ settlement at Denmark, a 
writer of this period declares, ‘“Yankees were a scarce article 
in Lee county’; and not all Yankees, who came into Iowa 
in the fourth decade of this century were Congregationalists 
or even religiously inclined. A fair estimate of New Eng- 
land representation in Iowa at this time would be between 
four and five per cent. The moral and religious influence 
of the New England element, however, was out of all pro- 
‘portion to its numerical strength. 

The early pioneers who crossed into Iowa with the open- 
ing of the Black Hawk Purchase in 1833, “were technically 
law violaters,’’ since Congress had passed an act in 1785 
forbidding settlement on such lands until after surveys had 
been made, and the lands offered for sale. The ‘‘violators”’ 
of this congressional restriction were bitterly denounced 
in Congress. Senator Ewing of Ohio is quoted as saying he 
‘would not object to giving each rascal who crossed the 
Mississippi one thousand dollars to get rid of him.” John 
C. Calhoun is reported to have remarked in 1838 that “the 
Iowa country had been seized on by a lawless body of armed 
men’ attempting to set up a government of their own in 
defiance of the laws of the country. 

Contrasted with these severe and contemptuous remarks 
regarding the character of the population, we have the testi- 
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mony of Lieut. Albert M. Lea, who spent much time in the 
Iowa District while it was still attached to Wisconsin, and 
who made extensive surveys throughout the territory. In 
sober judgment, Lea declares: ‘“The character of the popu- 
lation is such as is rarely to be found in our newly acquired 
territories. With very few exceptions, there is not a more 
orderly, industrious, active, pains-taking population west of 
the Alleghenies than is this Iowa District. Those who have 
been accustomed to associate the name squatter with the 
idea of idleness and recklessness, would be quite surprised 
to see the systematic manner in which everything is here 
conducted. For intelligence, I boldly assert, they are not 
surpassed as a body, by an equal number of citizens of any 
country in the world.’’ While the last sentence of this quota- 
tion is a bit rhetorical and takes in rather too much territory, 
nevertheless here is the judgment of a technically trained 
man, who from extensive travel and personal observation, 
records what to him were the exact facts. 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 


But what about the religious outlook at the time Congre- 
gationalism gained its foothold in 1838? While the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century marks the beginning of the 
Pilgrim and Puritan faith on Iowa soil, Congregationalists 
were not the first religious group on the ground. When the 
Iowa Territory was organized there were probably upwards 
of twenty thousand white people within the first and second 
Black Hawk Purchase. The most populous communities 
were Dubuque and Burlington. Early in the decade many 
people had been drawn to Dubuque because of its lead 
mines. The first religious emissaries were Catholic priests, 
who had worked among the Indians in northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota long before any white settlement had 
been established. 

Dubuque, which has been a Catholic stronghold for more 
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than a century, was first visited by a Methodist missionary 
in 1833. Rev. Barton Randle, who was sent into the Pur- 
chase, built a log cabin church in 1834, “‘with the help of 
Irish, French, Dutch and negro contributions.” —The Metho- 
dist brethren shared this building with other denominations 
who wished to use it. Father Fitzmaurice came to Dubuque 
in 1835 and planned at once the erection of a Catholic 
church. Father Mazzuchelli completed the project and St. 
Raphaels church was the first Catholic parish in Dubuque 
and in lowa. The Presbyterians came in 1835. Rev. Aratus 
Kent of Galena, Illinois, visited Dubuque frequently. It is 
supposed his deep interest in the lead mine workers may 
have brought him to the west bank of the Mississippi as 
early as 1831. At any rate Mr. Kent was a most active 
missionary, who ranged up and down the river from Bel- 
levue on the south to Prairie du Chien on the north, seeking 
out isolated communities, and ministering to the religious 
needs of the pioneers. The Congregationalists appeared at 
Dubuque in December 1835. Rev. Cyrus Watson, their 
representative, was sent out by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, bearing a commission dated January 1, 
1836. 

_ While these historic beginnings were being made at the 
northern port of entry into Iowa Territory, things were 
stirring religiously at Burlington, which, as has been noted, 
became the Territorial capital in 1838. The frontier 
evangelist, Peter Cartwright, visited Burlington in the 
spring of 1834. He was followed by his nephew, Barton H. 
Cartwright, first Methodist missionary in southeastern 
Iowa. He is said to have divided his time between preaching 
and breaking prairie sod to raise food for himself, since he 
took no collections and received no salary. He wore “‘plain 
linen pants, home-made cotton vest, common shoes, without 
socks, with no coat and a common chip hat.”’ It was through 
the Burlington gateway that most of the New England 
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Pilgrims found their way into Iowa and two years before 
the territorial government was formed, a group of them, 
as we have seen, settled at Denmark and then set about to 
establish a Congregational church and an academy. 

When Asa Turner became pastor at Denmark he was just 
under forty years of age. Right in the prime of life, he 
measured his strength against the tremendous missionary 
challenge he saw before him as he surveyed the field which 
was “ripe unto harvest.” Here was a boundless physical 
and moral wilderness. He sought to fulfill the divine com- 
mand to “replenish the earth and subdue it,” but the spirit- 
ual conquest was more baffling. For some months he was 
the lone sentinel upon the frontier of Congregationalism, 
crying in the wilderness for more missionaries to be sent 
from the east to become his co-workers in the proclamation 
of the gospel in this land of unparalleled missionary op- 
portunity. 


Tue MiIssIONARY CHALLENGE OF THE FRONTIER 


The frontier has always had a gripping fascination for 
those who have in their blood the spirit of adventure. It. 
has been characteristic of all population movements within 
civilized nations that the Christian missionary follows close 
on the heels of the emigrant. There is first of all the bold 
adventurer who blazes the trail and sets his stake on the 
outposts of civilization; this adventure of faith awakens in 
others an insatiable desire to seek life’s larger fulfillment in 
a similar enterprise. While Father Turner was sending his 
appeals to the Home Missionary Society for re-enforce- 
ments, young men were being providentially prepared, who 
later came to the assistance of this solitary Congregational 
missionary in the trans-Mississippi region. 

The missionary who found himself on the frontier joy- 
fully accepted the privations of primitive conditions. With 
meager financial support and with little or no equipment for 
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carrying forward his work, the planting of religious units 
was a slow and toilsome process. That missionary was for- 
tunate if he was provided with a saddle and a four-legged 
beast of burden for transportation purposes in pursuing his 
itinerant ministry. Not infrequently his two legs served him 
in good stead. In the pursuit of his missionary effort Mr. 
Turner soon made the acquaintance of such communities as 
Danville, Fairfield, Mt. Pleasant, Farmington, and others 
farther afield, where there were good prospects for organiz- 
ing churches. ‘To him the field presented a ripened harvest, 
but the laborers were lacking. 

It was this situation — lack of missionary workers — 
that compelled Asa Turner to send almost frantic calls to 
the A.H.M.S. for more workers for Iowa. he pressure 
on the Society, because of the scarcity of men and money, 
often prevented immediate response to even heart-breaking 
appeals. There were not enough available young men to 
meet the demand; and, moreover, seminary graduates had 
some choice as to their field of service. The choice of a field 
was determined by its need, and in 1840, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, as well as Iowa, were frontier states, with Mace- 
donian missionary needs. But as Turner worked and waited 
and watched, his prayers began to be answered. 


THE COMING OF NEw RECRUITS 


The first hopeful response came with the arrival of 
Reuben Gaylord on December 1, 1839. He was then twenty- 
seven years of age and just married. Born in Connecticut, 
of Huguenot stock, he graduated from Yale university in 
1834, and came directly to Illinois college, Jacksonville, 
where he served as tutor until 1837, when he returned to 
the Divinity school at Yale and graduated the following 
year. His interest in teaching was easily transferred to 
preaching and he offered himself to the American Home 
Missionary Society, since he, with “a few young men, mem- 
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bers of this Seminary, had become deeply interested in that 
section of our country lying west of the Mississippi, com- 
monly known as ‘Iowa District’ or ‘Black Hawk Purchase.’ 
Seeing its destitute condition, forlorn as respects educational 
and religious institutions . . . we feel a strong conviction 
that if the way is open, it is our duty to plant our feet west 
of the Father of Waters.” 

This is one of the noblest declarations of purpose to be 
found in the annals of the Iowa fellowship. It is a revela- 
tion of Gaylord’s absolute dedication to the high ideals of 
religion and education to be translated into reality ‘“‘in the 
future state of Iowa, while yet in its infancy.’ In mid- 
summer of 1838 he received his commission to begin work 
at Mt. Pleasant, in Henry county. Following his ordination 
at Plymouth, Connecticut, he started west and was married 
in Illinois on October 13. Soon thereafter, on the edge of 
winter, the young couple set up housekeeping in the most 
primitive fashion at Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 

The coming of Gaylord multiplied the Congregational 
ministry a hundred fold. Father Turner was no longer 
alone. He and Reuben Gaylord held the fort for Congre- 
gationalism in 1839 and for the larger part of the follow- 
ing year. 

Late in the fall of 1840 another name of great significance 
to Iowa Congregationalism was added to the ministerial 
roster. Julius A. Reed, who, as stated above, had made a 
missionary excursion into Iowa from Illinois, and who had 
assisted Turner in the organization of the Denmark church, 
cast in his lot with Turner and Gaylord to constitute a 
notable triumvirate, the equal of which in character and 
calibre it would be difficult for any state to duplicate. They 
were all Yale men, two of them having graduated from the 
University, and the three from the Divinity School. 

Julius A. Reed was born at East Windsor, Connecticut 
in 1809 and was a descendant of William Bradford of 
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Mayflower fame. His education was acquired at Hartford 
and New Haven. He graduated from Yale in 1829 and 
for four years engaged in tutoring and teaching, both in 
the east and west. This interlude in Mr. Reed’s career 
enabled him to find himself, and to definitely decide for the 
Christian ministry. In 1833 he returned to Yale and 
finished his seminary work in 1835; was licensed to preach, © 
came to Illinois and was ordained in “God’s Barn” at 
Quincy in 1836, Asa Turner taking part in the service. He 
held four brief pastorates on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi — Warsaw, Monticello, Carthage and Nauvoo — be- 
fore coming to Iowa in November 1840, as pastor at 


Fairfield. 
THe EARLY CHURCHES 


Between 1838 and 1840 the following Congregational 
churches were organized: after Denmark came Danville, 
June 30, 1839. This organization resulted from the mis- 
sionary labors of Reuben Gaylord. A month later the 
Davenport church came into existence, July 30, through the 
ministry of Albert Hart of the Yale-Illinois Band, who 
reached over into Iowa to perform this significant service. 
On December 21st of the same year the Fairfield church 
was formed and soon had Julius A. Reed as its pastor; and 
on the same day, in eastern Iowa, on the Mississippi, Lyons 
organized an Iowa off-shoot from the Union Grove church 
on the eastern side of the river. 

The Dubuque church traces its origin back to an Old 
School Presbyterian church, which was originated May 12, 
1839. Some months later this church made its transition 
into Congregationalism so imperceptibly that no definite 
date has been recorded as to its Congregational beginnings. 
In like manner Burlington came out of a New School Pres- 
byterian church dating back to 1838. It was not until 1843 
that the church came into the Congregational way under the 
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ministry of Horace Hutchinson of the Iowa Band. But 
this church celebrated its centennial in 1938, counting its 
Presbyterian birth as being a part of its ‘“‘historical con- 
tinuity.” In this group of first churches we may include 
Farmington which Asa Turner organized, August 2, 1840. 
Although it began with fourteen members, it seems to have 
remained dormant until 1843 when Harvey Adams, a mem- 
ber of the newly arrived Band, began his notable ministry 
of seventeen years. 

In this group of eight churches, four were on the Missis- 
sippi which gave them the promise of developing into large 
and important organizations. The other four were in small 
rural communities where the growth of the church depended 
upon the occupation and cultivation of the soil. The latter 
group, with Burlington included, centered somewhat around 
Denmark and looked to Father Turner as the champion of 
the Pilgrim Faith. The Denmark church grew steadily not 
only from accessions of new emigrants from New England, 
but also through diligent evangelistic effort on the part of 
the pastor in seeking commitments to the Christian life of 
‘such as should be saved” in the immediate community. 
None of the other churches mentioned above had as good 
a start as Denmark. The other churches were not under- 
girded with any considerable New England element that was 
religiously and Congregationally devoted. On this Iowa 
frontier, now filling up with people from every inhabited 
portion of the land, these Congregational missionaries toiled 
in agony of spirit to win men and women to the Christian 
way of life. The denominational choice was allowed largely 
to take care of itself. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


A most noteworthy event in our early Congregational 
history was the organization of the State Association, No- 
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vember 6, 1840. It was the far-reaching insight of Asa 
Turner, supplemented and supported by Reuben Gaylord 
and Julius A. Reed, that led these brethren to take this im- 
portant step in the interest of the future of Congregational- 
ism in Iowa. The significance of this action is so important 
in our history, the record is here transcribed as it appears 
in the State Minutes of 1840. 


Denmark, Nov. 5, 1840 


7 p.m. At a Convention of ministers and Delegates held at Den- 
mark, called for the purpose of organizing an Association of Con- 
gregational churches in and for the Territory of Iowa, on Nov. 5, 
1840, Rev. Wm Carter was called to the chair, and Rev. Reuben 
Gaylord appointed Clerk. 

Revs. Wm. Kirby, Wm. Carter and B. F. Morris, delegates from 
the Congregational Association of Illinois were present; also Rev. 
Julius A. Reed a member of the same body. Bro. Nathan Burton, a 
member of the Congregational church of Round Prairie, also a mem- 
ber from the Congregational Association of Illinois, was present: 
also Bro. William Hitchcock, from the Congregational church at 
Fairfield, Jefferson county, Iowa. 

Revs. Asa Turner and Reuben Gaylord presented letters of dis- 
mission from the Congregational Association of Illinois. Oliver 
Brooks and Isaac Fields, delegates from the Denmark Congregational 
church, also took their seats. 

The following were appointed to prepare business: Revs. Asa 
Turner, and Reuben Gaylord. 

Adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, November 6, at 8:30 A.M. 


Friday, Nov. 6, 1840 
8:30 A.M. Met pursuant to adjournment. Prayer by Brother Kirby. 


A report was received from the Committee on Business. After a 
full and careful investigation as to the propriety of organizing a 
Congregational Association for lowa, it was voted to proceed to the 
organization of such an Association. 
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Revs. Asa Turner, Julius A. Reed and B. F. Morris were ap- 
pointed as Committee to prepare a Constitution. 
The Convention then adjourned until 4 P.M. 


Friday, Nov. 6, 1840 


4 p.m. Met pursuant to adjournment. 

Deacon Samuel B. Jagger and Bro. Thomas K. Hulburt, delegates 
from the Danville Congregational church took their seats. 

‘The committee to prepare a Constitution reported as follows: 

(The Constitution of ten Articles relates to business procedure, 
election of delegates, cases of discipline etc. Articles I and II are of 
special interest. ) 


CONSTITUTION 


Art. I. This Association shall be called the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Iowa. 

Art. II. This Association is organized on the principle that be- 
lievers entering into covenant with God and one another, constitute 
a Church of Christ, and are vested with authority by the Great Head 
of the Church to choose their own officers, and to exercise all that 
discipline which His Word requires. 

(Then follow seven Articles of Faith. These are brief, concise and 
positive. Judged by modern statements of Faith, they are severely 
Calvinistic and theological. Article VII is worthy of transcription.) 

Art. VII. That it is the purpose of God to convert the world to 
Himself through the instrumentality of His people; and that it is the 
imperious duty of Christians to concentrate all their energies for the 
promotion and extension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

This report of the Committee was accepted, adopted and signed 
as follows: 

Asa Turner, Jr. 
Reuben Gaylord 
Julius A. Reed 
Licentiate, Charles Burnham 
Denmark delegates — Oliver Brooks, Isaac Field 
Danville delegates — Samuel B. Jagger, Thomas K. Hulburt 
Fairfield delegate — William P. Hitchcock 
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Thus was launched the Congregational Association of 
Iowa. There were eight churches in the territory, two of 
them — Burlington and Dubuque, still Presbyterian, had 
not come into their Congregational liberty. Of the other 
six, Davenport, Lyons and Farmington were not repre- 
sented at the Denmark meeting, presumably because they 
were pastorless or disinclined to make the journey at that 
time of year. It was, therefore, left to three ministers — 
Turner, Gaylord and Reed, representing three churches 
— Denmark, Danville and Fairfield, respectively; and to 
five laymen representing these three churches, to make this 
great venture of faith “in and for the Territory of Iowa.” 


THE ASSOCIATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The organization of the Iowa Association carries with it 
significant implications. In the first place, it was the spirit- 
ual renaissance of New England Congregationalism on the 
Iowa frontier, manifesting itself in a determined missionary 
purpose, coupled with a fervent evangelical passion. Sec- 
ondly, the formation of the Association was a declaration on 
the part of remote western Congregationalism that it had 
attained its majority, and could now stand on its own feet 
and fight its own battles without further Presbyterian 
partnership. 

While Asa Turner was in Illinois he organized Presby- 
terian as well as Congregational churches, believing that 
the people should determine the type of polity best suited 
to their need. He joined the Illinois presbytery on his 
arrival in that state and was one of its faithful members 
until the Presbyterian authorities began to question the 
theological teaching of some of its members. The ministers 
of Congregational origin then withdrew from the presbytery 
and organized the Congregational Association of Illinois in 
1835. The formation of the Iowa Association was a re- 
afirmation of the position taken previously. 
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Whatever theological opinions Turner may have held — 
and they were undoubtedy Calvinistic—— when he crossed 
to the western side of the Mississippi river, he was thor- 
oughly committed to the Congregational form of church 
government. ‘This was also true of his associates, Gaylord 
and Reed. The second Article of the Constitution quoted 
above, proves this conclusively. The church of Christ is 
constituted on the basis “‘that believers entering into coven- 
ant with God and with one another . . . vest themselves with 
authority . . . to choose their own of_ficers’’ and to regulate 
all church affairs according to the Word of God. That was 
simply adherence to the Congregational church polity as 
practised by the Pilgrim-Puritan in New England in the 
eighteenth century. 

In the third place, this Association, the first west of New 
York State, gave emphasis to the growing conviction that 
Congregationalism was flexible and adaptable enough to 
accommodate itself to frontier conditions. The fiction that 
it was not suited to the rough and hustling frontier modes 
of life among uneducated people, was disproven by the 
pioneer missionaries who, though trained in the best schools, 
were able to adapt themselves with remarkable facility to 
all types of people, cultured or ignorant, and to bring their 
Christian message within the range of those of limited edu- 
cation. This Association was at first a flickering flame in the 
overshadowing darkness, often threatened by the bitter 
winds of adversity, but it was a flame of religious democracy 
out on the frontier where men were building their homes, 
establishing schools and churches, and laying the founda- 
tions of a Christian commonwealth. 

In the long perspective of one hundred years, the moral 
stature of the pioneers stands out in heroic splendor. Not 
that Turner, Gaylord and Reed were super-men; but their 
arduous pioneer labors, their toil of brain and heart and 
hand, and their devotion to Christ and the Church, must 
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always win the admiration and gratitude of all who cherish 
the Congregational way, and appreciate the freedom of 
faith which inheres in it. The founders of the Pilgrim 
Faith west of the Mississippi were not subjected to the 
horror of “dungeon, fire and sword,” but their faith was 
tested and strengthened by the privations incident to life on 
the frontier, where God’s workmen laid foundations on 
which future generations were to build. 


V 
RELIGIOUS FRONTIERS AND FOUNDATIONS 


There are pioneer souls that blaze their path 
Where highways never ran — SAM WALTER Foss 


N THE previous chapter an attempt was made to record 
the sequence of events leading up to, and including, the 
establishment of the Pilgrim faith in the trans-Mississippi 
region. Briefly, there was first the migration from New 
England and the southeastern states into the middle west, 
and the Illinois projection of Congregationalism into lowa 
Territory. These emigrants, it has been observed, possessed 
rugged religious convictions, and were strongly church- 
minded. The settlement at Denmark was the most westerly 
locality where democratic principles found free expression 
in church and community affairs. In the second place, these 
principles became dynamic as soon as church and school were 
established. Third, the coming of Asa Turner provided the 
directing leadership, and in his vital personality Congrega- 
tionalism became incarnate, and through him it channeled 
as a living force in the creation of other church units. The 
advent of Reuben Gaylord and Julius Reed marked the 
fourth forward step in that the missionary force was trebled, 
making possible the pushing of the religious frontier farther 
westward and northward. And finally, growing out of this 
development, there emerged a new creation, a State Asso- 
ciation, which though small in its component parts was, 
nevertheless, the organization which gathered into itself 
the faith and power which have guided the course of Iowa 
Congregationalism down through the years. 
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EARLY MIsstONARY WORKERS 


In the three years, 1840-1843, which followed the forma- 
tion of the state body, church development was retarded 
by the lack of workers. However, from the beacon tower 
of Denmark the light of the gospel gradually penetrated 
the surrounding darkness and here and there a gleam was 
visible on the landscape of the wilderness. Reuben Gay- 
lord’s activity was particularly fruitful. Stationed at Mount 
Pleasant his ministry reached eastward to Hartford (Dan- 
ville) where a church was organized late in 1839, as already 
noted; also westward to Fairfield where a parish was made 
ready for the service of Julius A. Reed; and again, north- 
ward to Brighton where an organization was formed in 
1841. In 1842 churches were started at Clay and Washing- 
ton. Gaylord made a tour in 1841 for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the resources of the territory, and reported: 
‘Davenport, a most charming spot, one of the richest pros- 
pects anywhere to be found. To Marion, sixty miles, to 
brother Emerson, who is preaching there. Crossed the 
Cedar river at the Rapids. Superior water power if im- 
proved. Traveled in three weeks and two days three hun- 
dred miles, and preached seven times.” This itinerant life 
was evidently to the liking of this intrepid gospel ranger, 
for when he was invited to become pastor at Davenport, he 
declined. Later he moved to Danville where he was in- 
stalled in 1844. 

It can be inferred from the writings of Julius Reed that 
he left his pastorate at Warsaw, Illinois, for the same rea- 
son that Turner left Quincy. Illinois was strongly pro- 
slavery and any abolition sentiments, publicly expressed, 
created a situation both intolerable and dangerous for the 
anti-slavery advocate. Doubtless Mr. Turner’s earnest 
solicitations had much to do with inducing Reed to join him 
across the river. The two men formed a David-Jonathan 
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friendship, which was both strong and lasting. When Reed 
moved to Davenport in 1845 to become Agent for the 
American Home Missionary Society, his friend wrote him: 
“You know not how I feel. It is a loss to me which will 
not be made up in this world. .. . But, my dear brother, I 
hope we shall love each other, and think of each other, if 
we are wide apart.” This good man, Julius A. Reed, through 
his industry, ability and Christian character, has won his 
place among the ‘‘Makers and Molders of Iowa Congre- 
gationalism.”’ His writings, though somewhat fragmentary, 
are invaluable contributions to the early history of the lowa 
churches. They provide the windows through which one 
glimpses the lights and shadows that fleck the moral land- 
scape as these pioneers were laying enduring foundations 
upon which others might build. During the twelve years, 
1845-1857, that Mr. Reed was missionary agent, he came 
in contact with the far-flung missionary frontier, organizing 
and fostering churches, and directing the destiny of an 
infant educational institution — Iowa college — opened at 
Davenport in 1848. 

To this notable trio — Turner, Gaylord and Reed — we 
must add the names of others who were associated with 
them during those three crucial years between the organiza- 
tion of the State Association and the arrival of the Iowa 
Band. One of the most outstanding of these pioneer mis- 
sionaries was Oliver Emerson. Born in Linnfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and with the religious background of a Baptist, 
this untiring servant of the Lord turned out to be a worker 
of remarkable ability as he pursued his missionary journeys 
in eastern Iowa. Refused ordination by his own church be- 
cause of non-conformity to the denominational requirements 
of immersion and close communion, Emerson sought and 
found entrance into the Congregational ministry. He was 
~ ordained at Danville in 1841. A noted historian calls him 
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“the apostle to the scattered sheep of the wilderness.” 
Crippled in body and accustomed to abject poverty, he 
allowed no handicap or hardship to quench his spiritual 
enthusiasm. Not content to confine his labors to Iowa alone, 
he crossed over into Illinois to bring the evangel to new 
settlements on the east bank of the Mississippi. Among the 
Iowa communities which felt the healing touch of Emerson’s 
beneficent ministry were: Sabula, DeWitt, Maquoketa, Cot- 
tonville, Lyons, Elk River, West Union, Taunton, Van 
Buren, etc., and across the river: Albany, Fulton and 
Savanna. 

Another son of New England and Vermont who laid 
foundations in the building of the frontier was John C. 
Holbrook. While residing at Davenport he was engaged 
in “‘teaching and trading” but with decided leanings towards 
the ministry. The decision to finally enter the ministry was 
probably due to the influence of Emerson. The two men 
journeyed together from Davenport to Danville to attend 
the meeting of the State Association in 1841. At this meet- 
ing Emerson was recommended and accepted for ordination, 
while Holbrook was granted a license to preach. He was 
soon settled at Keosauqua, where within a short time he lost 
his wife and son by death. Crushed by this tragedy he was 
minded to quit the ministry and return to the east. But in 
his journey through Wisconsin he met a ministerial friend 
who persuaded him to remain in the west. This resulted in 
his becoming pastor at Dubuque in 1842, where he continued 
for twenty-two years. Holbrook extended his fruitful labors 
into the adjoining states of Illinois and Wisconsin, as was 
the custom of early missionaries who were settled near 
either bank of the Mississippi river. It is said that revival 
after revival attended his ministry, and that a large number 
of people were gathered into the churches. 

In this small group of early pioneer preachers we must 
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include A. B. Hitchcock and Charles Burnham. The former 
served at Davenport for only two years (1841-1843), then 
crossed over to Moline where he lived and labored for 
about twenty years. This pastorate was near enough to 
Iowa for Mr. Hitchcock to maintain a fraternal interest in 
the Iowa fellowship. Charles Burnham was born in New 
England in 1812. He was licensed by the Lllinois Associa- 
tion, then crossed the river into Lowa where he was ordained 
in 1841. Mr. Burnham was present when seven members of 
the lowa Band were ordained at Denmark in 1843, and 
gave the charge to the candidates. He was home missionary 
pastor at Brighton, Clay, Albia and Knoxville from 1841- 
1856. All of his work was of a pioneer character, breaking 
the soil and planting the seed of the Word of Life in many 
isolated communities. 


Tue Iowa BAND 


One of the greatest single events, if not the greatest, 
which took place within the first decade of our Congrega- 
tional history in this state, was the arrival of a group of 
Andover Seminary men, commonly known as the Lowa 
Band. Much has been said and written about these eleven 
young men who, after their graduation from the seminary 
in the spring of 1843, left their kindred and the congenial 
surroundings of New England, and fared forth into the 
western wilderness under the sense of a great religious com- 
pulsion. It can be said without fear of contradiction, that 
the wide and generous commendation the Band has received, 
has been abundantly deserved. As individuals and as a 
group, the members of the Band never sought any praise 
for themselves. But in their personal character, in the 
quality of the service rendered, and in the fruitage of their 
abundant labors, they stand forth with conspicuous distinc- 
tion as men of rare intellectual and spiritual attainments, 
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who dedicated their all to the building of a Christian com- 
monwealth. Because much of what has been written is now 
out of print, and authentic sources are not easily accessible, 
a brief resumé is now in order. 

All these men were classmates at Andover Theological 
Seminary. Coming to their senior year in 1843, they were 
naturally looking forward to the career to which they had 
dedicated their lives. New England pulpits were open to 
them, but these opportunities did not have sufficient appeal 
to arrest their serious consideration. They had their minds 
and hearts set on the West to which New England people 
were moving in large numbers, and where foundations, 
social and religious, could be laid. When a leader in the 
group declared “I am going to Iowa,” there was sufficient 
magnetic power in the declaration to win ready response 
from one and another, until twelve men had determined to 
make the venture. The decision thus reached had undoubt- 
edly been influenced by the persistent appeals of Asa Turner 
who made known to these theological students the desperate 
need for workers in the new territory. The picture had 
been drawn heroically enough to challenge the strength of 
manhood, and to discourage the timid. While the members 
of the Band were preparing for their departure, Turner 
sent a bit of fatherly advice that has become a classic in 
Congregational annals: 


Don’t come here expecting a paradise. Our climate will permit men 
to live long enough, if they do their duty. If they do not, no matter 
how soon they die. . . . Come prepared to expect small things and 
rough things. Lay aside all your dandy whims boys learn in college, 
and take a few lessons of your grandmothers, before you come. Get 
clothes firm, durable, something that will go through the hazel brush 
without tearing. Don’t be afraid of a good hard hand or a tanned 
face. If you keep free from a hard heart you will do well. Get 
wives of the old Puritan stamp, such as honor the distaff and loom, 
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those who can pail a cow, and churn the butter and be proud of a 
jean dress or a checked apron. 


Having received their diplomas from the seminary in 
June, 1843, the young men spent the next two months in 
making preparations for the western journey. One member 
of the original twelve dropped out of the group, and two 
others —- James J. Hill and Erastus Ripley — were de- 
tained in New England until the following year. The other 
nine were ready to start westward early in October 1843, 
and by appointment met in Albany, New York. The journey 
started, the next stopping place was Buffalo, where they 
rested on the Sabbath and refreshed their spirits, while some 
of the young men spoke at an impressive religious service 
which had been arranged for them. The next stage of the 
journey was by boat and it took a week to reach Milwaukee. 
Here the members of the Band met Stephen Peet, who was 
Agent for the American Home Missionary Society. He 
tried to dissuade the Band from going on to their destina- 
tion, saying, ‘Iowa will never amount to much, as it has 
only a narrow strip of good land along the Mississippi 
river, beyond which is the Great American Desert.” For a 
man in Mr. Peet’s position this statement is a strange com- 
bination of ignorance and prejudice. 

At Chicago the prairie schooner was requisitioned for 
the trip across Illinois. The land of promise was sighted at 
last on October 24th. The ferryman took a part of them 
to the west bank of the Mississippi, at Burlington, that 
evening, and left the rest to be taken over the next morn- 
ing. At length all were assembled in the hospitable home 
of J. G. Edwards of Burlington, there to await transporta- 
tion to their destination at Denmark. 

One of the most memorable days in the history of lowa 
Congregationalism is November 5th, 1843. Then it was 
that seven members of the Band were formally ordained to 
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the Christian ministry. (Iwo members had previously been 
ordained in New England.) The little log cabin church was 
crowded. It was a deeply moving scene for all who were 
present on this occasion, but especially for the pioneer 
preachers, whose prayers were now visibly answered. For 
some such occasion as this Asa Turner had waited and 
prayed. When it finally came his emotional response was: 
‘My heart has overflowed. O, what a week we have had! 
The Lord be praised!’? Reuben Gaylord was also pro- 
foundly stirred: ‘Such a day,” he says, “I had never seen 
before; such a day I never expect to see in my life time. The 
most I could do when alone, was to weep tears of joy, and 
return thanks to God.” : 

The older missionaries who had been on the ground be- 
fore the Band arrived, had made a fairly complete survey 
of the missionary territory, and were therefore in position 
to advise these young men as to choice of their respective 
fields. Instead of exercising that right, however, a map was 
placed before these new recruits, with needy missionary 
fields indicated, and they were told to make their own choice. 
Nothing could have been more Congregational than such a 
procedure. With the field spread before them, the locations 
were chosen with complete accord and perfect good will 
among all. The next morning they set forth to find the 
scenes of their future labors. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 


In appraising the work of the Iowa Band, and in order 
to give honor to whom honor is due, it is desirable to set 
down here the briefest sketch of each member, with a very 
short account of his lowa ministry. 


1. Personnel and Fields of Service 


(The names are set down in the order of their ages) 
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(1) Harvey Adams, (1809-1896), Alstead, N. H. Educated at 
University of Vermont and Andover Seminary. Iowa pastor- 
ates: Farmington, twenty years; Council Bluffs, three; New 
Hampton, four; Fairfax, five; Bowen’s Prairie, eight. Gave 
forty years to Iowa. 


This oldest member of the Band was thirty-four years of age 
when he came to Iowa in 1843. He was a great biblical stu- 
dent and preacher. Well versed in Hebrew and Greek. His 
major interest, other than the church, lay in the direction of 
educational matters, schools and colleges. He served Iowa 
college as a trustee from its foundation until his death. 


(2) Edwin Bela Turner, (1812-1895), Great Barrington, Mass. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, and Andover. Iowa pastorates: 
Cascade and Colesburg, eleven years. Moved to Morris, IIl., 
and later became Superintendent of Home Missions for 
Missouri. 


Mr. Turner entered the work in Missouri just at the close 
of the Civil War when there were only two Congregational 
churches in the state. His superintendency covered ten 
years, and when he left in 1876 there were seventy-one 
churches. Leaving the middle west he spent the remainder 


of his life in New York State. 


(3) Daniel Lane, (1813-1890), Leeds, Maine. Bowdoin College 
and Andover. Iowa pastorates: Keosauqua, ten years; teacher 
in Iowa College, Davenport, five years; Eddyville, four; 
Belle Plaine, six. Gave about thirty years to lowa. 


When Mr. Lane was ordained at Denmark, a layman from 
Keosauqua who was present at that service, chose him for 
that field. He is said to have been a born teacher. Well 
versed in the classics, mathematics and philosophy; a man 
held in loving remembrance by the churches he served. 


(4) Erastus Ripley, (1815-1870), South Coventry, Conn. Union 
College, N. Y.; Union and Andover seminaries. Came te 
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Iowa in 1844, and served at Bentonsport three years; then 
professor in Iowa College, Davenport, ten years, 1848-1858. 
Returned to New England. 


Mr. Ripley was ordained at Bentonsport in 1845. Some 
years after, when Iowa college opened at Davenport in 
1848, he was designated as Carter Professor of Ancient 
Languages. In reality he was the first President, Principal 
and Professor of the infant institution. When the college 
moved to Grinnell in 1859, Ripley went east and continued 
teaching until his death in 1870. He was regarded as the 
most scholarly member of the Band, and was wisely selected 
to direct the educational beginnings of Iowa college. 


(5) James Jeremiah Hill, (1815-1870), Phippsburg, Me. Bow- 
doin College and Andover. Came to Iowa in 1844, and began 
his work at Garnavillo, in Clayton county. He served the 
churches at Albany and Savanna in Illinois; then Wapello, 
Iowa, and Glencoe, Minn. Later Iowa pastorates were at 
Indiantown, Green Mountain, Genoa Bluff and Fayette. For 
several years he represented the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation in Iowa, Kansas and Minnesota. 


The field which Mr. Hill selected for his first Lowa pas- 
torate was in the most northerly portion of the territory. 
But as seen above his activity was widely expansive. Within 
his Iowa parish were the notorious localities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, which in the early days were hang-outs for 
gamblers, drunkards and thieves. A church was established 
at Monona, which is supposed to have been within “‘shoot- 
ing distance’ of these modern “cities of the plains.” Mr. 
Hill was greatly interested in Iowa college. When the 
Association met in Davenport in 1846, and the founding of 
an educational institution was under discussion, it was the 
Garnavillo pastor who is said to have planked a silver dollar 
on the table with the remark, “There is the first dollar for 
the college; now appoint trustees to take care of it.’ From 
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the Hill family came two famous sons: Dr. Gershom Hill, 
eminent physician, and long time member of Plymouth 
church, Des Moines; and Rev. James L. Hill of Salem, 


Mass., preacher, lecturer and writer of many books. 
(6) Benjamin A. Spaulding, (1815-1867), Bellrica, Mass. Har- 


vard and Andover. Field of service in Iowa lay in the New 
Purchase, extending from Fort Des Moines to Agency City 
along the Des Moines River valley. He preached at Eddyville, 
Oskaloosa and Ottumwa, organizing a church in each place. 
He was installed at Ottumwa in 1851, five years after this 
church was organized. He was at Eau Claire, Wis., for a 
short time and then returned to Ottumwa as Superintendent 
of Schools. Gave Iowa twenty years of service. 


The area which Mr. Spaulding selected probably involved 
in its cultivation the greatest physical hardship of any 
chosen by members of the Band. Although refined in nature 
and of delicate health, he ‘‘endured hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.’ Reporting his observations he 
says: ‘The frail dwellings, beaten trails, and newly made 
graves of the Indians still remain, and the red men were 
often seen passing and repassing... as if unwilling to leave 
the land which had so long been their home. On September 
15, 1844, a church was organized at Eddyville, where less 
than two years before savages were sitting and lying upon 
the floor, smoking their pipes and singing their songs.”’ The 
hardships he suffered are of the Pauline type: ‘Although I 
have suffered more from sickness, severe toil and privations, 
than in all the rest of my life, I have enjoyed more real 
happiness.”’ | 
(7) Alden B. Robbins, (1817-1896), Salem, Mass. Amherst Col- 
lege and Union and Andover seminaries. Held but one pas- 
torate in Iowa: Muscatine, covering fifty-three years. 


This devoted servant of Christ, who gave more than half a 
century to a single parish, was a man of fine personality, 
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dignity of poise and bearing. He was vitally interested in 
educational matters, and served as chairman of the board 
of trustees of Grinnell college for many years. His work 
in behalf of moral reform was unabated against intemper- 
ance, slavery, and “Popish influences.”” His church was 
known as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Because of his well bal- 
anced judgment, his counsel was sought widely in Home and 
Foreign missionary circles of the denomination. His daugh- 
ter, Esther, became the wife of George E. White. They 
were missionaries of the American Board in Turkey and 
Greece for many years. 


(8) Horace Hutchinson, (1817-1846), Sutton, Mass. Amherst 
College and Andover. After his ordination at Denmark he 
was called to the New School Presbyterian church, Burling- 
ton. He died in 1846. ‘Everything Christian felt at once the 
impulse of his sanctified enthusiasm and his kindling powers 
of speech.” 


Although Horace Hutchinson’s ministry in Iowa is meas- 
ured, in time, by two years and five months, there is every 
indication he was a man of great promise; gifted in utter- 
ance, and of intense moral and religious passion. He was 
the first of the Band to be claimed by death; while his 
ministry was of short duration, he is one of the most brilliant 
stars in the dawning years of our Congregational history 
in Lowa. 


(9) Ephraim Adams, (1818-1907), New Ipswich, N. H. Phillips- 
Andover, Dartmouth College, and Andover Seminary. His 
Iowa pastorates were: Mount Pleasant, one year; Davenport, 
eleven; Iowa College, two; Decorah, fifteen; Superintendent 
of Home Missions for northern Iowa, six years; and for the 
whole state, four years; and Eldora pastorate, six years. Gave 
forty-six years of active service to the state. 


Dr. Adams stands deservedly in the rank of those who 
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shaped the course of Congregationalism in lowa. He was 
a man of disciplined and humble spirit. He has been called 
the St. John of the Band; and by reason of the simplicity of 
his faith as well as the beauty of his spirit, the apostolic 
designation is altogether appropriate. The founding of 
Iowa college, and his watchful care for the institution in 
the day of small things, was one of his primary concerns. 
His story of the lowa Band is a treasured volume. It is a 
book devoid of all self praise, and claims no special recog- 
nition for the Band because they preferred the rough west- 
ern frontier in exchange for the congenial refinements of 
New England. To have lived and labored in Iowa is counted 
as one of the highest privileges of the author’s life. 


(10) Ebenezer Alden, Jr., (1819-1889), Randolph, Mass. Amherst 
College and Andover. He worked at Solon and Tipton for 
five years. Then returned to New England. 


-This brother. was a descendant of John Alden and Priscilla 
of Mayflower fame. His Iowa career was brief, and he 
left no ‘‘one permanent church” to his credit or memory. 
The fields he tried to cultivate were not responsive to Con- 
gregational seed sowing, or else the workman was unequal 
to the task. It is said that Alden left lowa disgusted, in 
1848, and found a more satisfactory pastorate in his native 
state, at Mansfield, Mass., where Daniel Webster was one 
of his parishoners. 


(11) William Salter, (1821-1910), Brooklyn, New York. New 
York University, and Union and Andover. Had two pastor- 
ates in Iowa: Maquoketa, three years; Burlington, sixty-four 
years. His long and useful life, and his brilliant accomplish- 
ments helped to make the Iowa Band famous. 


Dr. Salter was twenty-two years of age when he came to 
Iowa in 1843. He was the youngest of the group and out- 
lived all his comrades by three years. He was a man of ex- 
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traordinary versatility, a great student and scholar, whose 
genius found expression through the pulpit, the press, and 
in political action. He was a voluminous writer of books, 
histories, biographies, pamphlets, etc. His Iowa ministry 
covered more than two-thirds of the first century of Con- 
gregationalism in this state. 


2. The Heritage The Band Bequeathed 


In appraising the heritage which the Band has left to the 
Iowa fellowship, we must take into account what they 
brought with them. It must be remembered they were the 
very flower of New England culture. All were college and 
seminary graduates. They deliberately and prayerfully 
chose the remote western frontier as the scene of their life 
work, in preference to other opportunities. When they 
reached their destination they found only eight small 
churches, and an exceedingly small working force. Their 
reinforcement more than doubled the ministerial strength 
in the new territory. Although highly trained for their pro- 
fession, they possessed remarkable power of adaptation to 
primitive conditions. In many of the communities which 
were gradually forming there were usually people of New 
England and Congregational origin, whom the missionary 
could approach, and upon whose cooperation he could count 
in establishing religious services or in founding new churches. 
These emigrants of eastern antecedents appreciated an 
educated ministry. There were many of another type in the 
new country — the type commonly associated with revival- 
ism of the more boisterous sort and often attended by highly 
emotional demonstrations. All the members of the Band, 
as well as their earlier associates, believed strongly in re- 
vivals and rejoiced in their fruitfulness. Father Turner is 
said to have often preached with tears running down his 
face, so deeply was he moved; but these preachers were 
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never carried away by emotional enthusiasm in their ser- 
mons; nor did they induce any excessive emotional response 
in their hearers under the spell of their preaching. 

These men of the Band had no superiority complex. They 
regarded their older associates as beloved comrades of 
equal standing. Any important question which came up for 
decision was invariably referred to the men who had pre- 
ceded them. They dignified home missionary service, and 
demonstrated its value to a new country. When they en- 
tered the territory the three contending forces for the 
mastery of the virgin soil were the pioneer, the red-man and 
the buffalo. In the evolutionary process, the last two were 
being gradually, but persistently, pushed off the Iowa scene. 
The field was so vast, the harvest so great, and the laborers 
still so few, there was no room for rivalry or contention 
among the workers. We do not need to rate the Eleven as 
super-men, yet in all fairness we are compelled to recognize 
them as the developers of a more clearly defined Congrega- 
tional pattern which their successors have been endeavoring 
to fill out down through the years. We can without over- 
statement accord these brethren the commendation already 
on record, that viewed in perspective they are “that radiant 
body of vitalized men, who with word, deed and personality, 
illustrated the beauty and magnified the power of the Gospel 
message.”’ | 

The heritage which the Band passed on to Lowa Congre- 
gationalists, has been clearly set forth by Julius A. Reed, 
who was a contemporary and worked in close association 
with these men: 


In addition to their various labors there is one thing which the provi- 
dence of God permitted them, rather than their brethren, to accom- 
plish. They settled the question that Congregationalism was to 
become a power in Iowa, indeed, in the west. It was claimed that 
western Congregationalists who refused to become Presbyterian were 
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unsound in the faith or were “‘radical,” a synonym for everything bad. 
But the Band, representing six states and eight colleges, were grad- 
uates of Andover whose soundness in the faith none questioned. .. . 
It was dangerous to call them cranks, and a good share of New 
England at once gave their confidence and sympathy to Iowa Con- 
eregationalism. Their coming to Iowa had this effect. 


Prof. F. I. Herriott of Drake university, eminent au- 
thority on Lowa history in general, and particularly along 
the line of its educational and religious development, has 
this to say about the lowa Band: 


It may be doubted if any other group of men has exerted a tithe of 
the beneficial influence upon the life of the state than was exerted by 
these earnest workers. The two oldest educational institutions in the 
state owe their inception and establishment to the far sighted plans 
and persistent self-sacrifice and promotion of Asa Turner and the 
Iowa Band. 


When the Band arrived at Denmark the oldest member 
was thirty-four years of age, and the youngest twenty-two; 
the average being twenty-seven and one-half years. Their 
combined service to Lowa adds up to three hundred and 
eight years, which is an average of twenty-eight years for 
each one. Three members — Ephraim Adams, Alden B. 
Robbins, and William Salter — furnish more than half of 
those years in total service. The shortest pastorate was ter- 
minated by death after three years, followed, in the same 
church, by a pastorate of the extraordinary length of sixty- 
four years. The personal influence of the group extended, in 
the life and labors of William Salter, over a period of sixty- 
seven years. The length of years can be easily calculated, 
but the spiritual legacy is beyond human calculation. 


EDUCATIONAL BEGINNINGS 


It is said that Asa Turner made it a condition of his ac- 
ceptance of the Denmark pastorate that a school be estab- 
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lished in the growing village. This proposal was quite in 
accord with the deepest desires of the settlers, for although 
there was .not a college graduate among them, the thirst for 
education was in their blood; and if they did not have it for 
themselves they must have it for their children. According- 
ly, a private school was started at Denmark in 1837, a year 
before the church was organized. It is quite likely that 
Turner had in mind, when he laid down the above condition, 
a school on the order of an academy, for he visioned the 
rapid expansion of the population throughout the Black 
Hawk Purchase and the increasing demand for a school that 
would ultimately develop into a college. The Denmark 
Church Manual declares: “It was the design of the pioneers 
to place the meeting house and the school house side by 
side.’’ When, therefore, the original proprietors of the town 
plotted its dimensions, in 1840, twenty-four blocks were 
laid out, encircling a four block park, and one-half of the 
blocks devoted to school purposes. From the proceeds of 
the sale of these lots, it was expected enough revenue would 
be available to finance the beginnings of Denmark academy. 
The charter was obtained from the Territorial legislature in 
1843, and the organization of the academy was completed 
February 23, 1844, with five trustees. Regular instruction 
began the following year, with Rev. Albert A. Sturges as 
the first Principal and instructor. Growth was slow at first, 
but in 1848 a new limestone building was erected at the cost 
of four thousand dollars. Thus was launched the oldest in- 
corporated educational institution west of the Mississippi. 

But the educational venture which culminated in the 
founding of Denmark academy was only a partial fulfill- 
ment of the hopes and dreams of the men of Yale and And- 
over who laid the foundations and helped rear the super- 
structure of Congregationalism in Iowa. Schools and acad- 
emies were important, but a college, embodying the best 
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features of a New England institution of learning, and 
suited to the then far west, must be established. As early as 
1842, a year before the lowa Band appeared, Asa Turner 
had said to Julius Reed, ‘““We must take steps to found a 
college.” Reuben Gaylord, imbued with the desire of form- 
ing a Yale Band for Iowa, had organized the “Iowa Educa- 
tional Association.” ‘Our object,” he wrote, ‘will be two- 
fold: to preach the gospel, and to open a school at the outset 
which can soon be elevated to the rank of a college.”’ While 
the idea of a “‘band”’ did not mature as he had hoped, Gay- 
lord had prayerfully and purposefully determined to build 
his life into a school for higher education in lowa Territory. 
About the time the Iowa Band was forming at Andover, 
one of its leading spirits — believed to be Ephraim Adams 
—had declared, “If each one of us can plant one good, 
permanent church, and all together build a college, what a 
great work that will be!’’ These were only germinal 
thoughts, but they were vital and creative. As always, the 
signal for action came from Asa Turner. At an Associa- 
tional meeting in Brighton in 1842 the initial steps were 
taken. The record reads: 


Resolved that a committee be appointed to report on the expediency 
of taking incipient steps towards the founding of a college in the 
territory. 


The committee was appointed at once; and so urgent was 
the matter in hand “incipient steps’’ were taken immediate- 
ly, and the committee made its report on the day of its 
appointment: 

The committee on the subject of a college reported that the discussion 
of the subject was inexpedient, and recommended that a committee be 


appointed to correspond, and to take such measures as may be 
necessary. 


Father Turner was of course the spearhead of this move- 
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ment. His committee made no report the following year. 
In the meantime the lowa Band had arrived and their ad- 
vice was sought. Ephraim Adams writes: ‘‘At the close of 
one of the first meetings held at Denmark after the arrival 
of the Band, they were invited to tarry a few moments to 
listen to plans for the founding of a college. A little sur- 
prised were they and not a little gratified.” 

What transpired at this conference between the “‘patri- 
archs” and the new recruits, would be of deep interest, but 
it is not on record. That it was of immense importance can 
be inferred from what immediately followed. The securing 
of a proper location for the infant college was of first and 
primary concern. Julius A. Reed was charged with that re- 
sponsibility, and he recommended the procuring of a tract 
of land, in some desirable locality, which could be divided 
into lots and the proceeds of their sale used for the endow- 
ment of the college. A choice piece of land was found in 
Buchanan county, on the Wapsipinacon river, where the 
thrifty town of Independence now stands. A convention of 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers was promptly 
convened, and readily approved the plan proposed. This 
same convention forthwith organized ‘“The Iowa College 
Association,” and voted unanimously ‘‘to adopt measures 
preparatory to laying the foundation of a collegiate institu- 
tion.” Father Turner was commissioned to visit the east 
and raise thirty thousand dollars to purchase said land. 
New York, New Haven and Boston were visited. At the 
latter place he laid the whole proposal before a group of 
prominent men — ministers and laymen — who pronounced 
the plan visionary, speculative and impractical. In its place 
they recommended that the best possible location be secured, 
that contributions be solicited from those in whose hearts 
the college would live, and in due course the institution 
would secure the needed endowment. Deeply disappointed, 
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but not discouraged or cast down, Turner gave up the pro- 
posed plan. But those who had sponsored the scheme firmly 
believed, for a long time, that a great opportunity had been 
lost. 3 

The location finally selected for the college was Daven- 
port. As it turned out later this proved to be an unfor- 
tunate choice, but the difficulties soon to be encountered were 
not then foreseen. The College Association, meeting in 
Davenport in June, 1846, set the seal of its approval upon 
the selection of place, and proceeded to the next step. ‘he 
people of Davenport were to provide the ground and raise 
fifteen hundred dollars for the first college building. The 
members of the Iowa College Association were to raise one 
hundred dollars each and otherwise encourage contributions. 
It was at this important meeting that James J. Hill of the 
Band deposited his dollar on the table with the challenge, 
‘‘Now appoint your trustees to take care of it.”’ 

The Iowa College Association, after a number of meet- 
ings, finally came to an agreement in June, 1847, to con- 
stitute a board of trustees to be composed of fifteen mem- 
bers of whom nine were Congregationalists, and six New 
School Presbyterians. Of the Congregational representa- 
tion, four were of the early pioneer group — Turner, Gay- 
lord, Reed and Holbrook; five were members of the Band 
— Harvey Adams, Ephraim Adams, Lane, Robbins and 
Alden. The future of the college was now committed to the 
fostering care of these trustees, who represented, as was 
believed, two cooperating denominations that would have 
the interest of the college at heart. However, the Presby- 
terian brethren gradually lost interest in the enterprise, and 
withdrew from all official relations. Thus Iowa college in 
its first inception, its creative form, and its initial start, owes 
its origin to the toil, sacrifice and prayers of the men and 
women who formed the Congregational mold for church 
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and state, and who laid the foundations for education and 
religion in this commonwealth. 

The college opened in November, 1848, with one pro- 
fessor and two students. Erastus Ripley had been taken 
out of his pastorate at Bentonsport and placed in charge of 
the school. As Professor of Ancient Languages, Mr. Ripley 
set the academic standard of the institution; and the desig- 
nation was sufficient to overawe, as well as inspire, the boys 
and girls of the prairie, many of whom had never even seen 
the inside of a school house. It took two years of prepara- 
tory work to fit the students for the first freshman class; 
and four years more before the first college class was grad- 
uated. he two students who entered in 1848 were the two 
college graduates of 1854. They were brothers, and both 
entered the Congregational ministry. Thus the first fruits 
of the college accrued to the benefit of the profession re- 
sponsible for the founding of the school. After ten years of 
struggle against great odds, it was decided to relocate the 
institution. In 1859 Lowa college found its permanent loca- 
tion at Grinnell, near the center of the state. This marked 
a new epoch in the life of the college, the story of which 
will be related in another chapter of this book. 

It has been said that higher education in early Lowa was 
“built from the top down,” rather than from the more 
natural and normal direction “from the bottom up.” This 
is not so much a criticism of the educational process of the 
pioneers, as the statement of a fact. While the method of 
procedure was the reverse of what observation and experi- 
ence have taught, it had some distinct advantages under 
the circumstances. All the leading religious groups, found 
on the Iowa frontier in the fifth and sixth decades of the 
nineteenth century, were eager to establish their academies, 
colleges, and even universities. Although these names were 
at first somewhat euphonious, they had a psychological effect 
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on the mind of youth, and exercised a strong pulling power. 
Moreover the founders of these institutions did not conceive 
it to be the function of the church to provide elementary 
schools. ‘The church built schools put the Bible in the center 
of their curriculum. Thus church and school, religion and 
education, were indissolubly joined, and the whole educa- 
tional process had a distinct religious tone. These denom- 
inational schools have, from the beginning, exerted a whole- 
some cultural influence, and greatly hastened the develop- 
ment of the state educational system. lowa may well thank 
the Congregationalists, and other religious bodies, for 
initiating the educational program which ultimately gave 
the state the highest literacy among the states of the Union. 


VI 
THROUGH TRIAL TO TRIUMPH 


Men who have hazarded their lives for the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. — THE Book oF Acrs 


O PROPERLY appraise the contribution made by the 

pioneers to our religious heritage requires some knowl- 
edge of the hardships they faced because of physical handi- 
caps and mental anxiety. It is dificult for any generation 
to appreciate this, even in a restricted measure. The ob- 
stacles incident to the founding of homes on the outskirts 
of civilization, the establishing of schools, the gathering of 
churches and building primitive houses of worship, as well as 
carrying forward with sustained energy those agencies which 
mold and make better living conditions — these things 
cannot be fully comprehended by those who live in the 
twentieth century. 

In “Asa Turner and His Times,’ Dr. Magoun quotes 
from a narrative written by a “Denmark girl’ who came 
from the east in 1837 to make her home at ‘“The Haystack.” 
The story follows: 


As we drew near Burlington, in front of a little hut on the river bank 
sat a girl and a lad, most pitiable looking objects, uncared for, hollow- 
eyed, sallow-faced; they had crawled out into the warm sun with 
chattering teeth to see the boat pass. T’o mother’s inquiry the captain 
said: ‘If you’ve never seen that kind of sickness I reckon you must be 
a Yankee; that’s the ague. I am afeared you'll see plenty of it if you 
stay long in these parts. They call it here the swamp devil, and it 
will take the roses out of the cheeks of those plump little ones of yours 
mighty quick. Cure it? No, madam. No cure for it; have to wear 
it out. I had it a year when I first went on the river.” 
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Many suffered from this dread illness, including Father 
Turner; but that was not the whole story: 


Every night mother suffered from fear of being scalped by the Indians, 
not knowing where they were prowling about. But she did not let . 
us know it at that time. Wolves we sometimes saw in the daytime, 
and often heard them sniffing around the door at night and setting 
up blood curdling howls. Father had a massive chest; it took the 
united strength of our family to drag it before the door at night and 
pile the others on top. Then we felt secure from Indians and wolves. 


Here is still another incident, as the same picture-story 
continues: 


That fall (1837) we were beset with difficulty to get bread. The 
water was so high mills couldn’t grind. . . . Father went to West 
Point to grind corn. . . . Five days he was gone, the family living 
on hulled corn. Mother said she never thought she would get so 
tired of it, “but we would be thankful we had enough corn.” The 
day of his return she tried to grind corn in the coffee mill; “wanted 
to surprise father with a flour biscuit when he came home.” We 
all took turns grinding and ran it through a number of times, but 
the wheat was tough. .. . When it was baked it was a small show 
for all our hard work and required mother’s deft skill to make it go 
round. 


Commenting on the fare which he observed was placed on 
the parsonage table at Denmark, Julius A. Reed says: “I. 
have seen his children (Turner’s) more than once making 
their suppers wholly of stewed pumpkin and milk. I have 
heard that his family and his horse have been supplied from 
the same barrel. In those days bacon, corn bread, and pota- 
toes were the staple articles of food; and dried apple, 
pumpkin butter and the native crab and plum were the delli- 
cacies of the table.”’ 

There is no way of realizing, or making vivid, the home 
life of the pioneer except by drawing upon the testimony of 
those who were eye witnesses of the contemporary scene. 
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Hence the above quotations. But it must not be supposed 
that while pioneer conditions were hard with unremitting 
toil and exacting privations, the picture was wholly drab 
and somber. Least of all did the pioneer pity himself be- 
cause of his hard lot. It was not all an unrelieved monotony 
of unending drudgery. There was the constant exhilaration 
induced by setting one’s hand and heart to tasks which had 
in them the promise of larger things. Everything was in 
the making, and full of undeveloped possibilities. If the 
pioneer visioned anything beyond the immediate present, as 
he undoubtedly did, then there must have been the constant 
satisfaction of seeing foundations laid upon which the home, 
the church, the community and the commonwealth were to 
build their enduring superstructure. 


THE MIssIonary IN ACTION 


When the eleven young men from Andover joined the 
original missionary staff of the early pioneers, the combined 
force represented about twenty determined home missionary 
pastors. Even with this large reenforcement the number of 
workers did not suffice to meet the religious needs of the 
emigrants who were coming into Iowa in increasing numbers 
about the time the territory attained statehood in 1846. 
The members of the Band were now getting their stride and 
reaching out as widely as possible. Between 1844 and 1846, 
Benjamin Spaulding organized four churches along the Des 
Moines river valley — Agency, Eddyville, Oskaloosa and 
Ottumwa. William Salter organized a church at Maquoketa 
December 10, 1843, but his more regular preaching point 
was at Andrews, which had been prepared for him by Oliver 
Emerson. The Maquoketa church gave Salter a good deal 
of trouble. It seems to have been at first a semi-Presbyterian 
organization. How this church came to change its form of 
government to the Congregational polity, is briefly related 
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in a letter written by the pastor, and addressed to Miss 
Mary Ann Mackintire of New York, under date of October, 
1845. In this letter, now published with other records in 
the Annals of Iowa, Salter says, “I was called to an ad- 
journed meeting of my church, at which the resignation of 
one of the elders was accepted; the other was excommuni- 
cated from the church; and it was voted that we hereafter 
be governed according to the usages of the Congregational 
church.”’ He then goes on to say, ‘“This is the second ex- 
communication from the church, both the offending members 
being somewhat prominent citizens of the neighborhood, 
and being the only ones in the church who subscribed ten 
dollars to my support. I had severe trial with these men. 
They have been a great stumbling block to the advancement 
of religion. Both united with the church by letter from 
other churches.”’ In the northern part of the territory James 
J. Hill was extending his ministry into adjoining states while 
making his home at Garnavillo, in Clayton county. The 
other members of this score of workers found their hands" 
and hearts filled with heavy responsibilities. “These they 
carried with high courage and steadfast determination. All 
possessed to a remarkable degree the soldierly spirit of pa- 
tient endurance. 

A contemporary historian upon whom we are drawing 
heavily for reliable information has given us a vivid picture 
of the hardships the missionary had to face and overcome 
in the furtherance of the gospel. Quoting Julius Reed again: 


There is not a stream in Iowa, north and east of Cedar Falls, or 
south of Cedar Falls and east of Des Moines, that has not been forded- 
by one or more of these pioneers, and some of the largest at many 
different points. Sometimes they drove their horses through the creek 
and caught them as they came out, crossing themselves on logs; 
sometimes they swam their horses by the side of a canoe, sometimes 
took their buggies across large streams, piecemeal, in skiffs. Father 
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Turner once swam the creeks between Farmington and Denmark 
with his horse and buggy, though he could not swim a stroke him- 
self. . . . Notwithstanding this condition of the streams and roads, 
not one of these pioneers ever met with serious loss or with serious 
personal injury in traveling within the state. True there were acci- 
dents, some ludicrous, some serious, and some narrow escapes. 


THE PURITAN CONSCIENCE AT WORK 


The early New England settlers of the mid-west brought 
with them a keenly active Puritan conscience. As the coun- 
try filled up with people who showed little or no religious 
restraint in their moral conduct, that conscience took on a 
militant attitude. It was a sore trial to these Christian mis- 
sionaries to witness the flagrant desecration of the Sabbath 
and the wide-spread use of intoxicants. The two evils were 
closely allied, and one encouraged the other. Because the 
preachers denounced these evils, they drew the fiery darts 
of those who felt their personal “‘liberties’” were being at- 
tacked. But in spite of these threats the pioneer preachers 
stood resolutely for a moral order, consistent with their 
Puritan convictions. At practically every important gather- 
ing, state and local, ringing resolutions were passed bitterly 
condemning these evils, and imploring the aid of the terri- 
torial or state authorities to take regulative action for their 
control or abolishment. 

Then, too, there were certain religious sects which greatly 
irritated our religious forefathers. The more common of 
these were Popery and Mormonism. They were classed as 
pestilences that walked in daylight as well as darkness, and 
aroused to white heat the righteous indignation of the found- 
ing fathers who were seeking to build a social order in which 
religion and morality were the sustaining forces. 

But even more subtle insinuations were thrown at these 
early Congregationalists from sources one would not sus- 
pect of any evil intent. These whispered innuendos which 
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were in circulation probably had something to do with the 
slow growth of the Pilgrim faith in the early years of its 
seed sowing in lowa. There were of course only a limited 
number of workers, but that fact alone does not account 
for the retarded progress which marked the spread of Con- 
gregationalism in the face of almost unlimited opportunity. 
These workers were constantly subjected to the jibes that 
they were ‘“‘Yankees.’’ The name itself aroused resentment 
on the part of settlers who did not hail from New England. 
An early settler at Denmark is reported to have sold his 
farm when he found himself surrounded by Yankees. Some 
Protestant brethren, in the heat of denominational rivalry, 
labeled the Congregationalists as ‘“‘Unitarians” and “Uni- 
versalists,’’ which helped in creating suspicion of ‘‘unsound- 
ness” in faith and doctrine. The Presbyterian brethren be- 
came distrustful of Congregational soundness when so 
many of their New School churches turned to Congrega- 
tionalism. Although the Presbyterians, so far as history 
shows, never refused to receive a Congregational church 
into one of their presbyteries, or a minister of the same faith 
into their fellowship, when the situation was reversed, they 
were displeased and became concerned for the fate of those 
who departed from the Calvinistic standard, to join those 
who were supposed to be tinctured with New England 
Theology. 


WESTERN VERSUS EASTERN CONGREGATIONALISM 


There was still another form of trial, even more disheart- 
ening because it arose within the fellowship to which these 
missionaries belonged. Up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there still prevailed in New England Congrega- 
tional circles some doubt as to the fitness of Congregational- 
ism for the western frontier. This questioning attitude on 
the part of those who had sent out the missionaries, was 
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the source of much anxiety and grief. As already stated, 
the missionaries who held commissions from the American 
Home Missionary Society were advised to join Presbyterian 
churches where convenient to do so, and all too frequently 
that advice was followed. When the missionary found him- 
self with a group of Christian people who preferred the 
purely democratic form of church government, he acted on 
the federal principle, ‘‘Let the people rule.’’ These workers, 
on the far flung frontier, felt keenly the lack of enthusiastic 
support from their brethren in “the East.’”’ It gave to rival 
denominations added reason for disparagement, and created 
“fightings within” for those who were extending the 
influence of the Pilgrim faith on the western side of the 
Mississippi. 

Possibly this New England unconcern had as much to do 
with retarding the process of organizing churches as the 
adverse conditions closer at hand. The former, however, 
was soon to be overcome for the “show down”’ was at hand. 

An epoch making meeting for western Congregationalism 
in general, and for lowa Congregationalism in particular, 
was the Albany Convention of 1852. It was called by New 
England leaders and was the first inclusive gathering of 
Congregationalism, east and west. Lowa was represented by 
Asa Turner, Edwin B. Turner, Julius A. Reed, Oliver 
Emerson and J. C. Holbrook. It was clear that the conven- 
tion was in the hands of eastern representatives, and that 
they were not disposed to pay much attention to the griev- 
ances of the western delegates; yet it is recorded that at a 
certain point in the proceedings an Iowa delegate took the 
floor and wanted to know “why Congregationalists were 
orthodox east of the Hudson river, and heterodox west of it; 
and whether they intended to continue the Plan of Union.” 
That was the issue put in its briefest and baldest form. It 
at once arrested the attention of the convention, and resulted 
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in the drafting of a set of findings, prepared by Julius A. 
Reed, which clarified the situation, once and for all, and 
removed the barrier of misunderstanding which had existed 
between the brethren of the same household of faith, east 
and west. 

The resolutions formulated on this subject are of perma- 
nent interest. hey read as follows: 


Whereas, for several years, intimations and charges of heresy, and 
disorders in practice have been made against Congregationalists at 
the west; frequently too vague in their character, and too general and 
sweeping in their aim to admit of refutation; and 

Whereas, Congregationalism in the west has thereby suffered greatly 
in the estimation of Congregationalists of New England; and of . 
many other Christians; 

Therefore Resolved, first: that it is the duty of Congregationalists to 
frown upon all such accusations, unless their authors or abettors will 
make specific allegations, and hold themselves responsible for: the 
same. 

Resolved, second: that it is very important, that the General Asso- 
ciations, Conferences and Conventions at the east, be careful to send 
delegates to the General Association at the west, that they may obtain 
reliable information respecting western Congregationalism. 


The Albany Convention established amicable relations be- 
tween eastern and western Congregationalism, joining them 
in an indissoluble union whose strength and cooperative 
spirit has increased with the passing years. It also aban- 
doned the Plan of Union with the Presbyterians. The Plan 
had been in operation for fifty years, but at the end of the 
half-century had become a source of growing irritation. Out 
of the same convention a movement was started to raise a 
fund to aid churches of the west in acquiring houses of 
worship. This proved to be a great encouragement. All this 
served to unite the Congregational forces in the west, and to 
set the stage for a more aggressive forward movement. 
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PIONEERING IN SOUTH-WESTERN [Iowa 


In the fifties of the nineteenth century there was still con- 
siderable influx of population from New England, but even 
more from the “‘eastern states” that lay west of the Hudson 
river. These new settlers pushed on to what is now the 
western border of Iowa. A new branch of Congregational- 
ism stemmed out from Ohio, and took possession of some 
of the virgin sail of the south-western part of this state. 
Deacon George B. Gaston of Oberlin, Ohio, had spent four 
years as government farmer among the Pawnee Indians of 
Nebraska. Returning to his native state on account of illness 
in the family he kept dreaming dreams and seeing visions 
of the possibility of heading a colony from Ohio, and of 
establishing a second Oberlin on the western edge of civiliza- 
tion. Far and wide he heralded the marvelous fertility of 
the Missouri valley. Soon his farmer friends and neighbors 
became interested, a small group was formed, and the west- 
ward trek began. The destination was Civil Bend, near the 
present town of Percival. By great good fortune, a young 
preacher by the name of John Todd, pastor at Clarksfield, 
Ohio, was persuaded by Gaston to make this venture of 
faith and join the west-bound caravan. The Clarksfield 
church gave their pastor merely a leave of absence to ac- 
company these pioneers and verify with his own eyes Mr. 
Gaston’s glowing reports. Mr. Todd was so favorably im- 
pressed by what he saw that he and Josiah B. Hall returned 
on horseback to Oberlin, over the Mormon trail, only to 
set their faces westward again a year later, with their own 
families and a number of others, to join the settlers at 
Civil Bend. 

In the meantime other emigrants of religious inclination, 
Baptists and Methodists, had come to Civil Bend. A Union 
church was organized in 1849. Not being dominated by any 
particular denominational preference, and without the ben- 
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efit of clergy, the church quite naturally adopted the demo- 
cratic procedure in the management of its temporal and 
spiritual affairs. When, in 1850, John Todd and Deacon 
Hall made their return trip to Iowa, the young minister 
found the Civil Bend Union church ready for his ministra- 
tions. He at once became its pastor with the granted privi- 
lege of extending his missionary activities up and down the 
Missouri river. He took to the saddle immediately and be- 
came the gospel ranger on the Iowa side of the Missouri 
slope. The first church to be organized was at Florence, just 
at the mouth of the Big Platte river. The church was com- 
posed of one family, of Connecticut origin, who had paused 
for a time in Illinois, and then were suddenly uprooted by the 
California gold rush of ’49. They got as far as the Mis- 
souri when the approach of winter cooled down the gold 
fever, and the family group, including various in-laws, 
settled there. They furnished the nucleus of the church, 
and Florence was for a short time a part of Father Todd’s 
circuit, which also included Trader’s Point, Honey Creek, 
Cutler’s Camp and High Creek, all on the Iowa side of the 
river, and Linden in Missouri. 


FOUNDING OF TABOR AND THE LITERARY INSTITUTE 


The fertility of the Missouri bottom is enriched by the 
periodic overflow of the river. But what enriches the soil, 
making it yield more abundantly, contributes to the inse- 
curity of human habitation on the “river bottom.” In the 
summer of 1851, this garden spot was visited by such an 
overflow that the inhabitants of Civil Bend faced the neces- 
sity of finding a more desirable location on higher ground. 
Accordingly, scouting parties were sent out to investigate 
various possibilities. Some twenty-five miles northeast of 
Civil Bend there was found a plateau of great attractiveness, 
commanding a magnificent view. Here the town of Tabor 
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was located. In the spring of 1852, George B. Gaston, 
Samuel Adams, and Rev. John Todd, with their families, 
moved from Civil Bend to Tabor. Gaston bought a timber 
claim, and Mr. Todd made a similar purchase on which 
stood two log cabins. One of these was immediately con- 
verted into a schoolhouse, with Mr. Todd as teacher. That 
summer Gaston and Adams built the first two houses in the 
town. The pastor made certain that Sunday School and 
church services were held under a large basswood tree; in 
inclement weather, in the cabin. Here on October 12, 1852, 
the Congregational church was organized with eight charter 
members. Rev. George G. Rice of Council Bluffs, the only 
other Congregational minister in western Iowa at that time, 
was present and preached the sermon. Father Todd served 
the church from the beginning and for a period of thirty 
years. | 

So far as is known, the Congregational beginnings in 
south-western Iowa were not in any way influenced by the 
earlier settlement in the eastern part of the state. It was an 
independent movement in which the leaders neither sought 
nor received any counsel from the brethren across the state. 
In fact it is doubtful, if such advice had been desired, 
whether the earlier pioneers would have expressed any en- 
thusiasm for this Oberlin Colony. ‘‘Yankee’’ Congrega- 
tionalists, in particular, looked upon Oberlin college as an 
“off color” institution. President Charles G. Finney’s the- 
ology, which leaned strongly towards ‘‘Perfectionism,”’ was 
not approved by the men of Yale and Andover. Moreover, 
-QOberlin was thought to have taken a most radical anti- 
slavery attitude, even to the point of admitting colored 
students. There can be no doubt that Oberlin instilled in 
its graduates strong anti-slavery sentiments, but the religious 
leaders in eastern Lowa had equally pronounced views on 
that issue. Denmark and Tabor became stations on the 
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underground railroad where many a black man found refuge, 
and through which escape was made north and to freedom. 
The Oberlin type of theology was soon forgotten in the 
more absorbing interest of reaching the new settlements 
with the gospel of Christ. : 

From the beginning the founders of Tabor had in their 
vision the establishment of an educational institution. Five 
years elapsed before they undertook this venture, but in 
1857 Tabor Literary institute became a reality. William 
M. Brooks, an Oberlin man, was the first and only principal 
of the school. Under his leadership the institute developed 
into a college in 1866, and in subsequent years this school 
extended widely the educational and religious influence of 
Iowa Congregationalism. 

The town of Council Bluffs, first known as Kanesville, 
was a Mormon rendezvous in the early fifties. Ihe Mor- 
mons had been driven out of Illinois and made a trail across 
southern Iowa on their way to Salt Lake. In 1851 Rev. 
George G. Rice came to Council Bluffs, under commission 
of the A. H. M.S. He worked for nearly two years before 
he gathered a church of eight members, June 12, 1853. Mr. 
Rice, the second Congregational minister in south-western 
Iowa, organized churches at Magnolia and Onawa. John 
Todd, G. G. Rice and G. B. Hitchcock of Lewis were the 
trio who gave life and action to Congregationalism in the 
south-western corner of the state, as Turner, Gaylord and 
Reed had done, a decade earlier, in south-eastern Iowa. 

These were days of small things; days of hardship and 
trial; yet days of beckoning opportunities, met and matched 
with high courage and the spirit of daring adventure. With 
only two churches — Council Bluffs and Tabor, and two 
pastors — Rice and Todd, and two laymen, the Council 
Bluffs Association was organized February 16, 1854. Iwo 
other churches were added that year, Civil Bend and Flor- 
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ence. This was the fifth Association to be formed in the 
state. 


PENETRATING INTO CENTRAL IOWA 


Another population thrust into the unoccupied area of the 
state resulted in the founding of the town of Grinnell in 
1854. The town, the church, and the college which moved 
there from Davenport in 1859, owe their development to 
the sturdy character and sagacious judgment of Josiah 
Bushnell Grinnell. Even Iowa college, though organized a 
decade earlier, took its new start when through the influ- 
ence of “J. B.,’’ as he was commonly called, the trustees of 
Iowa college were persuaded to move the institution from 
the river town of Davenport to Grinnell, nearer the center 
of the state. 

Born in the rock-ribbed state of Vermont, of Huguenot 
descent and Mayflower ancestry, Grinnell had prepared for 
the ministry. He had considerable difficulty in making the 
grade in his educational adjustments, but when he finally 
graduated from Oneida institute and Auburn seminary, he 
became pastor of the Congregational church at Union 
Village in eastern New York. Having strong convictions in 
regard to abolition and temperance he sought wider oppor- 
tunity for the advocacy of these moral issues. At the end 
of four years he moved to the nation’s capital, but Washing- 
ton was not to his liking. A young radical like Grinnell 
found it difficult to secure a hearing in the nation’s political 
center where pro-slavery sentiments prevailed. ‘The pastor- 
ate terminated in less than two years, probably hastened by 
a throat difficulty. Grinnell then moved to New York City 
where he was married in 1852. Open air preaching brought 
on renewed throat trouble, and the young man became dis- 
couraged. It was at this point in his career that he found 
a friend in Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
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Tribune. Tradition has it, that it was Grinnell to whom 
Greeley gave the oft quoted advice, ‘‘'Go West, young man, 
go West.”’ Grinnell’s response was almost immediate, for 
he announced through the columns of the Tribune in 1853 
that he purposed to found a town where “‘the school and 
the church should be the paramount and attractive institu- 
tions from the outset.’’ He invited others to join him in 
this enterprise, and at once Homer Hamlin and Henry M. 
Hamilton responded. Possessing remarkable ability in 
winning the confidence of influential men, it is said Grinnell 
made the acquaintance of several Congressmen whose in- 
terest he enlisted in his western project. He was especially 
successful in gaining the listening ear and cooperation of 
engineers and surveyors who were projecting what was 
later to be known as the Rock Island Railroad. At length, 
after considerable political and financial manipulation, a 
pole was erected on the divide between the Skunk and the 
Iowa rivers, some one hundred and twenty miles west of 
Davenport, which indicated the site of the town which was 
to bear the name of its founder. 

When the town of Grinnell was laid out in the spring and 
summer of 1854, the founders believed it marked a remote 
western occupation in central Iowa. With abounding faith 
in this venture, Mr. Grinnell purchased five thousand acres 
of Poweshiek county land which included the future site of 
Grinnell. The first cabin built was the ‘‘Long Home,” so 
named for its extended length. It was a rude, one story, 
elongated structure, twenty by eighty feet, which served the 
purpose of a “Communal residence.’ Its three interior 
divisions provided a home and a store with a large assembly 
room in the middle. Here community gatherings were held. 
It provided a place of worship on the Sabbath, and for the 
usual Thursday evening meeting. If an ordained minister 
was not available, Mr. Grinnell had charge of the services. 
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On April 8, 1855, a church organization was effected with 
twenty charter members. For eight years the church was 
without a regular pastor. There were, however, ministers 
in the congregation, such as Mr. Grinnell, Samuel Loomis, 
Stephen Herrick and others, who took turns in supplying 
the pulpit. 

So strong had the church grown in one year, and so much 
courage had been instilled into it by Grinnell’s contagious 
enthusiasm, the State Association was invited to meet in 
Grinnell in 1856. There were then in the state five minor 
Associations with ninety-two churches, about fifty-five min- 
isters and twenty-nine hundred members. Many of the 
churches were exceedingly small and correspondingly feeble, 
but this Grinnell meeting was full of hope and determina- 
tion. The action of the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
St. Louis, to the effect that their missionaries were ‘‘to 
organize Presbyterian churches in advance of all others,” 
created another problem Congregationalists had to face. 
This action appeared to be a violation of the agreement to 
cooperate in home missionary work, and would lead to 
sectarian strife and bitterness. Against this boastful aggres- 
siveness and implied ecclesiastical superiority, the brethren 
gathered at Grinnell in 1856 felt called upon to make vig- 
orous protest. But this was just one of the recurring trials 
which vexed the souls of those who were planting the seed 
of the Pilgrim faith across the length and breadth of our 
commonwealth. 


On THE NORTHERN BORDER 


While Tabor and Grinnell were being established, each 
destined to become a center of light and learning, northern 
Iowa was beginning to feel the impact of the Christian 
movement. A notable example is found in the life and labors 
of Chauncey Taylor, affectionately enshrined in our history 
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as “Father Taylor.’ He was another New Englander who 
saw visions and dreamed dreams of the unoccupied West 
where he could found a church and a college. Born among 
the Green Mountains of Vermont in 1805, he was a con- 
temporary of Asa Turner and the Iowa Band, but did not 
reach Iowa until the western trail had been well worn by 
constant emigration. He graduated from the University 
of Vermont, but limited resources prevented his securing a 
theological education. This was acquired, he says, in this 
way: “I studied theology in the chimney corner, explained 
by the Assembly’s ‘Shorter Catechism,’ illustrated by Bun- 
yan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and enforced by the godly lives 
of my parents.” 

When Father Taylor came west in 1856 his objective was 
Fort Dodge, which was then thought of as lying on the 
western edge of civilization. Having secured his commis- 
sion from the A.H.M.S., which stipulated a salary of five 
hundred dollars, and designated his field of activity with 
the phrase, “‘to labor in Iowa,” he finally arrived in Daven- 
port only to discover that Fort Dodge was still a long way 
inland. After consulting with the Superintendent of Home 
Missions, he pushed on to Iowa City, thence to Des Moines. 
The latter part of the journey was made on foot with the 
exception of the last twenty miles. It is recorded that on all 
this lengthy pilgrimage he wore “‘the conventional silk hat 
of the preacher, the long frock coat and the preacher tie.” 

The present county seat of Webster county was in those 
days “‘too civilized” for Father Taylor, although poverty 
stricken religiously. He describes the religious situation in 
Fort Dodge as centering in an “Old School Presbyterian 
church,” and “‘as far as I could find, nobody cared whether 
they had any preaching or not.”’ It was evident this locality 
was not to be the scene of his ministry; so this “Patriarch of 
the Prairie’ turned his face northward and walked to Al- 
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gona, in the southern part of Kossuth county. He found 
that the place was only a name, and just at that time the 
surveyor was staking out the town. Gathering the people 
together the following Sunday he preached to a group of 
twenty-five in a log cabin. Two years later a church was 
formed of three members, two of whom were members of 
the pastor’s family. He was installed by council in 1867, 
and continued in the pastorate of the Algona church until 
his death in 1876. His was a record strikingly typical of 
the trials and triumphs of home missions on the frontier. 
Shortly after reaching Algona Father Taylor lost his 
wife, and because there was no minister within reach, he 
conducted the funeral service and the daughter sang. He 
was as unsparing of himself in the cause of Christ as any 
man in the lowa Congregational ministry. He drove him- 
self with tremendous energy. He preached in nearly every 
schoolhouse in the county. It is said ‘“‘his parish reached 
south sixty miles; east about seventy-five miles; north to 
Minnesota, thirty miles; and west to the Missouri, more 
than one hundred miles.’’ He lived to see the founding of 
Northwestern college at Algona; and while this institution 
never came to full realization, because the community did 
not possess sufficient student body to support both public 
school and college, yet the fact that a beginning was made 
shows that Father Taylor never lost the vision of his youth. 


THE SCOURGE OF SLAVERY 


The severest trial with which the pioneers had to contend 
was the growing menace of slavery. This lay like a wither- 
ing blight over the whole nation up to the time of the Civil 
War. In this as in all other reform measures, the pioneer 
Congregational preachers, headed by Turner, stood in the 
front of the abolition conflict. As already noted, the anti- 
slavery activity of Turner and Reed in Illinois, led to their 
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coming to Iowa. Both southern Illinois and southern Iowa 
were strongly in favor of the institution of slavery in com- 
mon with the prevailing desires of the South. Although 
Iowa was a free state, protected by its constitution from the 
encroachment of this scourge, its southern border joined a 
slave state, and many of the inhabitants in the southern tier 
of Iowa counties were not any too particular to draw the line 
of separation on the slavery issue. This pro-slavery senti- 
ment made the situation more and more intolerable for 
those who opposed slavery. he action of Congress in 
relation to the Missouri Compromise, the Fugitive Slave 
law, and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, intensified the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the majority of the people of Iowa. 
At practically every gathering of the State Association from 
1840 until the outbreak of the war, strong declarations 
were heard, denouncing this curse, and calling upon every 
citizen to combat the monstrous evil. 


THEN CAME THE CIvIL WAR 


It is not the purpose of this narrative to enter into ex- 
tended treatment of this conflict in its relation to the Congre- 
gational churches of Iowa. Dr. Douglass in his The Pil- 
grims of Iowa has devoted a full chapter to the subject, 
compiled from personal experiences as a Union soldier, 
and from a wide survey of missionary reports. The reader 
is referred to that excellent work. Only the briefest ac- 
count is here given. 

The war with which the present generation is familiar 
was fought on the European continent. While the Atlantic 
ocean lay between the United States and the scene of con- 
flict, we were aware of our involvement and the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the struggle on the churches. The Civil War 
was fought by our fathers — or our grandfathers — upon 
this continent and within the borders of a single nation. 
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The blood which was shed was the blood of brothers, and 
defeat or victory on either side, meant the loss of man- 
power for the nation. The mood of the hour is reflected in 
a resolution passed at the State Association in 1860: 


Resolved, that in this struggle to put down rebellion, we pledge the 
government our sympathy, our efforts and our prayers, feeling that 
the good of our land, and the good of the world, requires that our 
government should sustain itself at whatever sacrifice of treasure and 


blood. 


The male membership of our churches at the opening of the 
war was scarcely more than twenty-five hundred. Yet church 
after church sent forth the best of its manpower. ‘The 
flower of our youth is now in the army,” wrote one pastor 
to the Missionary Society, ‘‘and so hearty has been the 
response to the call of our country, that there are not left 
men enough — properly to harvest the grain.”” From Den- 
mark came the word: ‘‘We have seventy in the army out of 
one hundred liable to military duty.”’ Iowa college, moved 
from Davenport to Grinnell in 1859, and as yet without a 
senior or a junior class, was represented by the entire soph- 
omore class, “by five of eleven freshmen, and by twenty- 
seven from the Preparatory Department.’ On a tablet in 
the college chapel are the names of eleven students who 
gave their lives in this civil struggle. 

The Superintendent of Home Missions during this period 
was Rev. Jesse Guernsey. Let him summarize for us: 


One hundred and fifty churches report but a small fraction less than 
one-fifth of the entire membership in the army. One church has two- 
thirds of its male members in the army; seven have one-half; sixteen 
have one-third, and twenty have one-fourth. Not less than twelve 
hundred and fifty men are reported as having gone to war from the 
congregations of these one hundred and fifty-three churches. 


The state of Iowa had seventy-eight thousand enlistments 
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in the Civil War. It is believed many of these were re- 
enlistments. Twelve thousand, it is said, never returned. 
The battlefields of the South from “Bloody” Belmont to 
Atlanta, took their toll of life. The Iowa Monument in 
the National Memorial Park at Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
bears its sad and silent witness to lowa’s contribution in 
manpower to preserve the Union. And this is only one of 
many such memorials. In this struggle Congregational 
Iowa took its honorable and proportionate share, but the 
weight of sorrow and suffering can never be measured. That 
our churches, in spite of the war, carried on heroically, is 
indicated by the fact that between 1860 and 1865, fifteen 
churches were added to the roll, and more than two thou- 
sand to the membership. 


VII 


LENGTHENING CORDS AND STRENGTHENING 
STAKES 


Beginners of a better time, 
And glorying in their vows. — TENNYSON 


N taking a broad survey of Congregationalism in Iowa, 

from 1840 when the State Association was formed to the 
corresponding date of this century, the one hundred years 
of our history divide into three periods of approximately 
equal length. There are no distinct lines of demarkation 
between these periods, nor any signal events that set them 
apart one from the other. The distinction is in the char- 
acter of each period taken as a whole. 

First, there was the pioneer epoch when primitive condi- 
tions prevailed, and when poverty and privations were the 
common lot of the early settlers. It was the age of the log 
cabin and the log church and the log schoolhouse. It was 
the time of the covered wagon and the prairie schooner, 
slowly making their way across bridgeless streams into the 
wilderness. These were the days when the sky pilot and the 
gospel ranger found their superb opportunity of minister- 
ing to hungry souls that man’s higher cultural and religious 
life might be kindled and developed. For thirty years, from 
the time the Denmark church was organized in 1838 to the 
end of the Civil War, Iowa Congregationalism lived and 
grew within the pattern created by the pioneers, under fron- 
tier conditions. The growth was slow, but the roots went 
deep and developed strength and hardihood for the next 
forward step. 3 
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The second period dates from the close of the Civil War 
and extends over the borderline of the twentieth century. 
Its chief characteristic is unparalleled agricultural, industrial 
and religious expansion. 

The third period lies wholly within the present century. 
From the religious point of view it may be briefly char- 
acterized as the age of intellectual turmoil, social and 
economic upheaval, and religious re-organization and re- 
adjustment. 


WIDENED Horizons 


Having reviewed the early pioneer period, we now come 
to the second cycle of our one hundred years. At the close 
of the war of the rebellion, in 1866, Congregationalists in 
Iowa numbered one hundred and sixty-five churches, and 
seven thousand members, fifteen churches and twenty-four 
hundred members having been added during the war period. 
This was the numerical strength of Congregationalism in 
Iowa after thirty years of pioneering toil. 

But there were better days ahead. Much might be said 
about “‘hard times’ and the problems of reconstruction 
which followed the war, but for the state as a whole, lowa 
was entering upon an era of unprecedented prosperity. 
There was remarkably rapid recovery from the shock of 
the war. Aided by the construction of at least four railroad 
lines, which pushed across the state in feverish haste to 
reach the Missouri river, there was the most extraordinary 
development in agriculture and industry. New life currents 
began to pulsate along these iron arteries. With the war 
over, population movements again became mobile. Emigra- 
tion from the east and south-east came to its high tide. 
Towns and villages sprang up over night, while settlements 
already established in the Black Hawk Purchase, and for- 


tunate enough to secure a railroad, blossomed into metro- 
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politan importance. Families who seemed to be firmly 
rooted in eastern Iowa, were suddenly seized with the spirit 
of daring adventure and were swept along with the migra- 
tory tide to reset their stakes farther west. Most of the 
unoccupied territory — and there was still much left — soon 
filled up with people intent on building homes, tilling the 
soil, and securing for themselves and their families, those 
blessings commonly associated with a Christian civilization. 

Corresponding to this agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, all of which moved in a westerly direction, there was 
a pronounced and vigorous extension of religious work on 
the part of all the major denominations. These religious 
bodies were wide awake to the opportunity which this situa- 
tion presented. The race for possession was to the swift. 
One highly respected denomination instructed its mission- 
aries, as we have seen, to enter every community “in advance 
of all others.” This attitude aroused the competitive spirit 
of the other groups and set them on guard against such 
over zealous aggressiveness. [his unseemly religious rivalry, 
which at the time could not be restrained, led to the over- 
churching of many communities; which resulted in a large 
mortality of churches a decade or two later. The Congre- 
gationalists, though not in the forefront of this general ad- - 
vance, were alert to the beckoning call to plant new churches 
where the need was apparent. A great handicap was the 
lack of men to care for the churches already organized, not 
to mention those about to be formed. This poverty of man- 
power, and of material resources, retarded missionary 
extension work into those parts of the state where the 
opportunity was most inviting. But considering the exist- 
ing limitations, remarkable progress was made in the 
‘post-war generation in extending the religious influence of 
Congregationalism. 
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CONCERN FOR THE FREEDMEN 


When the State Association met at McGregor in 1865, 
the great work of reconstruction had barely begun. The 
Union had been preserved, slavery had been abolished, and 
the black man set free. ‘here were a few master minds who 
sensed the difference between the immediate and the ulti- 
mate aims of the war. The ultimate aim, as it lay in the 
minds of our far-seeing religious leaders, was to secure for 
the freedman his God given right of complete political 
enfranchisement. Sensing that the black man’s freedom had 
only been half won, there was a heavy burden resting upon 
the hearts of the brethren who gathered at this state meet- 
ing. Their deep concern was that the church keep watch on 
national affairs. The report of a special committee, sub- 
mitted a year later at Dubuque, reflects the attitude of the 
Congregationalists on this grave matter: 


We recognize with divine gratitude the dawn of the new creation 
of the nation in righteousness, and the more perfect harmony of our 
political institutions with the Gospel of our Saviour, and with the 
progress of Christian History; and that we accept the responsibility 
devolved upon the friends of liberty and of man, and consecrate our- 
selves with fresh energy and zeal to the common cause of the Repub- 
lic and of Christ. 


We record our conviction that the chief lessons of the late Civil War 
are these: the necessity of equal and exact justice to all men in the 
legislation of the country; the necessity of impartial suffrage; and 
that it is the duty of the people and of the United States to provide 
these safeguards of national life and prosperity, by wholesome and 
efficient measures; and to such measures we promise hearty cooperation. 


We also acknowledge that the providence of God and the wants of 
the nation, call for more vigorous effort in every department of 
Christian work, and especially for the upbuilding of churches that 
shall recognize in the basis of their order and fellowship, the brother- 
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hood of man, and the great law of our divine Lord, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


MOorRAL GIANTS OF THOSE Days 


The men who led in extending and strengthening Congre- 
gationalism in the reconstruction days following the war 
were among the outstanding giants of our entire history. 
Measured in terms of their moral character, their intel- 
lectual and spiritual calibre, and their complete absorption 
in, and dedication to, their task, they have few equals in the 
annals of our Iowa fellowship. In the decade, 1865-75, 
Asa Turner, whose primacy in Iowa Congregationalism 
goes unchallenged, retired after thirty years of solid and 
soldierly service for this commonwealth, and lived in quiet 
seclusion at Oskaloosa. His close friend and associate, 
Julius A. Reed, Agent of the A. H. M. S. from 1845 to 
1857, held that position with distinction and honor. He was 
succeeded by Jesse Guernsey, called from his pastorate at 
Dubuque in 1857 to become Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions and served until his death December 1, 1871. He 
stands in our history as the “noble Guernsey,’’ who led the 
churches with great devotion during the trying years of the 
Civil War, and up to the borderland of prosperity, when he 
received his coronation. The field of home missions had 
now become so extensive, another general worker was sum- 
moned to supervise a portion of the territory. From 1862 
to 1878 the state was divided into northern and southern 
districts. Julius A. Reed was again called into the general 
work and took the oversight of the southern district, from 
1862 to 1869, when he was succeeded by J. W. Pickett. 
With untiring industry and marked success he supervised 
southern Iowa. Ephraim Adams of the Iowa Band followed 
Jesse Guernsey in northern Iowa, from 1872 to 1878; then 
was Superintendent of the whole state until 1882. 
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In addition to the above mentioned personalities, who had 
direct responsibility for the furtherance of home missions, 
there were, of course, a large number of other men who 
gave leadership with their counsel, or who occupied pulpits 
in strategic centers, which afforded opportunity to extend a 
helpful ministry to the surrounding territory. Without this 
leavening process on the part of pastors and lay workers, 
Congregationalism could not have set its stakes so deeply, 
nor thrown out its lines so widely. Among these, George 
F. Magoun, President of Iowa college, figures prominently 
in all affairs of organized Congregationalism during this 
reconstruction period. His first and major interest was of 
course the college of which he was the administrative head, 
but he was a man of such broad vision socially, politically 
and religiously, he became the recognized champion of every 
cause relating to human welfare. His thorough mastery of 
the problems of home missions, and his deep sympathy with 
the missionary pastors, made his counsel invaluable for 
strengthening the ties which bound these churches to the 
state organization and to the national body. His influence 
in the administrative affairs of the State Association was 
probably the most potent of any single personality in the 
post-war period and down to the time of his death in 1895. 
Members of the Iowa Band— Harvey Adams, Daniel 
Lane, Benjamin Spaulding, James J. Hill, William Salter 
and Alden B. Robbins, were working quietly and effectively 
in their respective parishes. While these brethren never 
formed a “block” in the advocacy of any measure, their 
individual influence was felt deeply and widely throughout 
the whole fellowship. These men gave the religious tone to 
the associational meetings and set the standard for dignified 
and orderly procedure. No one can read the records with- 
out sensing the pervasive spiritual power which radiated 
from the presence and quiet activity of these brethren of 
the Band. The ‘Old war horses,”’ such as Father Emerson, 
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Father Taylor and Father Todd, were still bringing forth 
fruit in old age, reminding the young brethren of the hard 
pioneer labors they wrought, and into which subsequent 
generations were to joyously enter. 

One of the most heroic and illustrious personalities, 
whose name and fame are enshrined in the annals of our 
Congregational history, is John D. Sands, who, like many 
another pioneer, won the patriarchal title of ‘Father 
Sands.’ Born in England, near London, in 1815, he craved 
adventure. His ambition was gratified when he joined her 
Majesty’s army and was sent to Canada to put down an 
incipient revolution. Securing his release from the army he 
entered college and became a Bible reader and exhorter 
among the French-Canadian colonies. Later he entered 
Yale Divinity School from which he graduated in 1849. He - 
spent six years with the church at Essex, Vermont, but 
the lure of the West was strong, and the call for workers 
loud and insistent. Giving up their cherished plans of be- 
coming foreign missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Sands became 
home missionaries for life. Arriving in Iowa in 1855 they 
settled at Keosauqua where they worked for ten years, 
covering the Civil War period. Enlisting in the Union army 
as a private, he was elected chaplain of the Nineteenth Iowa 
Regiment. After serving churches, briefly, in Illinois and 
eastern Lowa, he came to Wright county, Lowa, and settled 
near Belmond on a forty acre farm. With this as a radiat- 
ing center for his expansive ministry he attempted to evan- 
gelize an area embracing Wright and Hancock counties. 

Much has been written about the prodigious activities of 
this good man. He had two wide circuits. It is said there 
was not a schoolhouse in either Wright or Hancock counties 
where Father Sands had not preached. In the territory 
traversed by this sky pilot there are forty-seven churches, 
the majority of which owe their origin to the life and labors 
of this intrepid pioneer preacher. When the weight of 
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years laid heavy hands upon him, he narrowed the range of 
his ministry to his beloved Belmond. Here at the age of 
fourscore and ten, crippled, and seated in a chair, he 
preached to his people. He was referred to as the “gracious 
old soldier of the cross.’’ He passed into the invisible realm 
March 7, 1909 at the age of ninety-four. His monument 
bears the inscription, ‘‘Preacher, Patriot, Pioneer.”’ 

The remarkable development which took place in the 
post-war years, was not so much reconstruction as it was 
new creation. The rapid industrial activity was promoted 
by outside capital which laid hold upon the handle of a new 
opportunity. In all this material, educational and religious 
advancement, Home Missions took on a quickened pace. 
These rapid changes were hailed by religious leaders with 
great enthusiasm, as inaugurating an era of new advance for 
the Church of Christ. As towns were laid out and little set- 
tlements formed, the denomination first on the ground was 
certain to pre-empt a location for a future church, and 
others soon followed. In general, the railroad management 
gave encouragement to these developments on the theory 
that it was ‘‘good business” to have churches in the towns 
built along the new railroads. Not infrequently the hastily 
constructed depot became the first place of worship, and the 
missionary came to regard the railroad builder as a partner 
in furthering the Christian enterprise. At junction points 
railroad men and their families often became the substantial 
element in the local Congregational church. Examples of 
that fact may be noted in the history of Belle Plaine, Eagle 
Grove, Eldon and Valley Junction, etc. 


Iowa’s Last CONGREGATIONAL FRONTIER 


It was during the post-war decade that Congregationalism 
finally penetrated to the last Iowa frontier. Northwest 
Iowa was long regarded as the most undesirable portion of 
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the state. Even Chauncey Taylor, who surveyed this whole 
territory from his watch tower at Algona, declared, ‘There 
never will be anything to the northwest of us here but In- 
dians and grasshoppers.’ But even farsighted men are not 
always good prophets when they assume that role. Indians 
and grasshoppers are formidable barriers to advancing 
civilization but not insurmountable. The time came when 
Father Taylor revised his predictions regarding the north- 
west country. After becoming better acquainted with the 
region he wrote, “The country there is very new; many of 
the families live in sod houses, and it seems like old times 
to see them gathering from every direction to their sod 
schoolhouse, some with teams, some on foot, picking their 
way around or through sloughs. They fill the house so that 
I could neither spread myself nor stretch myself, as I could 
not stand up straight without hitting the brush and grass 
of the roof.” This was in 1872. 

The missionary who is credited with having first pene- 
trated this region, with the gospel of Christ, was J. R. 
Upton. He had already won the patriarchal title of 
‘Father’? Upton before he crossed the state from eastern 
Iowa where he had served several churches, and located in 
Dickinson county. As a result of his extraordinary labors, 
and that of his associate, Benjamin A. Dean, this corner of 
the state was rapidly transformed from a ‘‘wilderness”’ into 
a fruitful garden where some of the strongest Congrega- 
tional churches blossomed, and have through the years 
borne increasing fruitage. Such churches as Cherokee, 
Lakeville, Spirit Lake, LeMars, Sheldon, Spencer, Sibley, 
Emmetsburg, Sioux Rapids, Grant, etc., are Congregational 
lamps of life which were lit upon the once bleak prairie, in 
the overshadowing cloud of grasshoppers that for succes- 
sive years darkened the land and brought destruction and 
despair in their wake. Most of the above mentioned churches 
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have lived to help celebrate the centennial of Congrega- 
tionalism in Iowa; others, in the wear and tear of adverse 
conditions, have merged their life with the ever flowing 
stream of our common Christian faith. 

While churches were being planted in this remote section 
of the state, other parts were not being neglected. Wher- 
ever towns sprang up along the newly built railroad, or 
even in isolated rural areas where emigrants from the east 
and southeast established their homes, Sunday Schools and 
churches followed with their cultural and religious ministra- 
tions. In the ten years following the war, sixty-one churches 
were organized in various parts of the state. [he member- 
ship rose to twelve thousand five hundred, an increase of 
eighty percent in the decade. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING MISSIONARY OPERATIONS 


Because Home Missions had so much to do with plant- 
ing and fostering churches in all the newer settlements, it 
may be well to record here some of the principles which 
guided these extensive operations. These principles were 
wrought out by experience, and in the conflict which rose 
out of often bitter denominational rivalry. Such rivalry 
among Christians was to the Congregationalists, from the 
beginning, most distasteful; but since it could not be avoided, 
the defenders of the Pilgrim faith felt there were certain 
rules which should be observed. In an address on “Home 
Missions and Home Evangelization,” Superintendent 
Guernsey laid down the policy which governed the Congre- 
gationalists in their Home Missionary activity. 


Believing that the way of our churches is the Apostolic way, and the 
best form of organization for the Christian church, we cannot take 
the latter of these alternatives, (namely, to retire from the field.) 
We must go on planting churches and sustaining them, when there 
are, or surely will be other churches, any one of which would meet 
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the want, provided all would unite in one, and make it Congrega- 
tional. Otherwise we must cut short the work of church extension, 
disband most of our churches, and soon cease to have a place among 
the Israel of God. But we are not to be unmindful of other denom- 
inations and their interests. Some of them reach, chiefly, a different 
class from that which we mainly reach. In such cases their prior 
occupation of the ground, need be no bar to us. On the other hand, 
when in the case of the Presbyterian church, for example, a denom- 
ination is already in the field which finds its work largely among the 
same classes in which we find ours, with rare exceptions, we can do 
better with our men and money, than to crowd in an organization 
in a small place, by its side. 


It is difficult to make a rule of universal application, but perhaps it 
is safe to say that we should seek to plant churches where they will 
give the gospel to the destitute, or to meet the existing or prospective 
want, as to become a permanent and effective power, for the salva- 
tion of men. Especially should we plant them where there are no 
Christian churches. We are not to wait for what is sometimes called 
“Congregational Material.’ Human souls are Congregational ma- 
terial, and it is our work to mould them into living stones of Christ’s 
Spiritual Temple. 


The above expresses succinctly the broad general policy 
upon which Congregationalism has proceeded in its Home 
Missionary promotion. Rarely has a Congregational mis- 
sionary entered a new field merely to propagate Congrega- 
tionalism. He has gone into a community to seek commit- 
ment to the Christian way of life; and if out of these 
commitments a Congregational church was formed, it was 
the result of the free choice of individuals. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION 


The founding fathers and those associated with them 
were much concerned for the healthy spiritual life of the 
churches. Hence revivals were common. Those of New 
England origin were born and reared in the glow of the 
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‘Second Awakening,” and they brought the fervor of it into 
Iowa. In spreading westward these evangelistic movements 
gathered in the uneducated and highly emotional brand of 
revivalist, whose lung power exceeded his intelligence, so 
that the ‘‘revival meetings” or “camp meetings”’ of pioneer 
days were often characterized by a type of emotionalism 
not approved by the better educated Congregational leaders. 
Yet they were thorough believers in revivals. It was the 
prevailing method by which the mass of unconverted people 
were reached with the saving evangel of Christ; also it was 
felt that these periodic spiritual awakenings helped to 
maintain the religious life of the church on a higher level. 
One of the deeply interesting features of the annual Asso- 
ciation meeting was the report of the committee on the 
‘State of Religion in the Churches.” It was a survey pre- 
pared with care and after much investigation. As an illus- 
tration of the highly gratifying “state of religion,’ the 
report of 1874 may be cited: 


The good hand of our God has been upon us in mercy and loving 
kindness, granting us not only rains from heaven and a fruitful season, 
but rejoicing our hearts in the outpouring of his spirit, the quickening 
of believers and the conversion of sinners. Faithful Christian labor 
has been rewarded, and earnest, importunate prayer heard and an- 
swered. Revivals have been numerous among our churches. In all 
parts of the state reviving influences have been enjoyed, and in some 
churches revivals of very marked power —the most extensive and 
powerful where Christians of all evangelical denominations present 
cordial cooperation in revival work. ... The ordinary means of grace 
have thus been honored of God, as if to rebuke our unbelief, and 
encourage us to expect a harvest wherever good seed is sown... . In 
some cases the effect of railroads in changing business centers, and 
in others the lack of a living ministry, have operated to diminish the 
membership in some churches, and blot out the existence of others. 
In the northwestern portion of the state the ravages of grasshoppers, 
and consequent destitution among the people, have prevented that 
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material prosperity which might otherwise have been enjoyed. The 
weaker and more destitute churches call for sympathy, prayer and 
material aid from the more prosperous ones. 


The same report bears this witness to a revived religious 
interest at Tabor and Grinnell educational institutions: 


With heartfelt thanksgiving we note the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon our colleges. The revival with which the village of Tabor 
was visited during the past winter extended to many of the students 
of the college, who were brought to a new sense of the responsibilities 
of life and the claims of God. Iowa college, too, which has so fre- 
quently enjoyed refreshings from above, again hears among _ her 
students the inquiry, ‘“What must I do to be saved?” Will not our 
churches, which are so often impressed with the fewness of the laborers 
in God’s vineyard, remember our educational institutions, and pray 
especially for our colleges, academies and theological seminaries, and 
those who manage their affairs, that they may be largely instrumental 
in raising up and sending forth ambassadors for Christ? Prayer in 
this case should be attended with effort, earnest and untiring, to fill 
our institutions with students of promise. 


FRoM DEPENDENCE TO INDEPENDENCE 


The most significant event in this period of expansion was 
Congregational Iowa’s transition from a state of depend- 
ence upon the National Society, to one of independence in 
the management of its home missionary affairs. When the 
first fragmentary home missionary work was undertaken by 
Cyrus L. Watson and William P. Apthorp in 1836, on the 
west side of the Mississippi river, down to 1882 when Iowa 
became self-supporting, every accredited missionary bore a 
commission from the American Home Missionary Society. 
This great national missionary agency began operations in 
1826, with the Dutch Reformed and the Presbyterians co- 
operating with the Congregationalists. The scope of its 
activity was nation wide. It sent its missionaries wherever 
there was need. It was especially solicitous in following the 
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emigrant wherever he planted himself on the remote fron- 
tier. North, west and south the Ambassadors of Christ 
traveled, carrying with them the sanction and support of 
this noble missionary society. At the height of its activity 
it had eleven hundred missionaries on the far flung frontier. 
From the first lowa was the beneficiary of its magnanimous 
bounty, and this assistance was extended for forty-six years. 
No wonder many were beginning to feel that Lowa should 
make the great venture of faith and shoulder the respon- 
sibility for its own home missionary work, thus relieving 
the national society of further burden. But there was 
hesitation in taking the proposed step. In 1882 there were 
two hundred and forty churhes, with a membership of four- 
teen thousand, yet only one hundred were self-supporting, 
and some of these were so classified because yoked with an- 
other church under one pastor. Nearly one hundred and 
forty churches of small membership and financially poor, 
were drawing ten thousand dollars from the national treas- 
ury the very year the question of self-support was being so 
earnestly discussed. ‘These considerations created doubt as 
to the wisdom of assuming self-support at this time. 

The decision to assume financial independence was 
reached after a long preparatory process. Far-visioned 
leaders, forecasting the future, had advocated for ten years 
that this action be taken. In 1871 William Salter of Bur- 
lington had urged, at a meeting in Marion, the formation 
of a State Home Missionary Society. He pointed out that 
Illinois, the previous year, “after careful survey of their 
history and resources’ had determined to move nearer en- 
tire support over a five year period, setting the goal to be 
attained in 1876. Said Salter, “If the churches of Iowa are 
to bear a good part in the evangelization of our common 
country, and exert an influence around the globe, they must 
begin at lowa to provide for their own and for the destitu- 
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tion of their own territory.’ It was probably this presenta- 
tion which led to the organization of the lowa Home Mis- 
sionary Society in 1872. The immediate object of the society 
was ‘to assist congregations that are unable to support the 
gospel ministry,” and ‘‘as soon as possible to assume the 
entire charge of home missionary work in the state, and 
then become auxiliary to the A. H. M. S. as to surplus 
funds.” Henry S. DeForest of Council Bluffs drove the 
argument for independence closer home when, at the annual 
meeting in 1876, he declared: 


For one thing self-support promotes self-respect. By receiving too 
long we imbibe the mendicant feeling. Men and churches are 
naturally lazy. It is easy to be carried; it is hard to walk. Establish 
a soup-house and the hungry rapidly increase. In helping churches it 
is well to do as little as possible. “The Home Missionary Society, like 
the instructor of the French Prince, should strive to make herself 
useless to her ward. From the start let us develop self-reliance. 
‘Poverty has been the making of many a man; so it strengthens 
churches to be driven to early self-support. 


Those who were close to the missionary interests of the 
state believed in making haste slowly. There was no ques- 
tion as to the ultimate outcome; the only question was, 
When shall the step be taken? The Superintendent of 
Home Missions, Ephraim Adams, held these missionary 
churches in his heart, and he had a right to be heard. For 
ten years he had led the missionary forces of the state, and 
no man had a clearer and more sympathetic grasp of the 
whole situation than he. At the state meeting in Ottumwa 
in 1882, Dr. Adams gave his final report, and in a most per- 
suasive and judicious manner pointed out what it would 
mean to go on a self-supporting basis: 

The one and only question is funds. The adjustments needed to be 


self-managing are indeed important, and much depends on wise 
methods here. Many questions now unthought of will arise; but 
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the great point is as to needful funds . . . to keep up the whole 
work and carry it on with that increase which the times demand. 
All this means no slight, but most decided advance in our contribu- 
tions. You may make it a little, but you can make it but very little 
less than an increase of two fold. Self-support then is precisely this: 
two dollars to Home Missions to one in the past... . Will the churches 
at once rise to this and maintain the ground, aye, in due time rise 
still higher for a surplus as auxiliary to the general cause. I am with 
you in any plans you see fit to adopt, only if the step be taken, let it 
not be as the passing of a resolution simply, soon to be forgotten, 
but an act the import of which is clearly, the after work of which is 
understood, an act with such a purpose that the doing shall follow. 


It has seemed wise to dwell at some length on the events 
leading up to the great decision, because in the light of what 
followed it looms as one of the most significant and far- 
reaching actions taken by our state body up to this time, if 
not in our entire history. It was one of those great ventures 
of faith which a religious fellowship must sometimes take, 
or stagnate. The arguments in its favor were accumulative 
and unanswerable. Forty-six years of financial assistance 
should be long enough to develop the moral fiber of inde- 
pendence. The potential resources of a growing state should 
yield a generous share to cultural and religious development; 
and besides, having received nearly half a million dollars 
from the national agency, over a period of five decades, it 
was time that Congregational Iowa give consideration to 
the “regions beyond.” 

The historic action was taken at the State Association in 
Ottumwa, June 2, 1882. An interested eye-witness of the 
event, and a participant in the action taken, describes the 
scene: ‘‘We took the step with a good deal of hesitation. 
Many of us, including the old superintendent, and the secre-_ 
tary that was to be, doubted the wisdom of the new adven- 
ture. And, with less than two hundred churches in effective 
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operation, and more than one half of these missionary 
churches, and with home missionary resources as recorded 
by contributions of the previous year, only seven thousand 
dollars, it did seem a foolhardy undertaking. When the 
majority vote . . . committed us to the venture,.some of us 
said, ‘It is either an inspiration or a blunder, and we don’t 
know which.’ ” 

The writer of the above quoted lines was Truman Orville 
Douglass, pastor of the Osage church, who at this Ottumwa 
meeting was elected Secretary of the Iowa Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. He was its inspiring leader for 
twenty-five years. 


SOME LEADERS IN THE NEw ADVENTURE 


A. few of the influential personalities who had a share in 
shaping the destiny of Congregationalism in the post-war 
period have been mentioned in this chapter. There were, 
of course, a great many others who exerted a potent influ- 
ence in molding the life of our fellowship and turning its 
activity into channels of productive service. As has been 
shown, not all the ministers and delegates at the Ottumwa 
meeting favored the step taken there; but the die having 
been cast, the will of the majority united the churches 
solidly in backing the new venture. Subsequent events justi- 
fied the action, and there was never the least suggestion that 
it had been taken prematurely or unadvisedly. This was 
doubtless due:to the large group of steadfast, devoted and 
intelligent ministers and laymen who helped to shape the 
missionary policy during this critical transition period of 
our history. To give assurance that the ship of state would 
be held to an even keel we have only to record the names of 
Edwin S. Hill, whose pastorate at Atlantic and Grove City, 
cover nearly forty years; N. H. Whittlesy of Creston, who 
was a tower of strength in western Iowa for a dozen years; 
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John O. Stevenson of Shenandoah, a man of excellent judg- 
ment who maintained his vigor to the end in spite of the 
loss of his voice; C. N. Lyman of Onawa, J. G. Merrill of 
Davenport, S. F. Milliken of Maquoketa, W. A. Waterman 
of Marion, and Alvah L. Frisbie of Des Moines, whose 
ministry in the capital city had a state-wide outreach, and 
who as chairman of the executive committee of the I. C. H. 
M. S. had a vital personal interest in all the churches, 
especially those receiving missionary support. These men 
and others, too numerous to mention, gave-strength, dignity 
and effectiveness to our church life in the years following 


the Civil War. 


Vill 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF IOWA 
CONGREGATIONALISM 


By faith he (they) ... endured as seeing him who 
15 invisible. — BOOK OF HEBREWS 


ITHIN the second of the three periods into which 
the century of Congregationalism has been divided, 
we find the productive years which may be designated as 
The Golden Age. Measured by the standards usually applied 
to religious progress, the years 1875 to 1905 mark the 
greatest prosperity and the highest attainments in our his- 
tory. [his advance which attended the work of the churches, 
was a part of the general prosperity which characterized 
all the major human interests — economic, industrial, social, 
political. The last third of the nineteenth century marks 
the peak years of Iowa’s internal development. The reli- 
gious watchword was expansion, and more expansion. The 
churches caught the tempo of agricultural and industrial 
development. The saw mills in eastern Iowa turned out 
highly desirable building material which the railroads dis- 
tributed to every part of the state, making possible the 
replacement of old church structures with new houses of 
worship. Thus the churches, as well as business in general, 
reflected the prevailing progress which was evident every- 
where. | 


THE lowA CONGREGATIONAL HomME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


It was during this period that the organization known as 
the Iowa Congregational Home Missionary Society (often 
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designated as the I. C. H. M.S.) came to its greatest power 
and usefulness. Stimulated by the assumption of financial © 
independence, the churches gave magnificent backing to this 
missionary organization. Every pastor and church seemed 
eager to meet the new challenge. Each succeeding year after 
1882 showed enlarged missionary contributions. In addi- 
tion to supporting the state work, a stream of beneficence 
began to flow out in increasing volume to the national 
agency that had so magnanimously poured its resources into 
Iowa for nearly half a century. While the geographical 
frontier had been won, there still were thousands of un- 
occupied acres, all over the state, which had been passed by 
or overlooked. Moreover, new communities were springing 
up and building up, rapidly. The box-car depot, which at 
first designated a town site on the railroad, soon attracted 
the blacksmith shop and the village store. ‘These small 
beginnings were the fore-runners of a community, needing 
the Sunday school and the church. 

It was into these developing communities that the newly 
organized J. C. H. M. S. penetrated with its missionaries 
and general workers. The usual procedure was for these 
religious scouts to call on all the families, ascertain the 
religious preferences, and if no other church was on the 
ground, gather the children in some home and organize a 
tiny Sunday school, which formed the nuclear unit of a fu- 
ture church. Often the procedure in the forming of a church 
was more direct. Not infrequently the missionary found 
enough people who were religiously minded to organize a 
church at once. That usually called for a “revival meeting,”’ 
so as to gather into the church as many as possible. ‘he 
building of a house of worship, and the securing of a min- 
ister were the further steps to be taken. In the realization 
of these larger possibilities the I. C. H. M. S. was the un- 
failing friend to whom the community looked, and never 
looked in vain. By some such process as here outlined, large 
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numbers of churches got their first start; and a great many 
of them have developed into strong, influential, beneficent 
institutions which have blessed their own communities; and 
in their gifts of life, service and substance, have sent their 
redemptive influence around the world. 

In the early years of the Society, the imperative need was 
for more money with which to carry on the work already 
started, and to enter new fields which were promising op- 
portunities when they presented themselves. Beginning in 
1883, and for several years thereafter, the great burden 
which rested upon the Secretary’s heart was the inadequacy 
of the financial resources with which to undergird home 
missions. The appeal for funds was thrown against the 
background of specific opportunities, pointed out by the Sec- 
retary. No one knew the state-wide need as did Secretary 
Douglass and his presentation of any case won the generous 
response of churches and individuals. In later years the 
Congregational churches of Iowa multiplied their annual 
contributions many times, but it is doubtful if they ever gave 
more sacrificially than in the eighties and nineties of the 
last century. In addition to the regular home missionaries, 
about one hundred in number, the Society employed several 
pastors at large. David E. Skinner served north-western 
Iowa in this capacity; A. M. Beaman was similarly em- 
ployed in the south-western part of the state; Carl Hess 
was commissioned to work among the German population, 
while John Musil had like responsibility among the Bohe- 
mians. J. S. Norris, B. C. Tillitt, W. M. Skeels and R. W. 
Hughes were, at different times, sent out as home missionary 
evangelists. The field was white unto harvest, and this was 
the time to thrust in the sickle. 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES OF HOME MIssIoNs 


The strong right arm of home missions has always been 
the organization which gathers its work around what is 
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commonly known as the Sunday School. Iowa Congrega- 
tionalists began early to give earnest heed to the religious 
training of their children and youth. By 1890 the Sunday 
school enrollment had reached twenty thousand. But some 
years before that there was a growing demand for the em- 
ployment of a well trained worker to devote all his time to 
this highly important responsibility of the church. In 1886 
Charles A. ‘Towle was called from his pastorate at Mon- 
ticello and made Superintendent of Sunday School work for 
the whole state. While earlier beginnings had been made in 
this direction, Mr. Towle was really the first worker who 
gave significance to this type of youth training, and who 
magnified its importance for the future. In his extended 
service of thirteen years he laid the foundations on which 
others built the enlarged religious educational program in 
the next century. With keenness of vision and a heart of 
compassion for those without a shepherd, Mr. Towle sur- 
veyed the whole field, constantly discovering new oppor- 
tunities for the missionary society to do its appointed work. 
In the earlier days the Sunday School Superintendent was 
supported by the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society. The I. C. H. M. S. thus benefitted from the 
service rendered without having financial obligation. This 
auxiliary relation between Home Missions and the Sunday 
School Society continued for many years, and was of price- 
less value to the state. Gradually, however, the State Asso- 
ciation became dissatisfied with having its Sunday school 
work supervised from Boston, and in the reorganization 
which took place in 1910, lowa assumed full control, and 
shouldered the financial responsibility of its own Sunday 
school work. 

Both home and foreign missions have had the sympathetic 
and untiring support of the women of the churches. This 
devotion has been so constant, and so far-reaching in good 
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works, a chapter in this book has been dedicated to the 
women’s work. Here it is simply recorded in its chronolog- 
ical order, that in 1876 the Iowa Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Interior was organized to pro- 
mote foreign missions. Ten years later, 1886, the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union was formed to further home mis- 
sions. In its relation to the I. C. H. M. S., the Union ren- 
dered an extraordinary amount of helpful service. 


AMONG THE PEOPLE OF FOREIGN EXTRACTION 


Missionary work among the non-English speaking pop- 
ulation took on new importance in the eighties and nineties 
of the last century. The German churches secured an early 
start among us. In 1847 a considerable number of Germans 
colonized in eastern Lowa. They brought with them their 
own religious leaders. ‘They found the freedom of the Con- 
gregational fellowship to their liking, and became most 
loyal in the support and practice of our democratic prin- 
ciples. As the Germans arrived in larger numbers new 
settlements sprang up in western Iowa and in due course 
there were German Congregational churches at Avoca, 
Minden, Moville, Treynor, Shelby and Sioux City. In 1862 
the German churches of eastern Iowa organized the German 
Association which functioned in perfect harmony with the 
General Association. Most of these churches of alien tongue 
were, in their early beginnings, aided by the Lowa Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. 

The Bohemians colonized in groups near the center of 
the state, around Belle Plaine, Iowa City, Cedar Rapids, 
Luzerne and Vining. The Congregationalists had only one 
Bohemian pastor, who was located at Vining for twenty-six 
years, and who reached out in a wide circle wherever the 
followers of John Huss were scattered. Missionary repre- 
sentatives of the Slavic Department of the National Home 
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Missionary Society visited the state frequently and gave 
valuable assistance and encouragement. 

In northern Iowa a small Dano-Norwegian colony found 
a resting place at Britt and Wesley. The Danish people, 
for the most part, settled at Flatten. The three commun- 
ities formed a triangular circuit and were ministered to by 
Congregational pastors. The members of the Swedish 
branch of the Scandinavian population were found in various 
parts of the state. Only two churches of this type were 
afhliated with the Congregationalists — Centerville and 
Ottumwa. , 

The Welsh clung tenaciously to the mother tongue which 
they claimed was the “language of Canaan.’’ A small Welsh 
Association was organized in 1886, composed of the 
churches at Long Creek (Columbus Junction), Beacon and 
Given (near Oskaloosa) Old Man’s Creek (now Iowa City, 
Welsh), Hiteman, Gomer, Templeton and Williamsburg. 

All these churches whose members were of foreign ex- 
traction had the gospel preached to them in their native 
tongue; but as they came under the influence of the Amer- 
ican way of life, and greater facility was acquired in the use 
of the English language, the barriers of native tongue and 
custom — particularly in the second and third generation — 
gradually yielded to complete Americanization. 


Two SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 


To adequately commemorate fifty years of Congrega- 
tionalism in Lowa, the State Association made two occasions 
of it. The first, in 1886, dated the half century from the 
most remote beginnings of our work at Dubuque in 1836; 
the other in 1890, recognized the beginnings of organized 
Congregationalism, in the formation of the State Associa- 
tion in 1840. Both occasions were made highly memorable 
in their historical significance, as well as in their inspira- 
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tional quality. Both occurred when Iowa Congregationalism 
was riding on the high tide of prosperity. Fortunately a 
few of the patriarchs were still living, who were witnesses 
of the changes that had taken place in the unfolding history. 
Father Turner had closed his earthly career in 1885, but 
had left a blessed memory. Reuben Gaylord had long since 
moved to Nebraska where he pioneered for our faith and 
fellowship in that state. But Julius A. Reed, our most de- 
pendable early historian, was still living and on the earlier 
occasion recounted his personal experiences in Illinois and 
Iowa. The principal address given at the celebration in 
1886 was by Dr. Ephraim Adams. In rapidly dissolving 
views he called attention to the pioneer-patriarchs, Turner, 
Gaylord, Reed, Burnham, Emerson, Hitchcock and Hol- 
brook. These, he said, were the men who represented “‘true 
pioneer mission work in Iowa.” “Harvest fields on every 
side were increasing, but the laborers were few; and to that 
few, in the years most needful, there was being no increase.” 
Then came the Iowa Band. Each of the five decades has in 
it some outstanding feature which gives significance to the 
unfolding story. In conclusion the question is asked, ‘“What 
of the future?” Our narrator answers with restrained 
enthusiasm and penetrating insight: 


The future of Iowa with thousand upon thousand of her fruitful 
acres as yet untouched, her resources of coal and minerals but just 
discovered, her achievements in the past, her present proud position 
for intelligence and reform; Iowa, synonym for what is ringing, clear 
and sound; Iowa, central among the states, a commonwealth where 
mighty questions are looming, and mighty battles are to be fought. 
In all this where and what is Iowa to be? This, brethren is for you 
who are younger to tell. 


At this same anniversary a certain reputed wise man 
stood up to prophesy on ‘The Iowa To Be,” and his 
prophecy ran in this wise: 
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In fifty years Iowa will have five million people. We ought to be 
represented at the end of the home missionary century by an average 
of four self-supporting churches to each one of our hundred counties. 
Each of these churches should have a following of membership and 
attendance of five hundred people. There will, doubtless, be churches 
then receiving missionary aid, with an aggregate following of fifty 
thousand; so that in 1936 we ought to have a Congregational con- 
stituency of 250,000 souls. This is not an unreasonable increase. We 
certainly should be so moderate a share of five million population. 


Then this prophet raised the query, “How shall we reach 
such a place as these figures indicate?’ The answer he gave 
was realistic, practical, reasonable, and the attainment of 
the objects seemed to lie within the realm of possibility. 
Like so many prophets, he did not take into account the 
operations of those intangible forces, economic, political 
and social which make up the changing environment of the 
churches, and which retard or accelerate their progress. In- 
stead of labeling the prophet as “‘false,”’ and his predictions 
as fantastic, it might be a wholesome discipline for those 
who lived in the days when this prophecy was supposed to be 
fulfilled, to ask, Why was it that Congregational Iowa 
failed to reach the goals set for it? 

The second of the semi-centennial celebrations was in 
1890. The General Association met with Plymouth church, 
Des Moines, which provided an excellent setting for the 
anniversary. The records of the meeting have been pre- 
served with painstaking care and completeness, so that one 
easily catches its temper and spirit. In reading the reports 
one finds a note of triumph in all the utterances. he times 
were creative of courage and confidence. There was ex- 
uberant hopefulness. Secretary Douglass, in reviewing the 
home missionary record for the half-century (1840-1890), 
portrayed the struggles, sacrifices and hardships; also the 
achievements and victories. The churches, large and small, 
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self-supporting and dependent, numbered two hundred 
eighty. As for the future, the Secretary said, ‘“The outlook 
is very hopeful. Despite all drawbacks the state is pros- 
perous. The population has been growing rapidly... . The 
churches have not been so generally and so well manned 
for years as they are now. The faces of many brethren are 
turned toward Iowa.”’ 

It was most appropriate that the anniversary sermon 
should have been preached by Dr. William Salter of Bur- 
lington. The message was characteristic of the man — 
clear, incisive, penetrating, thought-provoking, and deeply 
spiritual. Based on the text, ‘‘Now the Lord is that spirit, 
and where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty;’’ and 
in the development of the theme: ‘The Spirit and the Lib- 
erty of Christ,” the preacher traced historically the Spirit of 
Liberty, which comes to its finest religious and political ex- 
pression in the democratically organized church and state. 
Little did the preacher realize that fifty years later, at the 
one hundredth anniversary of the state body, we were 
rapidly approaching a crisis which was destined to plunge 
his nation and ours into a death struggle to defend the 
democracy he was advocating. 

A record of great value came out of this semi-centennial 
of 1890. This historical address, prepared by Dr. Julius A. 
Reed under the title ““Memorabilia,”’ is one of the most 
important documents in the possession of lowa Congrega- 
tionalism. There are no other records that set forth so 
clearly and fairly the relation between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians in the early settlement of these mid- 
western states. 


THE Last DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


During these ten years the expanding activities of home 
missions moved to their farthest outreach. Measured by 
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those terms usually applied to successful religious work — 
number of churches organized, number of missionaries em- 
ployed, membership increase, benevolences gathered — this 
decade registers the high mark in the golden age of Iowa 
Congregationalism. Resources in manpower and money 
power were more abundant. Pastors-at-large were diligently 
at work seeking out communities where there might be 
opportunities to establish Sunday schools and churches. 
Because of the large number of new organizations, the mis- 
sionaries and field workers were cautioned to restrain their 
enthusiasm in bringing churches into existence, lest the re- 
sources of the treasury be exhausted. It was also a time 
when numerous evangelists were abroad in the land and 
fruitful revivals were of common occurrence. B. Fay Mills, 
M. B. Williams, D. M. Hartsough and others created a 
new religious awakening in some of the stronger churches, 
resulting in large accessions of members. Even pastors 
turned evangelists and found surprising response to this 
type of ministry. It was nothing unusual to add fifty to one 
hundred members following this sort of an effort, often 
more than doubling the numerical strength of the church. 
The accessions to all the churches, in this decade alone, 
numbered about thirty-nine thousand. At one time over 
one hundred missionaries held commissions from the I. C. 
H. M. S. They served one hundred and twenty churches, 
besides numerous out stations, and preached the gospel in 
six different languages. 

It is evident that Charles Towle, Superintendent of Sun- 
day Schools, saw visions and dreamed dreams of the further 
expansion of his work in cities, villages and in rural areas. 
In 1891 he reports: 

Sunday School planting must go on. We shall not reap unless we 


sow. here are a good many children in Iowa not yet reached with 
the gospel, and more are coming. Our railroads are not all built, and 
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more new towns are going to be located. Our cities are growing and 
demanding more Sunday schools. There are yet whole counties in 
this commonwealth that have no Congregational churches. Our 
strong churches will not keep strong unless they do mission work. 
The rule should be: Every church have a mission somewhere in the 
city or county — Sunday school fostering must go on. The policy 
of the S. S. & Publishing Society is, less planting, if necessary, that 
better care may be taken of what is planted. The Lord is teaching 
us to labor and to wait. The hasty process of noisy meeting, intem- 
perate harangues, bodily contortions, and merely emotional appeals, 
pursued by some religious leaders has spent its force in some fields 
and left a sad wreck behind. We must peg away, teach intellectually 
a Biblical gospel, watching over our work, and let it win its way as 
it surely will in time. 


Strong and steady progress continued to the end of the 
century. Ihere were indications, however, that the peak 
had been reached in the expansion program. In 1896 the 
churches attained the numerical high point of three hundred 
and twenty-four. At the same time the Sunday schools 
numbered over three hundred and forty, with a membership 
of thirty-seven thousand. New churches were being added, 
but the gain was off-set by the dropping of churches that had 
been unable to survive the hardships of their infancy. Many 
factors may account for the long mortality list. From the 
longer perspective it can be said that some of these short- 
lived churches should never have been started. Many of 
them were isolated and too remote from other Congrega- 
tional churches to receive encouragement and fellowship. 
Others found it difficult to secure sufficient spiritual rootage, 
and when adverse conditions arose, simply withered away. 
Denominational rivalry was too strong in some places to 
maintain churches on a purely competitive basis, and the 
Congregationalists were likely to be the first to yield to the 
pressure. Limited financial resources could not always pro- 
vide the type of leadership which the field required; while 
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in some instances the people who composed the church mem- 
bership were not of the character to assume the responsibil- 
ities which a democratic organization imposed. 


MEN WHoO LED IN THE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE 


At the end of the nineteenth century a remarkable group 
of men were in positions of leadership both local and state- 
wide. he preceding decades had witnessed the passing of 
some of the giants who guided our church procedure in 
earlier years. At the turn of the century only two veterans 
of the Iowa Band remained, Ephraim Adams and William 
Salter. The Secretary of the lowa Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, Truman O. Douglass, was the great 
leader of home missions at this time. Associated with him 
in the state work was Charles A. Towle, who threw himself 
into Sunday school promotion with rare devotion. He car- 
ried on until his death in 1899. Dr. Frisbie of Des Moines, 
whose mind and hand and heart were always at the service 
of the state and national fellowship, had retired, but lived 
to see the fruits of his labors in the imposing Cathedral 
church of Iowa Congregationalism dedicated in rg01. And 
there was Loren F.. Berry of Ottumwa, James E. Snowden 
of Cedar Falls, Motier Bullock of Iowa City, J. B. Chase, 
our Registrar for many years, J. L. Blanchard, W. L. Bray, 
L. G. Kent, G. M. Orvis, and that prince of preachers and 
leaders, Edmund M. Vittum of Grinnell who, as the writer 
once heard him say, “never sought an honor and never de- 
clined one.”” These brethren and many, many others live 
in the soul of Iowa Congregationalism as it moves down 
to the twentieth century. 


THE OPENING YEARS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The first years of the new century belong to the middle 
period of our church history, and fittingly round out the 
Golden Age of Iowa Congregationalism. During this time 
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great economic and social changes took place. There was a 
corresponding change in religious attitudes. Religious hori- 
zons were enlarging. The I. C. H. M. S. found it desirable 
to become more closely affiliated with the National Home 
Missionary Society, and to take into its purview the na- 
tional field. This fraternal and cooperative relationship 
between the state and the national body was productive 
of mutual benefit. The state society needed the larger 
outlook to guard against narrowness of interest; and 
the national agency needed to recognize the state units lest 
it assume functions that were undemocratic and arbitrary. 
From the beginning of the century down to the Iowa Cen- 
tennial there has been an intimate and harmonious relation 
between the state and the national missionary societies which 
has been exceedingly helpful. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 1904 


During the early years of the new century two significant 
events occurred which affected the life of Congregationalism 
in lowa. The first was the triennial meeting of the National 
Council at Des Moines in 1904. The ‘Iowa Memorial,” 
referred to in the next chapter, was followed by a definite 
invitation from Iowa for the Council to meet with Plymouth 
church in our capital city in October of that year. As the 
Memorial indicates, it was the expressed hope of the State 
Association that first steps might be taken to bring the na- 
tional missionary societies to consider the advantages of 
holding their annual meetings with that of the Council. 
When the Council accepted the invitation to come to Des 
Moines all the societies, with the exception of the American 
Board, decided to hold their respective annual meetings at 
the same time and place. The cooperation thus achieved 
was the beginning of a closer fellowship between these 
agencies. The American Board, though declining the invita- 
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tion, compromised by holding its meeting in Grinnell a week 
before the Council, and then moved to Des Moines to share 
in the sessions of the Council. It was all a most happy and 
wholesome arrangement. 

The coming of this national gathering to Iowa and the 
middle west was an event of far reaching importance. Many 
in this area had never had the opportunity of attending a 
denominational meeting on a national scale. For the young- 
er men of the ministry it proved to be a great spiritual ex- 
perience. The outstanding ministers and leaders in church 
affairs were in attendance and could be seen and heard — 
Amory H. Bradford, the retiring Moderator; Washington 
Gladden, the new Moderator; Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Graham Taylor, Charles R. Brown, James L. Barton of the 
American Board, William E. Barton, Nehemiah Boynton, 
Henry C. King, Hubert C. Herring and many others. 

The forward looking projections of the Council program 
were in complete accord with the growing convictions of the 
majority of the ministers and delegates in attendance. Three 
major issues were given earnest consideration. The first was 
evangelism. The professional evangelism, which was sweep- 
ing people by the hundreds and thousands into the churches, 
and the sporadic revivals here and there, were not regarded 
by the denominational leaders as altogether satisfactory. 
At this Council the term “‘New Evangelism,” which orig- 
inated in England, came into use and one of its leading pro- 
ponents came over from England to tell us about it. An- 
other live subject to which serious attention was given re- 
lated to church union. —Two denominations — the Meth- 
odist Protestants and the United Brethren — had indicated 
their desire to form an organic union with the Congre- 
gationalists who had gone the full length to bring about such 
a consummation. Able representatives of each group set 
forth in clear and positive statements the historic back- 
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ground, the faith and polity, and their outreaching activities. 
The things which these three groups held in common were 
so much more important than the things upon which there 
was divergence of opinion, it seemed as though union of 
these denominations was imminent. But such a union was 
not to be realized in the manner advocated at the Des 
Moines Council. Legal technicalities pertaining to ‘‘vested 
interests” and “sacred trusts’ frustrated this hope. Many 
years later the Methodist Protestants re-united with the 
group from which they had formerly seceded. Congrega- 
tional Iowa had special interest in furthering these cordial 
relations by reason of the fact that while the union of these 
churches was under discussion, both before and after the 
Des Moines Council, a considerable number of ministers of 
Methodist Protestant and United Brethren affiliation 
sought entrance into the Congregational ministry and were 
welcomed into our fellowship. The third major theme of 
the Council which created profound interest, gathered 
around the application of the principles of Christianity to 
industrial problems. Dr. Graham Taylor of Chicago, and 
Dr. Charles R. Brown of Oakland, California, made notable 
contributions to a subject which was destined to grow into 
the denominational consciousness in the future. Said Dr. 
Brown, “I believe the supreme need of our church life 
to be the wisdom, the courage and the conscience to make 
thorough application of the gospel to modern conditions.”’ 

So remarkable was this Des Moines Council in its breadth 
of vision, as well as in inspirational quality, the Moderator 
was led to observe: “‘In its unity, its enthusiasm, its high 
purpose, its hopeful outlook, it has left all its predecessors 
far behind.” The Council was a fitting climax to what we 
have designated The Golden Age of lowa Congrega- 
tionalism. Its beneficial influence remained with the churches 
for long years after it had passed into history. | 
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RETIREMENT OF [TRUMAN QO. DOUGLASS 


The second highly important event in the first decade of 
the new century was the retirement of Dr. Truman O. 
Douglass as Secretary of the lowa Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, and the election of Rev. P. Adelstein 
Johnson of Ottumwa as his successor. This change of lead- 
ership in the state work took place in September, 1907. It 
marked the completion of twenty-five years of Dr. Doug- 
lass’ strong, steady and progressive guidance of the home 
missionary interests of the state. Beginning in 1882 when 
Iowa took upon itself the responsibility of financial inde- 
pendence, Dr. Douglass was privileged to direct the work 
through the quarter century which witnessed the most sub- 
stantial growth Iowa Congregationalism has experienced 
within the first century of its history. That the man who 
guided these home missionary affairs during this period 
had much to do with the success achieved, is universally 
recognized. Gifted with a fine personality, a fertile brain 
and a brotherly heart, he dedicated these personal gifts to 
the furtherance of the gospel of Christ through the specific 
channel of home missions. He bore these aided churches 
and their ministers upon his great heart night and day, and 
his deep solicitude for their welfare weighed heavily upon 
him. His “care for all the churches” was a burden few men 
could have carried so courageously, and none with greater 
success. Dr. Douglass retired in his sixty-fifth year, having 
won the esteem and gratitude of churches and ministers 
alike throughout his beloved Congregational lowa. 

Following his retirement, he was summoned at once by the 
National Home Missionary Society as a staff member of a 
‘Joint Missionary Campaign” in which the several mis- 
sionary societies joined forces in lifting the load of debt 
which rested upon them. He greatly enjoyed this experi- 
ence as it took him to various sections of the country and 
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gave him a national outlook on Congregationalism. Then 
followed a trip abroad which carried Dr. and Mrs. Doug- 
lass to England and Scotland where all the Douglass tribe 
originated. On his return he devoted himself for many 
months to the preparation of his noteworthy book, ‘The 
Pilgrims of Iowa,” in which the historical record of the 
Iowa Fellowship is brought down to 1910. In 1917 he and 
his life companion moved to California to escape the rigors 
of the Iowa winters. His life having been so completely 
devoted to Iowa for fifty years, he could not be replanted 
in any other spot on the globe — not even in California. 
He lived on the Pacific coast until the end came September 
II, 1925, but his heart was in lowa. The ashes were 
brought “back home’”’ to Grinnell, and deposited in beauti- 
ful Hazelwood cemetery. On May 8, 1937 his devoted 
wife, Maria Greene Douglass, the mother of his six chil- 
dren, and his most capable and inspiring helper, joined her 
husband in the life “immortal and invisible.’’ Her ashes 
now repose with his, near the place where they lived and 
loved and served their Master who grants the final reward. 


IX 
NEW OCCASIONS: NEW DUTIES 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast the Truth. 
— James RussELL LOWELL 


HE third and last period into which the first century 

of lowa Congregationalism has been divided embraces 
the years from 1907 to 1940. These years ushered in the 
modern industrial era with all its attendant social upheaval, 
and the corresponding necessity for readjustment to these 
changing conditions. 


‘“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH”’ 


These early years of the twentieth century were fre- 
quently designated as one of those ‘‘new’’ ages which at 
times appear in history. In this instance there was some 
justification for the characterization, for there were many 
foregleams of the impending changes destined to take place 
in the social and religious structure of society. There was 
much perplexity of thought in regard to economic disturb- 
ance; and many religious leaders were perturbed by the 
threatened disruption in the ‘‘established’’ ecclesiastical 
order. It seemed as though the Creator Spirit was pressing 
urgently upon the minds and hearts of men to gain a larger 
freedom for its creative power. Even in the eighties it was 
observed that old and cherished customs were beginning to 
disintegrate and pass away, while a “‘new order”’ was strug- 
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gling to be born. Within the church the preachers, not 
accustomed to theological disputations, suddenly became 
‘defenders of the faith,” and exercised their forensic gifts 
in defending or refuting the theory of evolution and the 
historical development of the Bible. As these ideas filtered 
into the minds of religious leaders considerable warmth of 
discussion developed between the different sects. For the 
time being, the religious atmosphere did not contribute to 
the furtherance of the re-union of Christendom, nor stim- 
ulate the missionary and evangelistic spirit within the groups 
themselves. 

Congregationalists, being somewhat accustomed to 
‘steady habits,”’ were not seriously ruffled, intellectually, by 
these disturbances. While Conference programs sought to 
arrest attention by such themes as ‘“The Impending Crisis,”’ 
and ‘“The Church Facing the New Day,” the Iowa churches 
moved steadily forward with their customary activities. 
There was, however, a deep undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
with the denominational status quo. The very success which 
attended the missionary enterprise, both at home and 
abroad, was creating a feeling among thoughtful religious 
leaders that there should be a much closer cooperative rela- 
tion between the various agencies operating in the interest 
of missions; that the function of each missionary society 
should be more clearly defined, and that there should be less 
overlapping and duplication of effort. There was a grow- 
ing belief that the principle of independency had been over- 
emphasized in some of these missionary societies, and that 
they were developing an autocratic attitude towards the 
churches and the state organizations. In many quarters 
throughout the Congregational fellowship the conviction 
was shaping itself into a demand for consolidation of mis- 
sionary forces in the interest of economy and efficiency. 

An early indication of these “growing pains’’ was seen in 
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the Iowa Memorial, referred to in the previous chapter. 
This Memorial was drafted at the State Association held 
in Manchester in 1904, and submitted to the National Coun- 
cil, which met the following October in Des Moines. The 
action taken was as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the conviction of this Association that the wel- 
fare of the denomination requires a greater coordination of our mis- 
sionary and other interests, and a more frequent opportunity to confer 
together in regard to our rapidly changing national and international 
problems. The National Council meeting with the National societies 
furnishes such an opportunity for coordination and conference. It is 
our conviction that a triennial session creates too long a period between 
denominational gatherings. 


We therefore respectfully request the National Council that at its 
meeting in Des Moines, the by-laws be so amended that the sessions 
become annual; and, further, that the Council carefully consider the 
following propositions: 


1. That the National Missionary Societies be urged to meet at the 
same time and place with the Council. 


2. That the National Missionary Societies be requested to re- 
distribute and rearrange their work so as to secure greater economy 
and efficiency. 


Here we have the germ idea which was rooting itself in 
many minds. The resolution ventured to suggest some de- 
sirable changes in the administrative set-up of the denomina- 
tion. Although the democratic procedure was often pain- 
fully slow in attaining the desired end, some of the reforms 
called for in the above resolution, actually took place during 
the two following decades. The Des Moines Council looked 
with favor on these proposals, and went so far as to offer 
two constitutional amendments to be acted on at the next 
triennial meeting of the Council in 1907. 

This evident resurgence of religious life within the de- 
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nomination went deeper than the demand for the gearing 
up of administrative machinery, and for closer cooperation 
between the various missionary societies. It was in reality 
a new recognition of the spiritual content of religion itself. 
Transition from “old things” that were passing away be- 
cause their work was done, to things that were becoming 
new through the operation of the Spirit of God, involved 
hazards for the churches; but for the Congregationalists 
this emphasis conserved the best in the old order, while the 
denomination moved steadily forward into the untried 
future. Nationally, this meant only the replacement of a 
procedure that was in danger of becoming top-heavy and 
arbitrary, by one more flexible, more articulate, more demo- 
cratic. Congregationalists rightly cherish the autonomy of 
the local church, handed down from the fathers. The appli- 
cation of this principle worked admirably in the earlier day, 
when society was more or less agrarian; but in a society 
becoming increasingly industrialized, the effect of extreme 
independency in the church was to partly nullify the influ- 
ence of the churches in molding a better human society. 
During the opening years of this century the churches found 
it desirable to register their convictions unitedly. To do 
that, it was necessary to bring collective wisdom to bear on 
the baffling problems which the churches were then facing, 
and at the same time safeguard the principles of independ- 
ency and fellowship. 


From ASSOCIATION TO CONFERENCE 


While these reorganization movements were making 
themselves felt, the National Council of 1907 held in 
Cleveland, made the important recommendation that state 
bodies become incorporated and, ‘“‘that under a general 
superintendent .. . they provide for the extension of church 
work, the planting of churches, the mutual oversight and 
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care of all self-sustaining as well as missionary churches... 
to the end that closer union may insure greater efficiency 
without curtailing local independence.’ Iowa was among 
the first to sense the desirability of making some readjust- 
ments in the state work in line with the above recommenda- 
tion. The one incorporated organization in the state was 
the Iowa Congregational Home Missionary Society; and 
the only salaried official was its secretary. The name of 
the Society defined its function. Its work was with the 
home mission churches, organizing, fostering, developing, 
and financially sustaining them until self-support was at- 
tained. When this much desired goal was reached, it was 
discovered that many of these churches, which had now 
become financially independent, were still in need of counsel 
and encouragement. That naturally raised the question, 
Could the state work be unified by bringing all the churches, 
large and small, self-sustaining and dependent, into one com- 
pact organization which would function as a single body 
for the welfare of all? 

Iowa Congregationalists made their first cautious move 
in this direction at the state meeting in Waterloo in 1908. 
The discussion centered on Congregational polity and the 
need for its revision. This led to the appointment of a 
‘Committee On Polity” with instructions to report a year 
later. When the findings were presented at Cedar Rapids 
in 1909, they were something more than a mild revision of 
the constitution of the I. C. H. M. S.; they even dared to 
embody some of the “‘new ideas” which were floating around 
in the minds of men who have a flair for constructing ecclesi- 
astical machinery. The proposed constitution raised a storm 
of protest. It was ‘too radical and revolutionary.” The 
report which had been in the making for a year, was com- 
pletely discarded. Another committee, composed of min- 
isters and laymen, was asked to salvage what they could 
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from the wreckage, and construct a more acceptable report. 
The committee took its work seriously and shouldered the 
responsibility bravely, stimulated, no doubt, by the cheerful 
resolution which was adopted at the same time: ““That we 
expect of the committee next year, some simple, intelligible, 
well considered plan, by the acceptance of which the weari- 
some and futile discussion of this venerable theme may be 
obviated.” 

The absorbing interest at the meeting held in 1910 at 
Keokuk centered in the report of the ‘Committee of Ten” 
of which Dr. John O. Stevenson of Waterloo was the chair- 
man. Having been informed by the publication of the report 
in advance, the ministers and delegates were prepared to 
debate the issue intelligently. he procedure was what one 
would expect in a democratic assembly. Sharp and positive 
differences of opinion developed, but found expression with- . 
out bitterness of spirit. After modifying the proposed con- 
stitution, here and there, in the interest of clarity, the report 
of the committee was finally adopted with practical unanim- 
ity. So wisely was this constitution conceived, and so com- 
prehensive and inclusive were its provisions, it served the 
state body as its guiding instrument for nearly three decades. 
Thus passed into history the General Association of Iowa, 
under whose auspices Lowa Congregationalism had lived 
and moved and developed through a period of seventy 
years; and in its place there arose The Congregational Con- 
ference of Iowa, under whose banner Congregational Iowa 
marched on to the completion of its first century. 

One delicate problem had to be faced immediately. It 
was the adjustment of the relation between the newly or- 
ganzied Conference and the state Home Missionary Society. 
The former body was now charged with the responsibility 
of carrying on the missionary work of the state which might 
have meant the disappearance of the missionary organiza- 
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tion, as such. But the beloved I. C. H. M. S. had accumu- 
lated trust and endowment funds which could not be ‘‘taken 
over” at once without raising legal questions. Moreover, 
the Society had won the affection and loyalty of the churches, 
and these cherished sentiments constituted a large and im- 
portant asset which ought not to be ignored, nor lightly 
brushed aside. Viewed in the perspective of later years, one 
notes with admiration the calm intelligence and excellent 
judgment which controlled those who were called upon to 
make this difficult adjustment. While consolidation of the 
Missionary Society with the Conference seemed the desira- 
ble and logical thing to do, and could probably have been 
effected gradually without any serious legal difficulty, wiser 
counsel prevailed. Instead of dissolving the missionary or- 
ganization its legal status was continued as a holding cor- 
poration. In that manner the lowa Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, with all its assets, material and spirit- 
ual, became an integral part of the Conference in its mis- 
sionary outreach. This great heritage of sacrificial devotion 
has been the nerve center of the Conference in all its 
activities. Because Congregational Iowa had been motivated 
by the desire to find the best way and do the right thing, 
seemingly formidable obstacles were overcome without any 
serious interruption in the progress of the state work. 


THE CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 


The broad functions of the Conference are set forth in 
the constitution. The object is stated in Article II. 


Its object shall be to express the fellowship and promote the practical 
union of the churches connected with this body; to gather and dis- 
seminate information relative to the work and fellowship of these 
churches; to secure a strong administrative system for common work; 
to establish in connection with the Associations recognized by this 
Conference qualifications for the ministry; to take, receive, hold and 
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expend trust funds, bequests and such other funds as may come into 
its hands; and to be the agent of and instrument of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Iowa for the carrying on of such religious, ben- 
evolent, educational, philanthropic and other work of whatever nature 
as the said Churches may desire to undertake in common, but it shall 
fully respect the Congregational principle of local autonomy. 


In like manner the Superintendent, elected for a term 
of three years, functions in the following relations: 


It shall be his duty to organize, direct, and coordinate all the work 
of the Conference to secure the greatest efficiency and economy of 
all associates and assistants employed by the Conference. He shall 
visit and advise with pastorless churches, and shall assist with fra- 
ternal counsel any pastor or church. He shall be permanent registrar 
of this Conference and record the minutes of each meeting thereof as 
furnished by the Scribe, and shall oversee the printing of the same. 
He shall oversee the collecting of the per capita dues. He shall 
act as custodian of the Conference’s books, files, pamphlets and gen- 
eral archives. He shall report his work as required, to the Board of 
Directors, with whom he shall sit in counsel as an Advisory Member. 
He shall also make a full report of his administration to the Con- 
ference at its annual meeting. 


This constitution appeared for the first time in the state 
minutes of 1910. It was not a perfect instrument, but in 
spirit and purpose it was excellent. It provided for a Board 
composed of one person from each of the local associations, 
and certain members-at-large elected by the Conference. 
That fall the associations elected their representatives on 
the Board of Directors. On December 5, 1910, the full 
Board met in Des Moines for the purpose of nominating 
officers and completing the organization. P. Adelstein John- 
son, Secretary of the lowa Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, was nominated Superintendent of the State 
Conference; John O. Stevenson of Waterloo, Registrar; 
S. A. Merrill of Des Moines, Treasurer. These nomina- 
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tions were confirmed at the State Conference in Webster 
City, May 18, 1911. As there was no break in the executive 
leadership of the old order and the new, it was agreed that 
the new administration should go into effect as of January 
1, 1911. Thereafter the calendar year became the fiscal year 
of the Conference. The Executive Committee was, in the 
first instance, made up of W. H. Rollins of Waterloo, W. J. 
Minchin of Ames, J. H. Olmstead of Clarion, W. A. Briggs 
of Stuart and J. H. Merrill, Esq., of Des Moines. 

Under the new constitution three departments were set 
up: Department of State Missions, Department of Sys- 
tematic Beneficence and Department of Pastoral Supply. 
The Executive Committee was put in charge of the first, and 
each of the others was left in the hands of a capable 
committee. 


PARTNERSHIP IN DENOMINATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The consolidation of state activities in the interest of 
closer unity and greater efficiency, led to a wider and more 
intelligent outlook upon the whole denominational life. As 
the Conference became more conscious of its growing power 
through this unification, there was a corresponding desire to 
reach out into larger partnership relations. The state body 
soon realized that it was a living part of a vast organism, 
nation-wide in scope and world-wide in outreach, and that it 
was as impossible, as it was undesirable, to maintain a 
separate existence. As the state sought to relate itself to the 
denominational interests, it was found that the national 
leaders were shaping the administrative machinery to secure 
closer relationship with the states. This drawing together 
from both sides naturally led to a cooperative partnership 
between state and national bodies. This gradual assumption 
of shared responsibility for the furtherance of the whole 
denominational program at home and abroad was mutually 
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helpful. The fine partnership spirit which was developing 
among the national societies and the state conferences, came 
to practical demonstration in the following cooperative 
efforts: 

1. “The Together Campaign” of 1907. The steady 
decline in missionary.contributions had precipitated a crisis 
in the major missionary societies of the denomination. The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, the American 
Board, and the American Missionary Association had ac- 
cumulated staggering indebtedness, totalling upwards of 
three hundred thousand dollars. A joint effort to lift this 
burden of debt was proposed. The goal set for the cam- 
paign was half a million dollars, in which all the societies 
were to share on an equitable basis. Here was a worthwhile 
piece of work which the missionary agencies could undertake 
together. It proved to be the beginning of a new recogni- 
tion of the inter-dependence of these missionary agencies, 
and all dependent upon the good will of the churches. Iowa’s 
contribution to the campaign was not large in financial re- 
turns, but was so in manpower. The Honorary Superinten- 
dent of the Iowa Conference, Dr. T. O. Douglass, gave six 
months of strenuous campaigning to this load lifting. He 
added faith and courage to the effort and raised the appeal 
out of the realm of mere finance into the higher level of a 
great religious partnership. 

2. The Apportionment Plan. The method of. financing 
the missionary enterprise by distributing the responsibility 
to the conferences, and through them to the churches, was 
another helpful suggestion which had originated in the 
Cleveland Council. This plan is so familiar to all Congre- 
gationalists it needs no lengthy comment here. It is intro- 
duced at this point to refute the prevailing notion that it is 
impossible to launch any movement that will secure the co- 
operation of Congregationalists on a national scale. The 
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apportionment plan came as near doing that as anything the 
churches have ever undertaken or devised. When an agree- 
ment was reached that a certain sum was necessary to ade- 
quately sustain the then existing seven societies, this amount 
(two million dollars) was apportioned to the states on the 
basis of their membership, home expenses, and previous 
benevolence record; the states in turn apportioned a certain 
amount to the associations, and the associations to the 
churches. After a trial-test of more than thirty-five years, 
the apportionment plan has commended itself to the con- 
stituency. It has stimulated missionary interest in the local 
church; it has placed responsibility on the churches for sup- 
porting these societies so they can work aggressively; it has 
suppressed the appearance of competition through unre- 
strained appeals to the churches for prior consideration; 
and, best of all, the plan helps to tie together the state and 
- national interests into a harmonious and cooperative unity. 

3. The Brotherhood Movement. In the same transition 
years, which bridge the first and second decades of the 
twentieth century, there developed a movement which won 
the interest of the laymen of our churches. There was a 
national convention of Congregational men at Detroit, in 
1907, which gave national backing to a men’s brotherhood. 
It was an effort to mobilize the masculine strength of the 
churches in behalf of those activities which make up the total 
program of the denomination. The choice of President — 
J. H. T. Main of Grinnell college as the first President of 
the National Congregational Brotherhood, gave Iowa a 
heightened interest in the movement from the start. For 
several years Congregational lowa had a state organization 
for which the laymen were responsible. Its influence pene- 
trated down into the local churches, with the result that 
numerous men’s groups were formed. But it was difficult 
to sustain the enthusiasm necessary to keep the organization 
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vitally active. It was believed these units of manpower, 
scattered all over the country, would give new energy and 
influence to the local church, and be a force in the sphere of 
social reform. The life of the movement has fluctuated. At 
times it has nearly faded away, and then come to life again. 
In later years its existence has been perpetuated in men’s 
clubs and forums. 

Thus it will be seen that the “Together Campaign,’’ the 
Apportionment Plan and the Brotherhood Movement, found 
ready response and hearty support from the churches. This 
helped to create Congregational solidarity and made more 
evident the strength of the ties which bound the whole 
denomination together into a unified and cooperative work- 
ing relation. 


THE Kansas City CoUNCIL OF 1913 


It has seemed desirable to dwell quite at length upon the 
changes which took place within the state organization at 
the end of the first, and the beginning of the second decade 
of the twentieth century; also the growing acquaintance and 
mutual interdependence of the state and national bodies. 
The State Conference adopted the suggestions which came 
from the National Council and gradually put them into 
operation, while on the other hand the states brought pres- 
sure on the Council to inaugurate certain reform measures 
in the administration of the various missionary societies. 
The Iowa Memorial, previously referred to, was an early 
indication of a growing feeling that some changes were 
desirable in the upper reaches of our denominational life. 
The National Council was aware of the demands that were 
coming from the churches through the state organizations. 
The Councils of 1904, 1907 and 1910 disclosed considera- 
ble mental unrest, and a deep concern for the static condi- 
tion of our denominational life. All these intimations 
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resulted in the creation of committees and commissions who 
gave long and patient study to these problems. By the time 
the National Council met in Kansas City in 1913, many of 
the states had reorganized their work into the conference 
form of government, and were sensing the unity of our 
whole national program. In this growing inter-relation 
there was a reciprocal exchange of wholesome and stimulat- 
ing ideas. The Iowa Conference, still in the process of 
making further adjustments, found itself in sympathy with 
most of the proposed changes which came up for discussion 
at this great Council. 

Delegates who had regularly attended National Councils 
for a generation or more, were in general agreement that 
this particular gathering was of epochal significance. Every 
such meeting has its distinct merit, and makes its own special 
impression, particularly on the younger ministers; but taking 
it through the years, it is doubtful if any Council since 1865 
has had such a marked influence upon the whole Congre- 
gational fellowship as the Council of 1913 at Kansas City. 
It was.markedly uplifting in its spiritual atmosphere; it was 
sensitively and humbly aware of the denominational defects 
which needed correcting, and it was daringly courageous in 
the proposals it offered for the elimination of certain weak- 
nesses. Three major reforms, in the realm of polity, were 
proposed, all of which won the approval of the delegates. 
First, delegates to the Council were made voting members 
of the national missionary societies. This took away from 
the societies their assumed self-perpetuating power, and 
brought them under the control of the churches whose agents 
they were. It was a new recognition of the cooperative 
principle of “‘all for one and one for all.’’ Second, a General 
Secretary of the Council was elected whose duty was to. 
coordinate and consolidate the missionary forces of the 
denomination, and bring them into harmonious working re- 
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lations. The choice for this important office fell on Dr. 
Hubert C. Herring, who at the time of his election was 
Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
In this capacity Dr. Herring was well known to the Iowa 
fellowship, who held him in high esteem. His elevation to 
the secretaryship of the Council met with unanimous ap- 
proval of the Iowa delegation. Dr. Herring’s sudden and 
tragic death in 1921 created deep sorrow throughout the 
entire national fellowship. Third, a brief, concise and 
modern Statement of Faith was offered to the churches. 
As is well known, Congregationalists have no standardized 
creed, but from time to time, declarations of faith have 
been made by National Councils. These statements have 
commended themselves to the judgment of the churches and 
have been incorporated in their constitutions. The Burial 
Hill Creed of 1865 was in common use among Congrega- 
tionalists until the Council of 1883 proposed a revised 
declaration. This gathered up in more compact form the 
religious convictions wrought out in the crucible of experi- 
ence. The last attempt in creed construction was made at 
the Kansas City Council, and appeared as ‘“‘A Statement of 
Faith.” ‘This has been widely accepted by the Lowa churches, 
either asa whole, or in an abbreviated form, or ‘for sub- 
stance of doctrine.’”’ As this “‘Statement”’ is likely to merit 
the approval of Congregationalists for many years to come, 
it is inserted here without the preamble: 


A STATEMENT OF FAITH AND POLITY 


Faith — We believe in God the Father, Infinite in wisdom, goodness 
and love; and in Jesus Christ His Son, our Lord and Saviour, who 
for us and our salvation lived and died and rose again and liveth 
evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who taketh of the things of Christ 
and revealeth them to us, renewing, comforting and inspiring the 
souls of men. We are united in striving to know the will of God as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the ways 
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of the Lord, made known or to be made known to us. We hold it to 
be the mission of the Church of Christ to proclaim the gospel to all 
mankind, exalting the worship of the one true God, and laboring for 
the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the reign of 
peace, and the realization of human brotherhood. Depending, as did 
our fathers, upon the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead 
us into all truth, we work and pray for the transformation of the 
world into the kingdom of God; and we-look with faith for the 
triumph of righteousness and the life everlasting. 


Polity — We believe in the freedom and responsibility of the individ- 
ual soul, and the right of private judgment. We hold to the autonomy 
of the local church and its independence of all ecclesiastical control. 
We cherish the fellowship of the churches, united in district, state 
and national bodies, for counsel and cooperation in matters of common 
concern. 


The Wider Fellowship — While affirming the liberty of our churches, 
and the validity of our ministry, we hold to the unity and catholicity 
of the Church of Christ, and will unite with all its branches in hearty 
cooperation; and will earnestly seek, so far as in us lies, that the 
prayer of our Lord for his disciples may be answered that “they may 
all be one.” 


AWAKENED INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


To bring the state and national organizations into better 
working relations it was evident still further re-adjustments 
were necessary. This was particularly urgent because of the 
rapidly developing interest in religious education. When 
Charles A. Towle died in 1899, after thirteen years of un- 
remitting devotion to the children and youth of our Sunday 
schools, he was succeeded by Otterbein O. Smith of Traer, 
who served the state for six years. Next in line came that 
beloved servant of Iowa Congregationalism, Henry W. 
Tuttle, who with rare tact and sympathy adapted himself 
readily to the needs of our church schools. These brethren 
were supported by the Congregational Sunday School & 


as 
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Publishing Society, with headquarters in Boston. While this 
arrangement relieved the state of financial responsibility for 
a Sunday School worker, it was not satisfactory. A broader- 
based program of religious education, and one more cen- 
trally directed, was desirable. In response to this need the 
state conference established the Department of Religious 
Education in 1915. Its purpose was “‘to promote religious 
instruction and training in the Sunday School, the young 
people’s organizations, and in the homes; and to cooperate 
in advancing denominational interests and religious educa- 
tion in educational institutions.” This broadly inclusive 
program presented ample opportunity for the expansion of 
youth training along frontiers hitherto only dimly fore- 
shadowed. The rising educational standards in the public 
schools and the corresponding educational requirements for 
teachers, revealed by painful contrast the inadequacy of the 
religious educational process as carried on in the majority of 
churches. 

Soon after this department had been organized, a new 
responsibility presented itself in connection with the student 
situations at the state educational institutions. Our pastors 
at Ames and Iowa City were faced by opportunities which 
held great possibilities. The growing number of Congrega- 
tional young people attending the state supported educa- 
tional institutions presented a challenge which could not be 
ignored. The pastors at these educational centers made, at 
first, only a very modest demand upon the state conference 
for assistance. They requested small appropriations which 
would help finance student assistants, who would devote a 
few hours each week in making the acquaintance of students 
who came from Congregational homes, and relate them, as 
far as possible, to the interests and activities of the local 
churches. The Conference responded sympathetically to 
this appeal. By 1915 the work had developed to such an 
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extent the Conference employed two full-time student pas- 
tors. Theodore S. Dunn took charge of the work at Ames, 
and W. C. Schafer at Lowa City. That same year Henry K. 
Hawley became pastor of the Ames church, and Ira J. 
Houston entered upon his pastorate at lowa City at about 
the same time. ‘These two men, more than any others, were 
the pioneers in this new adventure. They devoted much 
thought and energy to making the church and all it stands 
for, a vital factor in the whole educational process at these 
two state institutions. 

This new outreach into the realm of religious education 
was only the beginning of a much more extensive program 
of youth training undertaken by the Conference in behalf 
of the churches. Without realizing the cost of such a pro- 
gram or visioning its ramifications, the churches of the state, 
through their representatives, directed the Conference to 
launch out upon this new adventure. It soon became evident 
that any adequate promotion of religious work of this sort, 
called for specially trained leadership. Few men in the 
ministry had the necessary qualifications. There were, how- 
ever, men who believed in religious education as one of the 
primary functions of the church, and though lacking in 
technical training, possessed an aptitude for this type of 
service with young people. When the Department of Re- 
ligious Education was organized Rev. Augustus C. Hacke 
of Dickinson, North Dakota, was invited to become the 
Director of Religious Education for the Conference. Mr. 
Hacke served in this capacity for two years, and demon- 
strated in that brief time the importance of the type of 
service for which the department had been created. 


THE CONFERENCE AFTER FIVE YEARS 


When the State Conference had operated for a half dec- 
ade, it seemed an opportune time to appraise the value of 
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this new organization. The major changes which had been 
made in the administrative set-up gave a new impetus to all 
activity, and greatly widened the field of service. The 
establishment of a Conference office at Grinnell, bringing 
into it the work of the Registrar, and that of the Treasurer, 
was a great forward step in the direction of unification and 
consolidation. Summing up the work of the Conference 
for the first five years, the Superintendent reported to the 
state meeting at Des Moines in 1915 as follows: 


On the administrative side of our work the outstanding fact is its 
growing unification. In common with the whole denominational 
trend and purpose, our state organization has been moving towards 
closer administrative unity. This movement has been so gradual in 
character, few of us have been conscious of any disturbing change. 
The good hand of our God has guided us and has filled our hands 
and hearts with such absorbing labors, we have taken but slight in- 
terest in the mechanics of the organization. Nevertheless it has been 
the deliberate and carefully wrought-out purpose of the Board of 
Directors to correlate all departments and bring them under the super- 
vision of a single administrative agency. That agency is, of course, 
the Board itself. It is confidently believed that it is in the interest 
of economy and efficiency to gather into a harmonious working rela- 
tion the separate units of our working force. Thus when the duties 
of the Registrar, and later those of the Treasurer, were added to the 
Conference office, it has proven exceedingly helpful in keeping the 
Executive Committee and the Superintendent informed on all Con- 
ference details. It has enabled us to serve the churches with greater 
measure of satisfaction because of the available information. 


But not only was. the administrative machinery functioning 
smoothly; the spiritual side of the work was full of promise. 
The new century had plunged us into a rapidly changing 
world which affected the inner as well as the outer structure 
of society. How the churches reacted to this social revolu- 
tion has already been indicated. Up to the time of the en- 
trace of the United States into World War I, the Confer- 
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ence program was moving on a rising tide. This was shown 
not so much in the organization of new churches (for the 
era of expansion had long since passed), as in the recog- 
nition of new opportunities, and in the more intensive cul- 
tivation of the things of permanent value. The years 1915- 
16 were among the most fruitful in our history as regards 
substantial membership gains. The re-grouping of the vari- 
ous promotional efforts gave us a new sense of solidarity. 
The missionary churches were cared for more adequately 
by the employment of general missionaries. Vinton Lee was 
pastor-at-large in eastern Iowa, and William Hardcastle 
had the same responsibility for the western half of the state. 
An inquiry into the spiritual progress of the churches 
brought such responses as: “Growing interest in spiritu- 
alities’’; “‘deeper missionary interest’; “‘notable deepening 
of the spiritual life,” and so on. The pastoral type of 
evangelism was growing in favor and practice. The spiritual 
temperature of the churches was such as to give encourage- 
ment and hope. 

In closing his annual report at the Des Moines meeting 
in 1915, the Superintendent said: 


‘That we have reached the seventy-fifth anniversary of our state or- 
ganization is reason enough for profound gratitude. ‘Three score 
and fifteen years are not long enough to bring to completion any great 
Kingdom building task, but long enough to establish the work. Other 
foundations can no man lay. The years have been fruitful because 
the roots of the tree of life have been deeply planted. Men and 
methods change, but eternal principles abide. Each decade calls for 
some re-adjustment to the onward progress of God’s Kingdom. The 
best that brain and hand and heart have wrought has been preserved 
to us, giving us an ever added spiritual momentum, and everlasting 
gratitude and hope. 


Unless all signs and statistics fail, we are on a rising tide of spiritual 
progress. Our fellowship, always strong and fraternal, was never 
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more so than now. The disposition to bear our own individual share 
of responsibility, while at the same time bearing one another’s burdens 
in the larger fellowship and sacrifice, is evident on every side. We 
are learning to work in the spirit of cooperation while seeking the 
mind of the Master to direct and lead. We have not yet attained — 
far from it — but we press on, praying for a larger measure of the 
spirit of service and sacrifice, a deeper appreciation of our glorious 
inheritance, and for a hope that shall exercise upon us the energy of a 
mighty moral force as we meet the challenging opportunities of the 
present day. 


Tue TERCENTENARY PROGRAM 


When Iowa Congregationalists assembled for their 
seventy-sixth annual gathering at Davenport in 1916 the 
ominous shadow of the European war was spreading over 
the world. Our country had taken the attitude of “watchful 
waiting.” Feeling ran deep, as though sobered by some 
impending catastrophe. The opinion prevailed that Congre- 
gational lowa must be prepared to take a new forward step, 
or face the danger of losing what had been gained. The 
membership additions had reached a high record, but there 
were still larger possibilities for recruiting members for the 
Church of Christ. The Sunday schools showed decided im- 
provement in the quality of the work carried on, but they 
were not growing in numerical strength, nor were we win- 
ning our choice young people for the Christian ministry or 
to other lines of Christian service. It was apparent, also, 
that the churches had not attained to a really significant 
measure of self-sacrifice in their missionary giving. The 
delegates were therefore in a mood to make a new venture 
of faith. Such a desire was made definite in the adoption of 
the Tercentenary Program. This was in line with the pro- 
posal offered by the National Council, looking forward to 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims. Stimulated by the significance of this approaching 
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event in 1920, and moved by a deep inner urge, the Con- 
ference set up its own goals of attainment for the five year 
period: (1) To add twenty-five thousand members to the 
churches; (2) increase the enrollment of the Sunday schools 
by ten thousand; (3) enlist some of our fine young people 
in Christian service as a life work; (4) lift the standard 
of the benevolences to the full state apportionment; (5) 
make it our first aim to provide two Conference houses as 
student centers, one at Ames and the other at Iowa City; 
and second, to cooperate with the National Council in the 
raising of a Pilgrim Memorial Fund to be devoted to old 
age annuity and ministerial relief. 

When this ambitious program was proposed at the 
Davenport meeting, it met with instant and hearty response. 
Each of the above items had its own advocate on the con- 
ference floor, so that when the final action was taken it was 
not only unanimous but impressively enthusiastic. It was 
one of the most courageous adventures to which our fellow- 
ship ever committed itself. 

When this commitment was made no one was aware of 
the obstacles to be encountered in the tragic years which 
lay just ahead. World War I was sweeping over Europe, 
and in a short time this country was drawn into the conflict. 
The Tercentenary Program which was adopted with clear 
conviction and solemn dedication, seemed destined for the 
scrap heap of high resolves. But the churches, though 
greatly handicapped, moved forward strongly and steadily. 
While earnest attention and effort had to be directed to 
matters of national importance, the program exercised a 
stabilizing influence on ministers and members alike, as the 
churches passed through this terrible moral and spiritual 
upheaval. It seemed providential that the Conference had 
definitely committed itself to this challenging undertaking. 


Xx 
TIMES THAT TRIED MEN’S SOULS 


We'll keep the honour of a certain aim 
Amid the peril of uncertain ways, 
And sail ahead, and leave the rest to God. 
— Henry VAN DYKE 


EARS and events have carried our Iowa Congrega- 
Y tional history into modern times. The years beginning 
with the entrance of the United States into World War I, 
in 1917, and extending to the Iowa Congregational centen- 
nial in 1940, constitute one of the most hectic, bewildering, 
storm-tossing, soul-stirring periods which the Christian 
church has ever experienced. The scars of it have been left 
upon the soul of the church. To characterize these years 
realistically by the terms War, Inflation, Depression, is to 
give in sequence the general course of events which crowded 
in upon each other during these twenty-three years; but 
these terms do not disclose the silent and subtle changes 
which took place in the social, economic and religious life 
of the nation, nor the anguish of soul endured by men and 
women who actively participated in the affairs of church 
and state. Seldom has a generation been put under more 
severe and prolonged mental and moral strain. Something 
happened to the inner life of the church which did not augur 
well for the future. Yet the church that sings ‘“The Son of 
God goes forth to War” is no stranger to the tragedy and 
suffering attendant upon war, nor to the usual maladjust- 
ments which inevitably follow. Although battered and 
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bruised, the Church of Christ possessed the spiritual reserve 
which enabled her to meet with calm confidence and sus- 
tained faith the social upheaval of these tempestuous years. 


CONGREGATIONAL IowA AND WorRLD War I 


The European war which started with the unprovoked 
invasion of Belgium in August 1914, made this country 
watchfully apprehensive, yet confidently secure. As a peace 
loving people we rested in freedom from fear, and in the 
false belief that President Woodrow Wilson would ‘‘keep 
us out of war.’’ Each succeeding month found us drawing 
nearer to the brink of conflict. The sinking of the S. 8. 
Lusitania, with the loss of more than a hundred Americans, 
so aroused the indignation of this country as to make war 
almost certain. Patriotic fervor rose rapidly, and Congress 
declared war on Germany in April, 1917. The following 
month the State Conference, in annual session, went on 
record as follows: 


The Iowa Conference of Congregational churches and ministers in 
session at the annual meeting in Red Oak, Iowa, May 15 to 17, 1917, 
wish to place on record its hearty and loyal support of our country 
in the present war, and in the struggle of the United States and the 
Allies for the establishment of world democracy and the principles of 
liberty, humanity and righteousness which are a part of the Pilgrim 
heritage and faith. We wish also to declare that the Christian min- 
istry and manhood of our churches stand ready to respond to the call 
of patriotic service in this great and testing hour. 


At the annual meeting of the Conference in 1918, when this 
country had been in the war for over a year, the following 
declaration of loyalty and support was registered: 


We wish to assure our President Wilson of our loyal and undying 
support. We are in this war to the extent of our lives and our 
fortunes. ... 
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Resolved: (1) That we accept this present crisis in the world’s his- 
tory, not as an occasion of despair, but as a challenge to our faith and 
strength and loyalty. 


Resolved: (2) That we give our loyal, hearty and active support to 
the United States Government in the prosecution of this war for the 
liberty God designed that each man and each nation should have. 


Resolved: (3) That we keep.the work of our churches at full tide, 
cost what it may, knowing that if the work of the churches of Christ 
fail, the heart of our victory will be lost even though our armies win; 
for the love of Jesus Christ in the hearts of men and women alone 
transforms character. _ 


These resolutions probably expressed the sincere convic- 
tions of the Iowa fellowship as we entered and engaged in 
the conflict. The words “pacifist” or “‘pacifism”’ were not in 
the current vocabulary of saint or sinner. If there were 
any “‘conscientious objectors’ among us they were not volu- 
ble. Ministers and churches, generally, gave united support 
to the government. The clergy volunteered their services for 
community leadership. —he women were extremely active 
through the Red Cross and other war organizations. The 
contributions in personnel which the churches made to the 
war effort was indicated by service flags, on which silver 
stars represented the number that had entered war service 
from the parish. As the conflict became more intense, and 
more of “our boys” crossed over to France and moved up 
to the front lines, some of these stars of silver were re- 
placed by stars of gold, pressing home the bitter truth that 
some particular family in the community had made the 
supreme sacrifice. Before the armistice was declared in 
November, 1918, few Iowa communities were spared the 
sacrifice of at least one fine life by death, or disease, or tem- 
porary or permanent injury. 

At the state meeting in Fort Dodge, May 1919, Dr. J. 
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Edward Kirbye, pastor of Plymouth church, Des Moines, 
gave an account of “Iowa’s Congregational Roster of the 
War.” In assembling the facts and figures for this report 
an effort was made to indicate in a fairly accurate manner 
Congregational Iowa’s part in the struggle. According to 
the information compiled, the churches of our fellowship 
sent a large percentage of their manpower into military 
service. For example, a village church in eastern lowa, with 
a membership of less than two hundred, had twenty-seven 
persons in war activity. Eight were officers, nine were sent 
overseas, and the minister was an active participant in all 
governmental campaigns. This Earlville church was typical 
of a score of other village churches throughout the state. 
Many other churches sent about the same ratio of members 
into the war service. In the rural areas, where the male 
membership was small and only a few men were enlisted, the 
church was frequently the center of extensive activity for 
the township, and the building was often used for numerous 
war necessities. : 

The larger churches of course shared more extensively in 
the war effort. Plymouth church, Des Moines, was a verita- 
ble bee-hive of patriotic fervor. Its proximity to Camp 
Dodge afforded opportunity to minister to the physical, 
social and religious needs of the soldier boys. ‘The church 
had seventy men and women in some branch of the service. 
The Grinnell church was reported as having eighty-seven 
persons in war work, besides forty-seven from afhliated 
families. And more briefly: Burlington had fifty-four per- 
sons in the service; Charles City, forty-five; Dubuque, Im- 
manuel, fifty-one; Sibley, forty-eight; Eldon, thirty-five; 
Humboldt, fifty-two; Decorah, forty; Iowa City, forty- 
two; etc. etc. 

Many ministers volunteered for religious work ‘over 


there.’’ The Grinnell church released Edward W. Cross for 
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overseas Y. M. C. A., and later for the chaplaincy. Royal 
J. Montgomery, student pastor at Ames, was chaplain with 
the A. E. F., and suffered injury from being gassed; Vinton 
Lee, pastor-at-large for the Conference, entered Y. M.C. A. 
service; Malcolm Dana of Ottumwa, M. O. Lambly of 
Rockford and F. W. Long of Keokuk were ‘‘Y’’ men over- 
seas. here were at least eight of our Congregational 
ministers working among the soldiers in camps and can- 
tonments in this country. 

Again Grinnell college showed its patriotism and loyalty 
by sending three hundred from the student body during the 
war period. [‘wenty-three members of the faculty enlisted. 
The casualty list from the campus included five killed in 
action and seventeen who died from disease. There were in 
the Student Army Training Corps (S. A. T. C.) in October, 
1918, two hundred and fifty-six students. That number of 
stars was displayed on the large banner hung in Herrick 
Chapel, which is unfurled on significant public occasions. It 
is an impressive visualization of youths’ response to the call 
of country. 

It is estimated that from one hundred fourteen churches 
two thousand seven hundred men and women had enlisted 
in definite war service. ‘“This record,” it is said, ‘‘is far 
below the number, if all the statistics were available.” 

In his report to the Conference in 1919, the Superin- 
tendent summed up the immediate effect of the war on the 
churches: 


In the eighty years of our history it is doubtful if our religious ac- 
tivities have been put to a more severe test than in the last four years. 
During this period we have been under the shadow of the great war. 
As the intensity of the struggle increased, thought and energy were 
more and more absorbed, and the normal ongoings of church work 
were increasingly disturbed. The lure of the battle front; the chal- 
lenge of patriotism; the appeal of war activities in distant camp and 
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at home, have been so insistent that few of us have thought of doing 
anything except the immediate duty. 
* *# # & & # 

All this has enlarged our vision and enriched our experience. While 
war and pestilence have interfered with church work, we have found 
a larger scope for the exercise of our religious influence. ‘The church 
has related itself to a larger ministry. Never before have pastor and 
people realized the amount and variety of work they could do when 
put to the test. New occasions have brought duties and with the task 
has come undiscovered capacity for doing what before seemed im- 
possible. We have done no more than what was our duty; but this 
service in the interest of a holy cause must inevitably result in the 
strengthening of our fellowship, because we have sought to inter- 
pret and carry out the will of God. If the giving of a cup of cold 
water shall not fail of its reward, what shall we say of the immeasura- 
ble service and sacrifice that have been poured out in life and sub- 
stance, without the thought of reward, but simply that men every- 
where might come into possession of their God-given freedom. 


THE War’s AFTERMATH 


When the armistice was signed, there was great rejoicing 
throughout the land. The churches, chastened and disci- 
plined by suffering and sorrow, girded themselves for the 
rebuilding of the walls of Zion. Now that the world, sup- 
posedly, had been made safe for democracy, Congregational 
ministers, in particular, were anxious to make the democratic 
principle a reality in church and state. But while this conflict 
in its combat phases was ended, it was soon revealed that 
in its aftermath, this World War released ominous forces, 
the significance of which was to be disclosed through the 
years which followed. The real trial of faith came to its 
stark reality in the two closing decades of the Congrega- 
tional century. 3 

Following this world catastrophe it was widely heralded 
that we were about to greet a new order of society. It was 
expected that soldiers, resuming civilian life again, would 
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demand this social reconstruction. It was even predicted 
that the men who had been through this hell of fire would 
insist on a revitalized church organization. But those who 
set their hearts on such an immediate transformation were 
soon disillusioned. Returning soldiers, joyfully welcomed 
home, brought with them no real passion for such a moral 
reconstruction. This was too much to expect. While the 
men who took religion with them into the camps or trenches 
brought back a rekindled flame of moral earnestness, the 
brutalizing effect of war had, in too many cases, deadened 
the sense of morality and religion. 

As for the church, it found itself caught in the whirl of 
a post-war hysteria. The same devoted people who had 
maintained the spiritual fires during the progress of the war 
were again regirding themselves for an even more severe 
trial of faith. Ministers and laymen soon came to realize 
that if ever there was need for a living church to bear wit- 
ness to a Living God, it was in the twenties and thirties of 
this century. 

The tercentenary program which the Iowa Congrega- 
tional churches adopted at Davenport in 1916, encountered 
many difficulties during the war years. When human hearts 
began to beat with fervent loyalty to patriotic ideals; when 
war loan campaigns supplanted evangelistic campaigns; and 
when laymen were asked to devote themselves to national 
affairs, it was not strange that the program of the church 
suffered for lack of whole-hearted support. In spite of these 
handicaps, however, the Church of Christ moved forward 
with strong and steadfast purpose, attaining a fair measure 
of success. The goals adopted were not all attained at the 
time of the tercentenary celebration in 1920. But we had 
familiarized ourselves with the Pilgrim principles; we had 
reached three-fifths of the membership objective, and we 
had gone far beyond the mark in benevolence giving. 
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ENLARGED MATERIAL RESOURCES 


In this period churches experienced the most unusual ma- 
terial prosperity. Money flowed into the treasuries in such 
volume as had never been known in former years. In addi- 
tion to the regular missionary support, the Congregational 
denomination undertook at this time to raise a special fund 
of five million dollars, to be known as “The Pilgrim Me- 
morial Fund.”’ This was to provide economic protection for 
aged and retired ministers ‘“‘against the fear of disability 
of old age.” The fund was over-subscribed by a million and 
a half dollars. [owa’s share in this venture was two hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars, and we pledged two hundred 
and sixty thousand on a five year basis. This was achieved 
in addition to raising ninety-eight thousand dollars on the 
apportionment in 1920, which was an increase of almost 
sixty percent over the preceding year. 

These enlarged resources enabled the Conference to ex- 
pand its program in a number of directions. The depart- 
ment of Religious Education was given the strongest lift. 
The churches were coming into a deeper appreciation of 
their sacred responsibility for the religious training of the 
youth committed to their care. At this particular time the 
attention of the Conference was directed to the increasing 
number of young people, of Congregational affiliation, who 
were loosening home ties, and moving out from under the 
fostering care of the home church, to pursue their higher 
education in one of our Christian colleges, or in the tax sup- 
ported educational institutions of the state. To follow 
these young people to educational centers, and there sur- 
round them with a wholesome social and religious environ- 
ment, was a matter of deep concern to the Conference. The 
tercentenary effort had made possible the Frisbie House at 
Ames, honoring Dr. Alvah L. Frisbie of Des Moines; and 


a similar student center had been provided at Lowa City, 
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designated as the Salter House in honor of Dr. William 
Salter of Burlington. In addition to these social and reli- 
gious centers, each with a student pastor, the Cedar Falls 
church made a plea for assistance in behalf of the Congrega- 
tional students attending Iowa Teachers’ college. And there 
were our own colleges, Grinnell and Tabor, of Congre- 
gational origin and affiliation, each deserving special con- 
sideration. All these institutions received a sympathetic and 
generous response from the Conference. At the request of 
President J. H. IT. Main of Grinnell college, the Confer- 
ence assumed, for a short time, the major financial support 
of a professorship of the Chair of Religious Thought. The 
first incumbent, chosen jointly by the college and the Con- 
ference, was Prof. Marion J. Bradshaw, who gave excellent 
leadership in this field. The pastor at Tabor, A. B. McLeod, 
was engaged by the Conference to give courses in Religious 
Education to the students in that college. The Conference 
department of Religious Education, with this wide range of 
interest, drew heavily on the treasury, but no investment 
was considered more worth while. Through the decade of 
the twenties the department was ably directed by Royal J. 
Montgomery and E. Merle Adams, and came to its most 
intensive cultivation and widest outreach. 


INFLATION AND ‘‘H1GH FINANCE”’ 


Churches are usually the sensitive register of economic 
fluctuations. This was evident in the ten years following 
the war. On the surface this was a decade of unusual ma- 
terial prosperity, but it was largely inflationary and specula- 
tive. The war, it was said, produced twenty thousand mil- 
lionaires in this country. Inflation ran riot, and prices sky- 
rocketed. Land speculation captured the imagination of the 
Iowa farmer and dethroned his ordinary good judgment. 
The products of the field commanded such high prices as to 
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seemingly justify the doubling of farm values. The banks 
loaned other people’s money freely, and urged the farmer 
to buy and sell, not realizing the day of reckoning would 
come for both bank and farmer. ‘The cost of living mounted, 
and many churches increased the salaries of their ministers 
to meet the rising cost of living. ‘he average increase here 
in Iowa was probably about thirty percent. The ‘home 
expenses”’ for all the Congregational churches rose from the 
normal level of six hundred thousand dollars in 1920 to 
nine hundred and fifty thousand in 1927. Congregationalists 
seemed to have an abundance of material wealth, and they 
gave to the Lord’s work with a liberal hand. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL WoRLD MOVEMENT 


As this inflationary period set in, the Protestant churches 
of America launched the Interchurch World Movement. 
This contemplated the raising of an enormous amount of 
money to strengthen and stabilize missionary interests 
around the world. Within the framework of this movement 
and in cooperation with it, the Congregationalists launched 
a World Movement of their own to raise three million dol- 
lars to undergird the whole denominational enterprise, and 
to give financial assistance to many of our impoverished 
educational institutions. ‘hat there was need for some such 
effort as this was clearly apparent. The post-war situation 
brought certain conditions into clear perspective. The war 
had been fought to make the world a safer place in which 
to live, yet there was hunger and helplessness, ignorance, 
superstition, disease and strife, and large areas of heathen 
barbarity. Our workers on the mission fields were hard 
pressed. The cost of living was mounting. Our younger 
schools and colleges, centers of light and learning, baflled by 
the burdens which the war had imposed, were maintaining 
only a precarious existence. All these conditions challenged 
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Christian people to some heroic and purposeful effort as 
proposed by the Congregational World Movement. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the times that our 
Iowa churches should fall in line with the larger World 
Movement. Here was something in which millions of 
Christians were cooperating, and which represented an en- 
deavor to lift the whole missionary cause to a position of 
dignity and effectiveness. Congregational Iowa, with other 
state conferences, was prepared to cast in its lot with this 
world encircling enterprise. Our Conference interests 
needed to be put on a secure and permanent basis, and our 
educational institutions were worthy of more generous 
recognition from the churches which founded them. There 
were, of course, those among us whose faith did not en- 
compass so vast a sum as our denominational leaders pro- 
posed. Yet this was a goal commanding enough to enlist our 
united effort, and to test the fiber of our courage and faith. 

By the time the national and state campaigns were well 
under way an unforeseen disaster overtook us. The banking 
institutions all over the middle west were compelled to close 
their doors by order of higher authority. Having sown to 
the wind the banks were about to reap the whirlwind. The 
Interchurch World Movement collapsed completely. The 
‘friendly sinners,’’ whom the leaders of the movement had 
hoped to enlist, were not enamored to any large extent by 
this project. But Congregational lowa continued to carry 
on within the sphere of its own movement. Encouraged by 
the success of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and the aug- 
mented missionary contributions, the state apportionment 
was placed at two hundred thousand dollars. In the light 
of what followed, this seems like an ill-advised undertaking, 
but when the decision was made no one could forecast the 
economic distress which lay ahead. 
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‘““THE ROARING IT WENTIES’”’ 


The decade with which we have been dealing was often 
characterized as “roaring,” ‘‘stormy,” ‘“‘tempestuous.” The 
introduction of some of the modern utilities, and the more 
extensive use of the automobile and the radio, accelerated 
the pace of daily living and absorbed new human interest. 
The height of the so-called ‘Coolidge prosperity” was at- 
tained about the middle of the twenties. Then deflation set 
in. Banks were still closing, impounding church accounts 
and missionary funds. For many the savings of a lifetime 
were swept away as a total loss, and fortunate were they 
who salvaged anything from the wreckage. As “hard times” 
began to put in their appearance, a multitude of salesmen 
redoubled their efforts to sell bonds and stocks and every 
conceivable utility to stimulate business, and thereby main- 
tain at least the semblance of prosperity. 

On the surface it appeared that churches had shared in 
the general prosperity. A dozen new houses of worship 
had been erected, although many of them were not paid 
for at the time of dedication. As has been pointed out, 
Congregational churches raised for benevolences, during 
this decade, a much larger amount than in any previous ten 
years of their history. While the missionary income grad- 
ually decreased from the peak year of 1921 down to 1929, 
the decline was not so sudden and drastic as to cause serious 
interruption of normal activities. Towards the end of this 
period the work was considerably hampered; expansion had 
reached it outer limit, but the line held well until the Wall 
Street crash in 1929. 

But as one looked into the deeper life of the churches dur- 
ing this period, it was evident that all was not well. The 
war and the post-war years left their scars upon the inner 
life of the church which have not been effaced to this day. 
There was evidence of decreasing spiritual vitality. The 
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churches lost in power to win new commitments to the 
Christian way of life. As the financial pulse-beat rose to 
higher levels, the spiritual temperature of the churches fell 
to a lower degree. 


THE SUMMARY OF A DECADE 


1. In addition to the material prosperity already men- 
tioned, it may be stated that there was a large increase in 
the permanent funds of the Conference during these same 
hectic years. Several sizable bequests were made to the 
endowment fund. Gifts aggregating more than twenty 
thousand dollars came from the estates of James A. Smith 
of Osage, Charles E. Leach of Spencer, and Hall Roberts of 
Postville. There were other bequests, ranging from a hun- 
dred to three thousand dollars. In 1925 it was estimated 
that the assets of the Conference amounted to about a hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars, including the two Confer- 
ence houses, at Ames and Iowa City, which were valued at 
thirty thousand dollars. 

2. There was further reorganization and consolidation 
of missionary agencies both in the state and national field. 
At the National Council in 1925 steps were taken looking 
to the regrouping of the missionary societies. In 1926 the 
women of the state merged the lowa branch of the W. B. 
M. I. and the Home Missionary Union, forming the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of lowa. This was also the 
time when Community and Federated churches made their 
appearance and pointed the way to further development 
towards Christian union. 

3. There was considerable church building activity dur- 
ing the decade. New houses of worship were erected and 
dedicated as follows: Hawarden, September 12, 1920; 
Manchester, September 12, 1920; Danville, December 5, 
1920; Eddyville (building enlarged), November 25, 1923; 
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Iowa Falls, March 2, 1924; Mayflower, Sioux City, January 
24, 1924; Creston, June 20, 1924; Forest City, January 20, 
1925; Dodge Memorial, Council Bluffs, March 28, 1926; 
North Riverside, Sioux City, June 5, 1927; Plymouth, Des 
Moines, November 20, 1927; Peterson, July 22, 1928; 
Sioux Rapids, September 16, 1928. 


GAINS AND LOSSES 


The gains were most notable in the realm of finance, and 
in building enterprises. The outpouring of gifts for mis- 
sions and for other philanthropic causes was unprecedented. 
In addition to the numerous ‘‘funds,”’ state and national, al- 
ready referred to, there was a splendidly sustained generosity 
from 1920 to 1929. For these years the contributions on 
the apportionment averaged over eighty thousand dollars a 
year; and for the apportionment and philanthropic interests, 
more than a hundred thousand. This unusual achievement 
was in no small degree the result of well planned and per- 
sistent effort on the part of the Conference committee on 
missionary promotion. For a number of years this com- 
mittee had as its chairman William George Ramsay, pastor 
at Ottumwa, who gave the full measure of devotion to the 
cultivation of the missionary spirit in the churches of Lowa. 
No man in our fellowship ever served this outreaching min- 
istry of the Church of Christ with greater intelligence, 
industry and consecration than this minister. 

The losses were largely in the realm of the intangible. 
Our churches, in common with all others, suffered from over- 
stimulation of the times and too much devotion to material 
things. There was loss in our church school enrollment, and 
towards the end of the decade, a noticeable drop in the 
number of additions to the churches. A large number gave 
up the Sunday evening service, and the mid-week prayer 
meeting was gradually disappearing. It was evident that 
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something was happening to the religious life of the people. 
The Secretary of the National Council, Dr. Charles E. 
Burton, in his annual message in 1929, said: ‘“‘All denomina- 
tions are dazed; not seriously, but significantly so.”’ This 
state of affairs he attributed “‘to the rapidity of modern 
life, the distractions of modern inventions, made available 
by phenomenal wealth, rapid changes in social and even 
moral conventions, revolutionary ideas in science, philos- 
ophy, art, religion.”” Another well-known prophet of the 
times declared: “Say what we may of activities in church 
programs, and brag as loud as we often do about church 
doings, it is a fact that at no time in the history of the 
church was it ever so empty of spiritual life.’”’ That state- 
ment takes in too much territory and is an unwarranted 
exaggeration. In spite of this characterization of the twen- 
ties of this century, the churches of Iowa received thirty-one 
thousand members, and made a net gain of three thousand 
for the years 1920-29. 


FACING THE FUTURE 


The First church, Dubuque, celebrated its ninetieth anni- 
versary in 1929. To fittingly grace the occasion the State 
Conference was invited to meet with the church. It was a 
happy coincidence that the state organization was also ob- 
serving it ninetieth anniversary. The double feature made 
this one of the most important gatherings of the Iowa fel- 
lowship since the semi-centennial in 1890. With the theme, 
‘Making the Past Victorious,” there was opportunity to 
bring out into clear perspective the more significant achieve- 
ments of the past which had stood the test of time and were 
worthy of special recognition. From the eminence of four 
score years and ten it was inevitable that facing the final 
decade of a century of Iowa Congregationalism, there 
should be awakened a fresh desire to press on towards the 
centennial. Here is the commitment and dedication: 
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Facing today the results of these years, and looking into the ten years 
that yet remain for the completion of a century of history, of service 
and of opportunity in this our beloved state of Iowa, we would, at 
this anniversary service, in view of the sacrificial service of the men 
and women of the past, our rich heritage of the present, and the 
anticipated blessings of God in the future, pledge ourselves to a pro- 
gram of further advance, that would worthily match the splendid 
service of these ninety years : — 


Therefore, Be It Resolved: That as a Conference and as the churches 
of this Conference, we enter upon an intensive and continuous cam- 
paign in the cultivation of our individual fields: 


First, in the deepening of the spiritual life of every parish, as did 
our predecessors; 


Second, in a quiet but steady campaign for the winning of new mem- 
bers for the Christian life and the church —a marked feature of the 
work of the Fathers; 


Third, in a clearer recognition of the claims of others upon us, evi- 
dencing itself in enlarged giving that shall result in an adequate 
meeting of the call of our mission fields, for a forward movement; 


Fourth, in the spirit of the Pioneers, with the clear cut convictions, 
we would face the problems of today with earnest purpose and faith 
in God to find the solution of these problems; so that when the cen- 
tury of service of our churches is complete, we shall have added our 
part to the heroic service of the Fathers, and shall have advanced the 
cause of Christ and His Kingdom in our great Commonwealth. 


THE CHURCHES ENDURE HARDNESS 


The last ten years of the century of lowa Congregational- 
ism (1930-1940) bring us into the midst of the shifting 
scenes of modern times. As the present generation of lowa 
Congregationalists has shared in the hardness and hardships 
of these passing years, attention will be called to only the 
major incidents which characterized this final decade, thus 
completing the historical survey up to the Centennial. 
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The economic distress which clouded these years was said 
to have been the most precipitous and widespread ‘hard 
times’’ this country has ever faced. he deflation had set 
in some years previous, but when the stock market crashed 
in October, 1929, the whole country was shaken, plunging 
the economic structure into chaos. The churches, of course, 
and the interests they represented were seriously affected. 
Ministers’ salaries previously raised to off-set the rising cost 
of living, now dropped suddenly and sharply. Church and 
missionary support fell to the minimum. Home expenses 
were ‘cut to the bone.”’ Any accumulated savings which the 
minister might have laid by against the day of retirement, 
either shrank drastically or disappeared entirely. ‘The State 
Conference activities, which had moved forward with fairly 
strong and steady pace, had to be abridged. The Confer- 
ence staff was reduced in personnel and it was necessary to 
center attention upon matters of most vital importance. 

During these- difficult times, qualities of courage and 
patient endurance shone with new splendor. There was very 
little complaint from the parsonage, ministers shared hard- 
ships with their people, and, in not a few instances, absolved 
the church entirely from any stipulated financial obligation. 
It is not known that any preachers starved or impaired their 
health by this sacrifice. On the contrary, this sharing of the 
common lot of all created a spirit of unity, sympathy and 
good will throughout the Iowa fellowship. Amid the fading 
of material possessions, the churches bore heroic witness to 
the things “unseen and eternal.’’ Darkness and despair were 
turned into a brighter hope. And so the churches carried on. 


NOTABLE MERGER 


An event of great significance to our Iowa churches as 
well as to the denomination, was the merging of the Congre- 
gational and Christian churches. The union took place on a 
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national scale at the Seattle Council in 1931. The Iowa 
Conference anticipated this action, and at its state meeting 
in Council Bluffs earlier in the Spring voted unanimously to 
approve of the merger. The representatives of the Chris- 
tian churches took similar action. The agreement thus 
reached by both groups was the full and final bond of union 
between them so far as lowa was concerned. From hence- 
forth we were known as ‘The Congregational Christian 
Conference of lowa.”’ 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF HOME MIssIONs 


The continued existence of the Iowa Congregational 
Home Missionary Society even though functioning through 
the Conference, justified the recognition of its Golden 
Jubilee in 1932. The occasion was historically significant. 
The state meeting was at Osage, where fifty years pre- 
viously Dr. Douglass had been pastor and from this pastor- 
ate had been called to the secretaryship of the Society. He 
directed the affairs of the organization, as has been noted, 
from 1882 to 1907. His successor in office, P. Adelstein 
Johnson, had now served the same length of time, and this 
twenty-fifth anniversary was recognized at this time. Suit- 
able tributes were paid to the memory of Dr. Douglass 
by his daughter, Mrs. Grace Douglass Orr, and by Henry 
W. Tuttle who spoke with warm appreciation of Dr. Doug- 
lass’ leadership for the first twenty-five years of the Soci- 
ety’s history. Henry K. Hawley reviewed the changes which 
had taken place in the state work since 1907, and gave more 
than generous recognition to the Superintendent who had 
served during those years. 

This anniversary presented the opportunity for gathering 
up in factual form some of the leading items in the half- 
century of home missionary work in Iowa. 
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When the Iowa Congregational Home Missionary Society was 
organized in 1882 we had 176 churches and 15,787 members. 


At the end of the first twenty-five years the churches numbered 313, 
and the membership had reached 36,483 — an increase of 20,696. 


During the same period 137 churches were organized; 118 fields 
attained self support; 222 churches were dedicated; 78,958 were 
added to the membership, of whom 48,830 were on confession of 
faith. There were 30,563 pupils enrolled in the Sunday Schools, and 
there were 197 young people’s societies with a membership of 7,481. 


During the first twenty-fiye years of self-support, $1,176,000 had 
been raised for missions. —he endowment fund stood at $17,000. 


At the end of the second twenty-five years (1907-1932) there were 
270 churches, which included twenty-nine Christian churches recently 
enrolled. The total membership was 44,398, making a net gain of 
about eight thousand for this quarter century. 


For this same period the churches received 78,059 members, of whom 
46,343 were on confession of faith. The Church Schools had an 
enrollment of 31,138. There were 145 Young People’s organizations 
with an enrollment of 5,700. 


During this same quarter century, the churches raised on apportion- 
ment $1,762,000, and the total benevolences — missions and philan- 
thropic work — amounted to $3,029,000. 


For the fifty years, there was expended for home missionary service 
in Iowa alone, $890,680, an average of $17,800 per year. Between 
1882 and 1932 the Iowa Congregational Home Missionary Society 
commissioned approximately eight hundred and fifty missionaries. It 
carried its ministry to Americans, Bohemians, Germans, Scandinavians, 
and people of Welsh extraction. i 


At the time of this fiftieth mile-stone the Society’s endowment funds 
and real estate, had an estimated valuation of $125,000. 


FOREGLEAMS OF HOPE 


It was generally thought that the deepest depth of the 
financial depression here in Lowa was reached in 1933. 
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From that time on faint gleams of hope began to appear 
on the horizon. So far as the churches were concerned 
recovery was very gradual. The most notable improvement 
was in the psychological effect of the current report that 
recovery was on the way. The following paragraphs from 
the Superintendent’s report of that year reflect the situation 
in the churches: 


In one of the most disturbing periods of our lengthening history, it 
is inevitable that the ‘‘state of religion’ should be far from satisfac- 
tory. While there are permanent and unchanging values in religion, 
a really vital religion becomes the sensitive register of economic 
changes, and is affected outwardly, if not inwardly, by such changes. 
... There is a widespread religious sag. Many churches, it is to be 
feared, have become so obsessed with their own pressing problems, they 
have lost the incentive to high endeavor; and the vision of partner- 
ship in the great Christian enterprise of building a society of brotherly 
men, has faded. The threatened loss of a modest material fortune, 
built up by frugality and thrift, makes it difficult to interest such 
people even in Religion. 


But the church is by no means in the doldrums. ‘The Church of 
the Living God still fares forth undaunted; her banner of love is still 
unfurled; her Master is still winning victories. Compared with 
institutions which bulk large in human affairs, the church has shown 
remarkable power of survival. While business institutions have 
suffered surprising fatalities, the church has persisted. And this is no 
doubt due to the generous attitude of its leadership; the generosity of 
loyal Christian people; and deeper still, the church endures because 
it is blessed of God for the saving of a needy world. 


Despite the economic curtailment =. . there has been little complaint 
among our ministers. On the whole, the ministry has risen to the 
splendor of apostolic heroism. The high quality of Christian leader- 
ship is giving strength and stability to our social and religious struc- 
ture. There is a deep desire on the part of our clergy to share with 
their people reduced material substance, and at the same time to give 
their best in spiritual ministration. This fine sacrificial spirit, evi- 
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denced by the ministry, and met and matched by sacrificial loyalty on 
the part of the laity, is both impressive and beautiful. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


The General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches met on the beautiful campus of Oberlin college in 
June, 1934. It was a gathering which registered high think- 
ing and deep searching of heart. ‘The delegates were in a 
serious mood, induced no doubt by the baffling problems of 
the times. Only questions of prime importance came under 
consideration, and the question which will likely be the 
longest associated with this Council gathered about the pro- 
posed Council for Social Action. Many ministers, partic- 
ularly the younger group, had had their liberalism deflated 
and were reaching out for something more positive and 
arresting in its application. Those who had read the writ- 
ings of Washington Gladden and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
and those who had come under the spell of Graham Taylor’s 
teachings, were imbued with the “Social Gospel.’” A number 
of previous Councils had made their pronouncements on this 
subject and formulated their “social creeds,’’ but all this 
was simply preserved in records and resolutions. The Ober- 
lin Council found that the “‘fullness of time”’ had arrived for 
fresh presentation and definite action. After much discus- 
sion and sharp debate, in which there was honest difference 
of opinion, the Council for Social Action was organized. 
The majority of the delegates saw in this action nothing 
radical or revolutionary. It was only a more determined 
emphasis and a broader-based application of the social 
teaching of the Gospels to modern conditions. The ma- 
jority of the Iowa delegates favored the proposition: some 
enthusiastically, others mildly and cautiously. In 1935 the 
Department of Social Relations was added to the other con- 
stituted departments of the State Conference. It has en- 
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listed the active interest of our ministers, and a goodly 
number of our laymen, with helpful results. 


THE FIvE YEAR, FIvE PoInT PROGRAM 


The perplexities which confronted the churches in the 
closing years of the Congregational century, called for con- 
stant and repeated effort to hold the interest of our people 
to the things of prime importance. At the Dubuque Con- 
ference in 1929, attention had been drawn to the fact that 
we had reached four-score and ten years in our pilgrimage 
as a state organization, and a most significant anniversary 
lay only one decade ahead. At that time no far-visioned 
prophet was able to foresee the obstacles in the tortuous 
road that lay ahead. No one could predict the severity of 
the depression which the churches experienced. The high 
resolves of the Dubuque meeting had largely faded by the 
middle of the thirties. It was again time to remind our con- 
stituency of the fast approaching centenary and gird our- 
selves for the home stretch. Accordingly, in 1933, at Web- 
ster City, a proposal was brought forward which won favor- 
able comment. This was known as the ‘Five Year, Five. 
Point Plan.” Looking forward to the centennial in 1940, 
the plan suggested certain definite and practical goals of 
achievement on which to focus attention, and direct our 
energy. In brief the program included: (1) Study of the 
meaning of the church; the local church, its origin and his- 
tory; its ministry and membership, etc., (2) Our denomina- 
tional set-up: the principles and polity of Congregational- 
ism; past achievements and present opportunities; (3) The 
church in social relations for the building of a better world; 
(4) Increasing the spiritual effectiveness of the church so 
that its impact upon the lives of outsiders might win them 
for Christ and the church; and (5) To lift the missionary 
giving of the churches to fifty thousand dollars by 1940, 
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and for good measure, add to the Conference endowment a 
sum sufficient to bring it up to one hundred thousand dollars 
on our One Hundredth Anniversary. 

There were strong supporting agencies for this program. 
The National Preaching Mission with its broad interde- 
nominational outlook gave effective help. There was excel- 
lent cooperation given by the Conference committees on 
Evangelism and Devotional Life, and Systematic Bene- 
ficence. The Congregational women of the state stood 
ready as always, to lend their effective support. These and 
other aids were employed to undergird the five year pro- 
gram. The educational features of it bore fruit. The more 
exacting requirements relating to spiritual achievements and 
enlarged liberality, showed less fruitful results. The times 
were against us. [he Conference staff was under-manned. 
The pressure on the churches to maintain their own existence 
and to meet the obligations close at hand, seemed good and 
sufficient reasons for not assuming other obligations. 


THE CHANGING ORDER 


The time was drawing near for a change in the executive 
leadership of the Conference. At the Webster City meeting 
in 1935 the Superintendent indicated that at the end of the 
three year term, to which he was then re-elected, he would 
retire from office. The Sioux City Conference of 1938, was, 
therefore, another milestone in the unfolding life of Iowa 
Congregationalism. The term of service for the retiring 
Superintendent had extended to thirty-one years, the longest 
of any similar state position. The changing order called for 
a new leader. 

While the transition from activity to retirement carried 
with it regrets, the Sioux City Conference was an occasion 
long to be cherished, and cannot be recalled now without 
tender memories and deep emotion. The expressions of 
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appreciation, conveyed in spoken word and written message, 
as well as in generous gifts, were so laden with cordiality 
and affection as to overwhelm the retiring superintendent 
and his wife. But such is the spirit and magnanimity of the 
Iowa fellowship! 

The new leader chosen was Royal J. Montgomery, who 
for sixteen years had been the capable Director of Religious 
Education for the Iowa Conference, and was thoroughly 
familiar with its total program. The new administration 
began September 1, 1938. 

The closing years of the Centennial of Congregationalism 
in lowa awaken sobering thought as well as profound grati- 
tude. Viewing the century as a whole it can be emphatically 
said: ‘“The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.’’ At the same time we were not blind to certain 
facts which must give pause. The superb religious heritage 
we can never fully comprehend nor adequately appreciate. 
The lights and shadows which have moved across the land- 
scape of the years, for good or for ill, are a part of the pat- 
tern within which we have lived and labored. The things that 
stand forth as enduringly as mountain peaks above the fog, 
are the eternal and unchanging values which emerge in and 
through the shifting scenes of our contemporary existence. 
“The waves toss, but the tide carries” is a saying which 
holds a profound truth. Often the surface changes are so 
kaleidoscopic and disturbing as to throw our mental and 
moral vision out of focus. In the last third of these one 
hundred years of our history, we have seen changes in the 
organizational structure of the Conference, and the deepen- 
ing life of the churches moving steadily into new realms of 
thought and action, and into new interpretation of religion 
itself. These changes in the outlook upon religion are due, 
in part, to the general acceptance of the scientific and his- 
torical approach to the Bible, and to the searching tests to 
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which all deposits of knowledge and culture are being sub- 
jected. Religion was being taken out of the realm of specu- 
lation and other-worldliness and put to work in human 
relations, and in the affairs of daily life. The church is now 
seeking to adjust itself to the idea that the Christian religion 
is not wholly an individual affair, but has a social and ethical 
significance as well. 

At the end of the century one observes, with some regret, 
that the old “Congregational stock” is disappearing from 
the membership of our churches. We can no longer depend 
upon New England to replenish and revitalize this vanish- 
ing heritage. Here is the challenge to make Congregational- 
ism and all that it stands for, indigenous to the soil and 
climate and culture and social status of every inhabited coun- 
try on the face of the globe. Since the noble men and women 
of the past, whose ancestry rooted in Puritan New England, 
and who were the strength and stay of democracy in church 
and state, are no longer with us, necessity is laid upon those 
who believe in freedom of faith and action under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, to make the Pilgrim faith a living 
and leavening power in all human affairs. Moving with high 
purpose and steadfast faith into the second century of Iowa 
Congregationalism, new frontiers will present themselves 
for new conquests. The Church of Christ is on the march. 
She now stands on the borderline between a Protestantism 
broken, fragmentary and ineffective, and a Protestantism 
that is unified, cooperative, purposeful and aggressive. We 
await the day when the church — of every name and sign — 
will move forward as “‘one body”’ in something like a mass 
attack upon ignorance and poverty, race prejudice and mili- 
tarism, and other evils which now retard human progress. 
- In this new advance the Congregational fellowship will lead, 
losing its life if need be, to find it again in fuller measure 
in the service of humanity and in the building of a better 
world. 


XI 


SOME PERMANENT INTERESTS OF 
THE CHURCHES 


Go and make disciples of all nations ... and teach 
them to obey all the commands I have laid upon 
you. — JESUS 


HEN one takes a broad survey of these one hundred 
\ \ years of Congregationalism in Iowa, there emerge 
certain clearly defined lines of activity that have enlisted 
the loyalty and devotion of the Christian people. Like 
golden threads that run through a piece of tapestry, giving 
character, strength and beauty to the whole fabric; like fer- 
tilizing streams that trace their way through a landscape, 
or like the arteries which supply life to an organism, these 
persistent religious interests have given to the churches, 
individually and collectively, power and purpose, aim and 
objective, and have made their program both challenging 
and victorious. In the Christian enterprise which molds the 
life of the nation, this pulsating energy pushes out farther 
and farther, changing for the better our social order. In 
the course of time these vital interests become so controlling 
as to be regulative of our religious procedure. 

Recognizing the inescapable ties which bind Christians 
together in a common purpose, the founding fathers made 
provision in the constitution of the State Association, and 
later in that of the State Conference, for “carrying on of 
such religious, benevolent, educational and philanthropic and 
other work of whatever nature as said churches may under- 
take in common.” The range and reach of this general pro- 
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vision is ample enough to embrace a great variety of reli- 
gious work, and specific enough to give emphasis to that 
which experience has shown is of supreme importance. In 
a social order which is fluid and constantly changing, the 
forces which mold it must be pliable, and permit of change 
in emphasis as conditions require. The Congregational 
churches of Iowa justify their existence in so far as they 
seek to promote those interests and activities which they 
have agreed are creative and redemptive in their operations. 

What the churches are doing in their organized capacity, 
is revealed in a constantly enlarging Conference program. 
There are urgent calls close at hand; and there are always 
the calls of the world-at-large. There are the duties which 
the local church can best perform by itself; and there are 
those which the churches can best accomplish cooperatively. 
In the latter case, for example, the churches are endeavor- 
ing, through the Conference, to build up a trained ministry, 
dedicated to its high calling. Unceasingly it is seeking to 
develop a higher type of churchmanship in the rank and file 
of the laity. It is putting forth effort to create a spirit of 
fellowship among the churches of the community, that will 
reach out into the rural area. The Conference staff devotes 
much time and attention to the religious training of the 
children and youth who have been committed to the care of 
the churches. The missionary cause at home and abroad 
bulks large in the minds and hearts of Christian people and 
calls for magnanimous support. The state organization is 
the advocate for the churches in matters relating to Chris- 
tian unity. In recent years Christian social action has been 
given a prominent place in our program; and finally, there 
is the whole denominational realm with which the state 
organization seeks to relate its life in a mutually helpful 
partnership. 

All these religious interests are closely coordinated. They 
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are knit together in a single harmonious pattern. They are 
so closely interwoven that when one suffers all suffer, and 
when one prospers, all prosper. For the purposes of this 
chapter there have been selected three major interests which 
Congregational Iowa has appraised as being of supreme 
importance in keeping Christianity alive in human hearts 
and in human relations. 


I. CHRISTIAN MIssIONS 


Go and make disciples of all nations — JESUS 


The nineteenth century marks the rise and spread of mis- 
sions. The first concern of the New England churches was 
to evangelize the homeland. To that end missionary soci- 
eties were organized and ministers were appointed to follow 
the mobile population migrating into the region beyond the 
Hudson river. The American Home Missionary Society 
which was launched by three denominations cooperatively 
in 1826, had under its supervision at one time more than a 
thousand missionaries scattered over the middle west and 
the near South. This missionary impulse sprang out of the 
‘Second Awakening,” following the Revolutionary war, 
and was characterized by a great spiritual urge to Chris- 
tianize the frontier settlements. To spread the evangel of 
Christ to every far flung border of civilization, where emi- 
grants were establishing their homes, was an obligation 
which rested heavily on the hearts of Congregationalists at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This missionary impulse was brought to Iowa by the 
pioneer preachers. Turner, Gaylord and Reed, and the 
members of the Iowa Band with their early associates, were 
born into the glow of a spiritual awakening. Evangelism 
and Missions were the twin passions that stirred in their 
hearts. In 1839, the year after the organization of the 
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Denmark church, Asa Turner, with the assistance of a 
ministerial brother from Illinois, conducted a revival meet- 
ing which swept the Denmark community, and gathered a 
large number of people into the church. Many such special 
efforts followed in later years, greatly stimulating the mis- 
sionary spirit. In modern times this Christian enterprise, 
through the wider diffusion of knowledge, has become more 
broadly based, and now rests more securely upon a humani- 
tarian instinct which rises out of an enlightened Christian 
conscience. 

Historically, here in lowa, home missions took precedence 
over foreign missions. That was natural. The home field 
was close at hand, and its needs were evident and urgent. 
Yet these pioneers, who had so little in resources, did not 
overlook the world-wide field. The churches gave sacri- 
ficially, and therefore liberally, because they gave ‘‘out of 
their poverty.” As the organizations multiplied, and grew 
in strength and giving power, the outpouring of gifts greatly 
increased in volume; yet one can never cease to wonder how 
those who laid the Christian feundations of our common- 
wealth, ‘“‘did so much, with so little.’’ 

Gifts of substance can be transmuted into redeemed 
human souls only as they are made available for sending 
missionaries to the unevangelized portions of the earth. 
What Iowa Congregationalists have contributed in money 
to the missionary cause, is an amount of which they need 
not be ashamed; what they have contributed in missionary 
personnel, at home and abroad, is something in which they 
may take modest pride. We have no reliable statistics with 
regard to the number of missionaries who have served in 
the home field. That the figure is large is evident. Since 
the Civil War, there has been a lively interest in the colored 
people of the South. Scores of administrators and teachers 
have been sent from this state to aid the Negro in his climb 
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from ignorance into intelligence. Every part of the home 
field has been cultivated by the sons and daughters of Iowa. 
As regards the foreign field we have more reliable facts and 
figures. Iowa began sending missionaries ‘“‘into all the 
world” soon after the middle of the last century. From 
1856 to 1910 the American Board commissioned sixty-two 
persons who were either born in Iowa, or educated in our 
schools. In the thirty years leading up to the centennial in 
1940, the Board sent forth seventy-five lowa missionaries, 
including Near East workers and those under short term 
teaching contracts. In this list, thirty are graduates of 
Grinnell college, ten of Iowa State college and eight of 
Tabor college. Others took their training in various schools 
and colleges. 

It would require another volume to relate what these 
ambassadors of Christ have accomplished by the impact of 
_ their personalities through the ministry of preaching, teach- 
ing and healing. The following are cited briefly as illustrat- 
ing what scores of other missionaries have done and are 
doing in the furtherance of the gospel around the world. 

Dr. George Edward White was born in Turkey of mis- 
sionary parents. Returning to this country at an early age, 
he grew up on an Iowa farm, and in the parsonage of the 
Chester church. He entered Grinnell college and graduated 
in the “Cyclone Class” of 1882. After preparing for the 
ministry at Hartford and Chicago, he held a three-year 
pastorate at Waverly, Iowa. With his wife — the daughter 
of Dr. Alden B. Robbins of the lowa Band — he sailed for 
Marsovan, Turkey, in 1890, to become a teacher in Anatolia 
college. He soon advanced from teacher to dean and then to 
president in 1913. With the outbreak of World War I, in 
1914, the college was ruined by deportation of most of the 
faculty and students. With courage born out of great faith, 
Dr. White re-established the college in Salonika, Greece, 
and stamped the image of his Alma Mater, Grinnell, upon 
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this institution. Until the enemy occupation of Salonika in 
World War II, he devoted himself to the building of this 
transplanted college. That Anatolia college is the daughter 
of Grinnell, on Greek soil, is convincingly indicated by the 
fact that twenty-four graduates of the Iowa school have 
served on the college faculty. Everyone acquainted with 
Dr. White’s life and labors as set forth in his book, ‘‘Ad- 
venturing With Anatolia College,’ ranks him as an out- 
standing missionary statesman and educator. He and his 
life companion now (1944) reside in peaceful retirement 
at Grinnell, where both are honored and beloved. 

Dr. Howard Spilman Galt was born on an Iowa farm 
near Farragut, September 15, 1872. He graduated from 
Tabor college and Hartford seminary. In the fall of 1899, 
with his bride, he sailed for China, reaching Tungchow, near 
Peking. The Boxer Rebellion broke out the following sum- 
mer. Many missionaries suffered martyrdom, and all were 
subjected to a nightmare of terror. Being released from the 
Siege of Peking, and having acquired facility in the use of 
the Chinese language, the Galts began their work at Tung- 
chow. Dr. Galt’s missionary career of over forty years has 
been devoted to Christian education. He was President of 
North China college, and later, when it merged into the 
enlarged Yenching university, he was dean, professor or 
acting president at different times. While on furlough in 
1927, Harvard conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Education, said to have been the first title of the sort given 
by the university. 

Dr. Galt’s service, which began under the shadow of the 
Boxer uprising, closed when he was interned by the Japanese 
as anenemy alien. Due for retirement in 1942, he was under 
compulsory detention until the autumn of 1943, when he 
returned on the Gripsholm in the second exchange of na- 
tionals between the Japanese and the United States. 

There were a number of Iowa missionaries working in 
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various parts of the globe when World War II broke out. 
Some have been recalled from their posts, others have been 
interned, while still others — where the war has not serious- 
ly interfered — are carrying on as usual. Among the men 
and women whom Iowa delights to honor are the following: 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer W. Galt, Paoting, China; Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank T. Meacham, Salinda, South Rhodesia, Africa; 
Dr. and Mrs. Harold S. Matthews, Fenchow, China; Misses 
Alice E. Murphy and Alice C. Reed, Techow, China; Miss 
Agnes E. Wood, Inanda, South Africa, and Miss Loleta E. 
Wood, Rahuri, India. 

It has been shown that the annual missionary giving of 
the Iowa churches has averaged forty-five thousand dollars 
for the one hundred years. Early statistics are incomplete, 
and there are gaps in the record. In 1846, when Iowa at- 
tained statehood, there were thirty-five churches on the roll, 
and the total benevolences for that year were less than two 
hundred dollars. Seventy-five years later (1921) the Iowa 
churches contributed more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It is safe to say that the smaller amount of the former 
year received the Master’s warm approval because of its 
sacrificial fragrance. 

The reaction of this missionary outreach upon the home 
churches has broadened their outlook and strengthened their 
Christian purpose. Naturally great changes have swept 
over the world — especially in the last half century. While 
foreign missions were rising to monumental importance, 
adverse forces began to appear. The rise of nationalism, 
materialism and secularism, and the desire to ‘Rethink 
Missions,” have had a tendency to slow down the missionary 
drive, and to cool off the missionary enthusiasm of former 
days. On the other hand missions have become more real- 
istic and deal more effectively with every day problems. 
Missions persist because great human needs persist. Jesus 
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and his evangel stand forth in solitary splendor as the com- 
plete answer to these deeper needs. 


II. CHristTIAN EDUCATION 


... and teach them to obey all the commands I have laid 
on you. — JESUS 


Another major religious concern which has engaged the 
attention and enlisted the deeper interest of Iowa Congre- 
gationalists, is Christian education. The subject is so vast, 
and has so many ramifications, no attempt is here made to 
do more than relate it to those agencies and institutions 
which have for their specific object the furtherance of Chris- 
tian education, and point out how the State Conference has 
developed and directed the religious educational interests 
of the churches. 

It is obvious to any one, though only casually acquainted 
with Congregational history, that Christian education has 
been a fundamental interest of Congregationalists from the 
beginning. From the founding of Harvard in 1636 — six- 
teen years after the landing of the Pilgrims — down to the 
present time, the adherents of the Pilgrim faith have pro- 
duced great Christian educators, and spread educational in- 
stitutions across the American continent. To the early 
pioneers there was no education worthy of the name unless 
it had on it the Christian stamp, and was permeated by the 
Christian spirit. Hence in the founding of our denomina- 
tional academies and colleges there never was any uncer- 
tainty as to their distinct Christian character. 


Congregational Academies in Iowa 


The academy was the type of elementary school which 
the New Englander brought with him into Iowa. It em- 
braced everything from the grades to high school, and be- 
yond. It was calculated to fit students for ‘“‘higher educa- 
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tion.’ As has been seen, Denmark academy holds the 
distinction of being the first institution of its kind in the 
trans-Mississippi region. Its founding grew out of deep 
solicitude for the moral and religious welfare of the rising 
generation. The first years of the academy were years of 
hardship and struggle, and from 1844 to 1852 the attend- 
ance was small and confined largely to the youth of the 
immediate community. With the coming of Henry K. 
Edson as principal in the latter year, Denmark entered upon 
a new era of expanding influence. In its heyday the school 
reached a student body of more than two hundred and fifty. 
It drew pupils from more than a dozen states, and its 
graduates became ministers, missionaries, teachers, lawyers, 
physicians; while hundreds of others have had their lives 
enriched and intellectually broadened, by coming in contact 
with this fine Christian character building institution. In 
these later days, with the coming of the high school and 
other state provided educational facilities, the need for 
the academy, from an educational standpoint, was lessened; 
while its moral and religious influence was even more essen- 
tial. [he time came when Denmark had to make a readjust- 
ment of its educational function. At the end of a century 
of outstanding service to education and religion, its continu- 
ing life now flows into the community through the channel 
of a township high school. 

Three other schools, which bore the name of academies 
are credited to lowa Congregationalists, and made worth- 
while contributions to Christian education. Bradford acad- 
emy, in Chickasaw county, had more than “‘a name to live” 
for about a dozen years. In the middle sixties of the last 
century the town of Bradford was a settlement of consider- 
able importance. It had a preacher by the name of John K. 
Nutting, and a church, now known as “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale,”’ widely heralded through the famous 
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song, “The Church in the Wildwood,” and made equally 
famous by having become a shrine where literally thousands 
of couples have taken their marriage vows. Mr. Nutting 
became so deeply concerned about the moral development 
of the young people of the region, that almost single 
handed, and largely on his own initiative, he made the ven- 
ture of faith in starting this school. He brought from New 
England his nephew, Wm. P. Bennett, who became the 
principal, and the soul and center around which the academy 
revolved. The school continued, decreasing in strength, 
until 1877 when it closed. But out of Bradford came stu- 
dents who entered Grinnell college, one of whom was Iowa’s 
first Rhodes Scholar. Mr. Bennett carried on his educa- 
tional work at Doane college, Crete, Nebraska, where he 
made a name for himself as a distinguished educator. 
Congregational [owa’s further interest in Christian edu- 
cation is indicated by the establishment of Wilton academy 
at Wilton Junction in 1880. It was sponsored for a time 
by the Davenport Association. The trustees then induced 
the pre-seminary German school, connected with Doane 
college, to transfer its interests from Nebraska to lowa. 
This action was approved by the German General Confer- 
ence, meeting at Davenport in 1894, and the school was 
incorporated as the German-English College of Wilton. 
Two buildings were transferred to the college and an eight 
acre tract of land. In 1894 the enrollment reached one 
hundred forty-five, of whom twenty were preparing for the 
German Congregational ministry. The future of the school, 
however, grew more and more precarious as the attendance 
diminished, and financial support shrank. In 1904 Wilton 
was liquidated, the debts paid, and the remaining assets, 
plus a good name, were merged with Redfield college, Red- 
field, South Dakota. The three presidents who served the 
school while under German management at Wilton, were: 
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Dr. M. E. Evertz, Rev. E. J. Manshart, and Rev. Herman 
Seil. 

The school in northwest Iowa, known as Hull academy, 
was first started at Pattersonville in 1884, and later moved 
to Hull. The pastor of the local Congregational church, 
Rev. J. B. Chase, was the chief promoter of the enterprise. 
The academy started with high hopes, but soon ran its 
course. Lack of adequate support, and the advent of the 
high school, were the principal reasons for its disappear- 
ance as a functioning institution. 

Dr. Truman O. Douglass, in his excellent book “The 
Pilgrims of Iowa,” tells us that Iowa Congregationalists 
‘have failed” in their academy work. The hope of estab- 
lishing four academies in the four corners of the state was 
not fulfilled; and the burden of supporting these elementary 
schools in addition to two colleges, was a responsibility the 
churches could not carry. The fact that these academies 
“‘had their day and ceased to be’”’ does not mean that they 
failed, but that their work was done. 


Congregational Colleges 


There have been two colleges in this state which trace 
their origin to Congregational sources — Grinnell and Ta- 
bor. While there is nothing in the Articles of Association 
which marked these institutions as of Congregational origin, 
or required them to walk in the way of the commandments 
handed down from the fathers, both colleges have been 
singularly loyal to the Christian and educational ideals for 
which Congregationalism has stood, and have, therefore, 
made an incalculable contribution to Christian education. 

Grinnell College: When a college was being planned for 
Iowa under the elms of Yale and among the hills of And- 
over, its Christian character was assured. The college 
planned was to be ‘independent and non-sectarian.” Its 
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purpose was “to promote the general interest of education 
and to qualify young men (and women) for the different 
professions and the honorable discharge of the various 
duties of life.” 

Imprinted on the college seal are the words ‘Christo 
Duce,” bearing witness to the purpose of the institution to 
exalt Christian ideals. 

The removal of Iowa college from Davenport to Grinnell 
in 1859, gave the institution a new lease on life. It was a 
safe venture of faith, for it was nearer the center of the 
state; and the drift of population in that direction made it 
fairly certain that the outreach of the college would be 
statewide. The farsighted vision of J. B. Grinnell, the 
founder of the town, to establish Grinnell university, was 
in the initial stage of being realized. The union of Iowa 
college and Grinnell university marked the beginning of 
steady progress for the college. The largest assets which 
were brought to the new location were not material but 
personal. ‘The men who made the school possible at the 
beginning, and who guided its destiny for the first ten years, 
devoted themselves to it with prayerful solicitation, and 
maintained their vital interest in the institution in the days 
of small things. The early pioneers, and members of the 
Iowa Band, were represented on the Board of Trustees. 
They continued to give unsparingly of their devotion and 
counsel down through the years. 

The coming of George F. Magoun in 1865, as the first 
president, put the leadership in the hands of a man of great 
executive ability. In the breadth of his intelligence and in 
his mental and moral capacity, President Magoun was a 
veritable Moses among his Congregational brethren. The 
cyclone of 1882, which destroyed the only two buildings the 
college possessed, was a calamity which J. B. Grinnell and 
President Magoun turned into a glorious victory. In three 
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years the two buildings destroyed had been replaced by four. 
From that time on the college kept enlarging the bounds of 
its habitation, not only in material equipment, but also in 
the ever widening circle of its educational and Christian 
influence. 

The relation between the college and the state body of 
Congregational churches has always been cordial and mutu- 
ally helpful. In each catalogue issued by the college, the 
historical beginnings of the institution are related, and its 
adherence to the religious purpose of the founders is 
avowed; and in practically every annual report of the State 
Association (or Conference) there has been a statement 
setting forth the present status and the future prospects of 
the college. In these pronouncements frequent reference is 
made to “our college,” yet there is never any indication that 
the Conference claimed authority to direct, or interfere with 
the administrative policy of the school. At a meeting of 
the state body at Muscatine in 1875, President Magoun 
presented a request from the trustees of lowa college, that 
the Association nominate two trustees for a term of three 
years. This was done, and Rev. W. W. Woodworth of 
Grinnell, and Mr. David Leonard of Burlington, were 
named and approved. Mr. Woodworth left the state shortly 
thereafter, but Mr. Leonard served the college as trustee 
for several years. 

There can be no doubt that the founders of Iowa college 
earnestly hoped and fervently prayed that the school would 
be the fruitful vine for producing leaders for the Christian 
ministry. [hat prayer has been answered to a large extent. 
From the first college graduates in 1856, when the entire 
class (two men) entered the ministry, down to the present 
time, successive classes have maintained a fairly steady 
stream of graduates who passed on to various theological 
seminaries for their technical training, and thence into the 
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churches of this and other states, and across the seven seas. 
While this contribution in ministerial manpower has been 
significant, it is only a part of the constant influence the col- 
lege is exerting in educating men and women for enlightened 
Christian citizenship. Many hundreds of graduates, and 
former students, are carrying the ideals and spirit of Grin- 
nell to every part of the world. 

As further evidence of Grinnell’s purpose to propagate 
Christian education, mention should be made of its outreach 
across the seas. Attention has been called to what Grinnell 
has contributed in leadership to Anatolia college, first in 
Marsovan, Turkey, and later in Salonika, Greece. Some- 
thing on the same order, but on a smaller scale, is Grinnell- 
in-China. This was projected in 1913, by students of 
Grinnell, who became interested in doing for their college 
what had been done for Carleton, Oberlin and Yale; namely, 
transplant the spirit of the institution in the far off province 
of Shantung in North China where there were six hundred 
people to the square mile. In the old city of Techow the 
American Board has a mission where Grinnell-in-China was 
assigned a portion of its compound, with modest equipment 
in necessary buildings. For more than twenty-five years the 
work has been carried on by Grinnell graduates amid the 
vicissitudes of China’s ever recurring political and social 
revolutions. The work has been educational and religious. 
Miss Alice C. Reed of the class of 1912, has been a teacher 
in the school from the beginning. Our own Iowa born and 
trained missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Harold S. Matthews, 
served the school from 1922-1930. Short term English 
teachers have been sent out from time to time; and the 
students’ financial investment in the project has been 
considerable. 

During the presidency of George A. Gates (1887-1900) 
the Department of Applied Christianity was established. 
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“The aim of the department,” it is said, “will be to study 
the ethical aspect of society, to prepare students to apply 
Christian principles and ideals to its needs, and to fit young 
men and women to be active members in those redemptive 
institutions with which they will come in contact after leav- 
ing college.”’ The first incumbent of the Chair of Applied 
Christianity was George D. Herron, formerly co-pastor with 
Dr. William Salter of Burlington. This “self-styled proph- 
et,’ as he has been called, made a tremendous stir in aca- 
demic and religious circles. His classroom lectures attracted 
wide attention within the college itself, and soon all over 
the state. ‘“The Kingdom Movement” was exalted, while 
the church and its leadership were belittled. Many ministers 
who came under Herron’s influence hailed him as prophet of 
a new social order. His meteoric fame came to a sad and 
sudden ending in a domestic difficulty where moral delin- 
quency was involved. There are, however, former students 
of Grinnell, now living, some of whom have spent their life 
in the ministry, who will declare they never came in contact 
with so dynamic a personality, or one who so changed their 
spiritual outlook on life. It is claimed that Herron’s influ- 
ence in Grinnell turned men away from the ministry, yet the 
record shows that during President Gates’ administration, 
which included the Herron episode, more graduates entered 
the ministry than in any other equal length of time in the 
history of the college. 

From 1904 to 1942, the Chair of Applied Christianity 
was occupied by Dr. Edward A. Steiner, who has the moral 
insight and daring courage of an Old Testament prophet, 
and the tender compassion of a New ‘Testament saint. 
While the Department of Applied Christianity makes con- 
crete Grinnell’s purpose to apply religion to life, other 
departments in the college are equally desirous of making 
that purpose increasingly realistic. 
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One of the significant contributions Grinnell has made in 
the field of Christian education, is through the Gates Me- 
morial Lectures. Knowing his deep interest in social prob- 
lems, the friends of Dr. Gates established a fund, the income 
from which makes possible the securing of noted religious 
leaders, who annually set forth in a series of lectures certain 
phases of the Christian teaching in their application to social 
relations. President Main, in welcoming the ministers and 
delegates, often said that this annual gathering was for 
“inspiration and fellowship.”’ That is just what it has 
proved to be. Ministers from all over the state look with 
eager anticipation to this Fellowship Conference at Grinnell. 
It has given them inspiration and courage for their tasks, 
and deeper appreciation of the immense importance of the 
church and the Christian ministry. Beginning with Dr. 
Hugh Black in 1913, ministers and laymen have listened 
with profit to such great teachers and preachers as: 
Rauschenbusch, Jefferson, President King, Fosdick, Bishop 
McConnell, Rufus Jones, Naboth Osborne, Raymond C. 
Brooks, Reinhold Niebuhr, George A. Buttrick, and others 
equally great though perhaps less famous. 

Grinnell college has always had in its curriculum courses 
in the Bible and in Biblical Literature; but the Christian 
atmosphere of the institution, and its pervasive Christian 
spirit, have been generated and perpetuated by its distin- 
guished teachers: Parker, Macy, Buck, Simmons, Norris, 
Steiner, Nollen and others. Some of these professors have 
witnessed the transition from the traditional and dogmatic 
to the modern and scientific conception of the Bible. This 
new approach has come about largely during the present 
century. In a study of ten colleges of Congregational afhilia- 
tion, President Nollen of Grinnell (1931-1940) found that 
in the approach to Religion these institutions had adopted 
the historical and scientific method. Says Dr. Nollen: 
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‘“The modern spirit pervades all these departments. In 
all their courses of religion and the Bible, the approach is 
historical, critical, comparative, psychological, ethical, so- 
ciological, biographical, and never by any chance, dogmatic. 
This is evidence enough that, in the colleges, the old attempt 
to separate the interest of religion from other normal pro- 
cesses has been completely abandoned. . . . It is hoped at 
Grinnell to make the courses in Religion as scientific in 
method and as exacting in their demand upon the student’s 
intelligence and his industry as any other part of the curricu- 
lum. More important and of wider significance is the 
purpose to make these courses an integral part of a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the history of thought and culture.” * 

Tabor College: The contribution this college has made 
to Christian education has been significant though not al- 
ways recognized by Iowa Congregationalists. Located in 
the south-western corner of the state and off the main 
arteries of travel, the territory from which students could 
be drawn was circumscribed; and other institutions, though 
farther away, have been more accessible. With these and 
other handicaps, the school was unable to build up an en- 
dowment, or acquire equipment, which would safeguard its 
future, and give it the educational rating it deserved. The 
college grew out of the Tabor literary institute which was 
started by the pioneers in 1857. Coming from Ohio, and 
from under the influence of Oberlin college, these early 
settlers fondly hoped to plant a second Oberlin on the 
western frontier. They began with the institute; and fol- 
lowing the Civil War and the return of prosperity, they 
established the college in 1866. Rev. William M. Brooks, 
an Oberlin man, was called to the principalship of the insti- 
tute and became the president of the college. Grinnell was 
getting its second start about the same time, and being more 


* Article in Congregational Iowa, March 1923. 
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centrally located, and nearer to its Congregational constitu- 
ency, won the support of the leaders of Congregationalism 
in the state. While Tabor has been known as “‘a small 
college,”’ it, never-the-less, has been a bright and shining 
light to hundreds of young people who, except for the op- 
portunity Tabor afforded, could not have obtained a college 
education. They obtained something more than academic 
learning; they carried away in their inner lives the per- 
manent impress of certain noble Christian personalities. 

For more than a quarter of a century Dr. Brooks poured 
his life into the school. He succeeded in gathering into his 
faculty such outstanding teachers as Johnson Wright, 
Thomas McClelland, James E. Todd, Frederick W. Fair- 
field and James T. Fairchild, men whose fine scholarship 
blended with high Christian principles. While the alumni 
group has not been conspicuous for its size, Tabor graduates 
have gone into all the higher professions. A goodly number 
have become ministers, missionaries and teachers. 

In 1927 the college, as such, closed its doors. Various 
expedients have been devised for perpetuating its life. The 
Episcopalians took over the plant for a time, but Episco- 
palian innovations did not mix well, locally, with Congrega- 
tional traditions, and the experiment was discontinued. With 
so many good colleges, universities and technical schools 
scattered over the state, and with education made available 
to every young person who desires it, the hope of restoring 
Tabor to a college status has been abandoned. Its good 
work will live on. | 


The State Conference 


The lines along which the churches push their educational 
process cooperatively has been indicated in the opening 
‘paragraphs of this chapter. The method by which the 
churches seek to strengthen themselves in order to minister 
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more helpfully to each other and to the larger fellowship, 
is distinctly, though broadly, Christian education. The often 
expressed desire on the part of the churches for stronger 
ministerial leadership constitutes a major problem for the 
Conference. The lack of trained men for our smaller and 
middle-sized churches, gives the state Superintendent many 
a heartache. The Conference is constantly putting forth 
effort to alleviate that situation. Christian people them- 
selves become dimly conscious of the lack of those higher 
qualities of character which indicate growth in grace and 
in the knowledge of the truth; hence the Conference in its 
effort to “educate” the church has adopted the term 
‘‘Churchmanship” as embodying the qualities which should 
characterize a growing church member. Again, missionary 
education is of immense importance, and the churches have 
given a mandate to the Conference to broadcast missionary 
information, and to make available to the churches mis- 
sionary messengers, who come to report progress on the 
missionary front. These and other educational interests 
are promoted through the Conference departments of State 
Missions and Religious Education. 

The awakened interest in religious education, and the 
setting up of this department through which to channel it, 
have already been mentioned. Theoretically, the department 
takes into its purview a program for educating the whole 
church in Christian principles and practices. While there 
has been marked improvement in the church schools, both 
in teaching methods and in materials used, we Congrega- 
tionalists have still a long way to go to merit favorable 
comparison with our Lutheran and Catholic brethren in 
their more thorough religious training of children below 
the adolescent age. Here in Iowa our most pronounced 
success has been with the youth of high school and college 
age in the summer conferences and association camps. What- 
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ever measure of success has attended this work, is largely 
due to the resourcefulness, skill and devotion of Royal J. 
Montgomery, who for sixteen years served as Director of 
Religious Education for the State Conference. Summoned 
from France in 1919, where he was chaplain with the A. E. 
F. for about a year, Dr. Montgomery developed a youth 
training program which has attracted wide attention. The 
summer conferences, first started at Cedar Falls in 1921, 
then held on Grinnell’s beautiful campus with all the facil- 
ities of the college, and beside the ‘‘sky blue waters” of 
Lake Okoboji — have contributed an immense amount of 
good in bringing out dormant or suppressed religious in- 
stincts; in creating youthful enthusiasm for the good, the 
true and the beautiful, and in developing a wholesome and 
happy friendship among the young people of our Iowa 
churches. This intensive religious training in the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, and in collateral subjects, is now 
producing a generation of youthful Christians who are 
finding their places in the churches as office bearers, or 
as intelligent laymen in the rank and file of the church 
membership. 

The third concentric circle with which the Department 
of Religious Education has concerned itself is in the realm 
of adult education. This immense field of Christian service 
is as yet largely unexplored. But mention may be made of 
the department’s helpful guidance of licensed ministers who 
are preparing for ordination. Reading courses are offered 
which the licentiate is supposed to pursue with diligence in 
preparation for his formal induction into the Christian 
ministry. 

The department has given increasing attention to a state- 
wide men’s organization. The Men’s Forum which is 
oficered and directed by laymen is making itself felt among 
the men of our Congregational churches. 
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Chicago Theological Seminary 


Very naturally the educational interest of the churches 
extends to the training of candidates for the Christian 
ministry. For the first quarter of a century of lowa Con- 
gregationalism, the churches drew liberally on New Eng- 
land seminaries for their ministerial leadership. Yale 
Divinity school and Andover Theological seminary were the 
chief training centers and the most fruitful sources of 
pastoral supply for the churches of the mid-west. ‘These 
seminary graduates came west because the appeal of this 
undeveloped and unevangelized region produced a greater 
spiritual urge, and offered a greater opportunity than the 
older and more stable east. When a ministerial recruit 
decided to go west it was generally with the thought of 
remaining there for life. This determination gave a degree 
of permanency to the ministry, and aided very materially in 
winning the interest of young men for the west as they were 
graduated from these eastern schools. 

In the course of time these mid-western states became 
deeply conscious of the acute need for more missionaries 
than the east could supply. A move to meet this need was 
made as early as 1854 when a convention assembled at 
Plymouth church, Chicago, to consider the advisability of 
founding a theological school that would serve these western 
states. The states represented in this convention were 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 
A Board of Directors was elected. Alden B. Robbins of 
Muscatine, Jesse Guernsey of Dubuque, and John G. Foote, 
Esq., represented Iowa as charter members of the Board. 
Asa Turner, Jr., was a member of the first Board of 
Visitors. 

This was the beginning of The Chicago Theological 
seminary organized September 26, 1854. It was another 
far-visioned planting of the pioneers from which future 
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generations were to reap the benefit. Iowa churches had a 
hand in bringing the seminary into existence, and they have 
shown concern for its adequate maintenance. In the early 
years of the Civil War, our churches were asked to raise 
seven hundred and fifty dollars “‘to pay the professors and 
keep the Seminary at work.” In 1864 the Triennial Conven- 
tion reports: “Iowa, not to be without a share in this good 
work, began the endowment of the Professorship in Pas- 
toral Theology and Special Studies.” This endowment 
amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars, and remains to 
this day as a part of the seminary’s endowment for pro- 
fessorships. The records are not clear as to the date, but 
about 1886 the title of the endowment was changed to the 
‘Towa Professorship of New Testament and Interpreta- 
tion.” This is the designation to which frequent reference 
is made in Associational and Conference records. Through 
an annually appointed committee or ‘Visitors’ our churches 
have maintained more than a casual connection with the 
seminary. [he relationship between the seminary and our 
Iowa fellowship has been vital and of incalculable profit. 
Its graduates have filled hundreds of our pulpits. In recent 
years its officers, and members of the professorial staff, 
have kept the institution before Iowa Congregationalists. 
President Ozora S. Davis brought messages to our convoca- 
tions that were inspiring and helpful; and the seminary’s 
present leader, Dr. Albert W. Palmer has won the affection 
of the Iowa fellowship. 


School of Religion at Iowa City 


This section on Christian education may well come to a 
close with a brief reference to the unique religious educa- 
tion project carried on at the University of Iowa. The 
school was inaugurated by men who believed that religion 
should be recognized as having a fundamental place in the 
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character building of our youth. The financial undergirding 
was assured by the Rockefeller Foundation. It opened in the 
fall of 1927 with a faculty of three professors, besides the 
Director, Dr. M. Willard Lampe, who has ably admin- 
istered its affairs from the beginning. This was the first 
experiment at any American university to enlist the coopera- 
tion of Jews, Catholics and Protestants in the teaching of 
religion on a par with any other major subject on the cur- 
riculum. The leading denominations of the state gave their 
hearty approval to this fascinating enterprise. The Congre- 
gationalists in Iowa, not only endorsed the project, but 
backed up their endorsement with an appropriation of one 
thousand dollars, and furnished two members for the board 
of directors. The proven excellence of the work done has 
justified this investment. The Conference has maintained 
a vital interest in this undertaking. Here is a fine illustration 
of the possibility of presenting a united Christian front to 
the total student body of a great state university. 


Ill. CHrisTIAN UNITY 


That they all may be one... ; that the world may believe 
that thou didst send me. — JESUS 


Congregational Iowa caught the spirit of the denomina- 
tion at large in its manifest desire to further the interests 
of Christian unity. To bring together the scattered frag- 
ments of American Protestantism, and build them into a 
cooperative Christian unity, has been one of the persistent 
aims of all Congregationalists. As the adherents of the 
Pilgrim faith have never suffered any serious ‘‘splits’’ be- 
cause of doctrinal beliefs or sectional divisions, they could 
the more easily become the advocates of better understand- 
ing among the denominations with view to the ultimate 
reunion of Christendom. The effort to accomplish this on 
any large scale has not, as yet, been highly successful; but 
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beginnings have been made which point the way ahead, and 
which hold in them the promise of larger success. 

While theories of Christian unity have been widely cir- 
culated, and committees and commissions have worked on 
the problem for many years, some achievements have re- 
sulted. While these discussions were going on among de- 
nominational leaders, church people in communities, here 
and there, have been induced, by practical common sense 
and spiritual affinity, to pool their resources, material and 
spiritual, under a federated plan of church organization. 
The obstacles in the way of adoption of such a simple and 
sensible plan, are often stubborn and unyielding. Denomina- 
tional executives often have strong prejudices in favor of 
their particular brand of Christianity. There are historical, 
doctrinal, social and traditional barriers to overcome. But 
even these can be surmounted by sympathetic appreciation 
of the finer qualities which inhere in each religious group, 
and by seeking to understand their point of view. A common 
basis can be found when one realizes that Christianity is 
super-denominational, and that no single religious sect, or 
all combined, can lay claim to possessing the whole truth. 


“They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


This better understanding and appreciation has led to 
the formation of Federated churches in several Iowa com- 
munities. Not infrequently laymen awake to the fact of the 
useless wastage of men and money in the effort to maintain 
two or more struggling church organizations when, if com- 
bined, under a federated form of control, and under 
stronger leadership, the resulting organization would make 
a deeper spiritual impact upon the life of the community. 
Laymen have been known to override the objections raised 
by denominational leaders, and taking matters into their 
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own hands, have carried out the will of the people. The 
democratic principle, ‘Let the people rule,” is a familiar 
dictum of Congregationalism. It carries with it the implica- 
tion that Christian people can be trusted to determine the 
type of church organization best suited to the religious 
needs of their community, even though the type of church 
chosen may mean a denominational loss. “Except a grain 
of wheat,” said the Saviour, ‘‘fall into the earth and die, it 
abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 
That is the paradox of spiritual growth. 

The Federated church is usually described as an organiza- 
tion where two or more churches unite for fellowship and 
worship, merging their congregations, Sunday schools, 
young people’s societies, etc., yet, at the same time, main- 
taining their denominational identity and preserving their 
denominational status. The Congregationalists in lowa are 
federated with the Presbyterians at Corning, Hawarden and 
Lyons. This arrangement is now of long standing and is 
working satisfactorily. We are federated with the Method- 
ists at Alexander, Moville, Milford, and several other 
places. There are a number of “‘Community’’ churches 
which have afhliated with the Congregational fellowship. 

Communities which have federated organizations assert 
that the following benefits accrue: 1. It releases one min- 
ister for some other field. 2. It provides the community 
with one strong church; hence heightens respect for the 
Christian cause by showing that Christians, irrespective of 
creed, can work together. 3. Greater enthusiasm is created. 
‘In unity there is strength.”’ 4. Such a church contributes to 
the ultimate unity of Christendom by demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of friendly cooperation in a local community. 


Congregationalism and Non-English Speaking Groups 


The movement towards Christian unity has been illus- 
trated in the ready adoption of a democratic church by 
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foreign speaking people who have made the United States 
the land of their permanent habitation. The Bohemians, 
for example, are a freedom-loving race. As followers of 
John Huss they desire a church of the democratic type, and 
Congregationalism has been to their liking both in faith 
and practice. The Scandinavians are a sturdy stock of inde-. 
pendent thought and action. Our single Norwegian church, 
at Wesley, enjoys our freedom of faith. The Swedish 
Mission church is Congregational in its form of government 
and has, in a number of instances, when left to itself, 
affiliated with Congregationalists. The Welsh, especially 
those who followed the mining industry, have found the 
Pilgrim faith congenial for the development of their reli- 
gious nature. [hey are a deeply religious people, and chafe 
when restrained from free religious expression. The churches 
at Williamsburg, Long Creek (Columbus Junction), Old 
Man’s Creek, (Iowa City, Welsh), Beacon, Givin and 
Gomer, formerly used what they claimed was the “language 
of heaven,” but have now readily adapted themselves to 
the American and Congregational way of life. 

The people of German origin constitute the largest non- 
English speaking group in the country to accept Congrega- 
tionalism as the vehicle for their religious expression. Often 
oppressed in their native land, they gained access to lowa 
through the gateway of Dubuque and soon found the free- 
dom, political and religious, which they sought. Strangely 
enough Iowa was the first state where German Congrega- 
tionalism took root in this country. Peter Fleury is credited 
with having organized the first German Congregational 
church in Dubuque in 1847, with thirty members. He ex- 
tended his missionary labors to Sherrill’s Mound, Gutten- 
berg and Garnavillo. As a true missionary evangelist, he 
brought the gospel to numerous towns and villages where 
his countrymen were found. Carl V. Hess, whom Fleury dis- 
covered at Garnavillo, was licensed by an English associa- 
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tion and put to work in Clayton country, where he served 
from 1847 to 1855. The church organized by Fleury in 
Dubuque became Presbyterian because, as reported, Congre- 
gationalists were not “‘sound in the faith.’’ This loss was 
quickly replaced by the coming of Herman Ficke from 
Andover seminary, to build Immanuel church from its 
foundation into the largest and most influential German 
Congregational church of our Iowa fellowship. Mr. Ficke 
began his work in Dubuque in 1868 and remained pastor of 
Immanuel church until his death in 1911. 

The Pilgrim faith spread rapidly among the Germans of 
eastern Lowa. Churches were organized at New Hampton, 
Fort Atkinson, Lansing Ridge, Muscatine, Davenport and 
Grandview. ‘The two sons of Carl V. Hess, Henry and 
Carl, were among the most effective workers for the Ger- 
mans. [he latter was general missionary and had remark- 
able success in winning the confidence of his countrymen. 
Henry Hess was pastor at New Hampton and Fort Atkin- 
son for twenty years. A fine group of German churches 
sprang up in western Lowa— Avoca, Minden, Treynor, 
Shelby and Sioux City. These churches, in eastern and 
western lowa, formed the German Conference at Muscatine 
in 1862. This became a part of the General Conference, 
embracing several states to the north and west. They had 
their own Superintendent, and supported a department in 
Redfield college for the training of men for the Christian 
ministry. 

These German Congregationalists are a people of robust 
Christian character. hey are strong for religious educa- 
tion and the Christian nurture of their children. Catechetical 
instructions leading to confirmation have been regular fea- 
tures of their youth training program. During World War 
I, these churches passed through severe trial. At that time 
many of them changed over to the use of the English lan- 
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guage. For a time some were bi-lingual. The social and 
economic changes which followed the war brought about 
the dissolution of several German churches and their ab- 
sorption by English speaking organizations. The German 
young people of the present day, being the third generation 
removed from the original immigrant, find that racial and 
religious distinctions are rapidly fading away. 


The Congregational-Christian Merger 


By far the most noteworthy movement of recent years, 
in the direction of Christian unity, was the merging of the 
Congregational and Christian churches in 1931. Up to that 
time this was the most significant organic union of two 
religious bodies on a national scale. For more complete 
history of the Christian denomination than can be given 
here, the reader must be referred to some of its own church 
historians. But these main facts may be stated: The Chris- 
tian church is distinctly American. It rose out of the 
‘Second Awakening” following the Revolutionary war, and 
was part and parcel of that great religious revival at the 
close of the eighteenth century. In origin, it was a protest 
against the autocratic ecclesiasticism of that day; but posi- 
tively, it was a plea for the practice of democracy in religion 
as well as in government. In this respect the beginnings of 
this denomination remind one strongly of the Separatist 
movement in England in the seventeenth century, when our 
Congregational ancestors protested against the tyranny of 
the Establishment and moved out upon those principles 
which are inherent in American democracy. 

The early beginnings of the Christian Church are traced 
back to Virginia where James O'Kelly led a protest against 
the arbitrary dictates of the Bishop of the Methodist church. 
The matter came to a definite issue in 1792, when O'Kelly 
and a few other ministers withdrew from the church. Since 
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the disciples of Christ were called Christians, they adopted 
this name for the separated group in 1794. By a strange 
coincidence, or providence, there was a simultaneous move- 
ment in New England, where Abner Jones reacted against 
the Free-will Baptists, and organized the “Christian Con- 
nection.” These religious secessionists were responsible, it 
has been said, for launching the first religious newspaper 
in the world, “The Herald of Gospel Liberty.’’ The third 
stream stemmed out of Kentucky and Ohio, and was headed 
by Barton W. Stone and other Presbyterian ministers. They 
protested against the rigid Calvanistic doctrines of fore- 
ordination, reprobation and election. In the course of time 
these three distinct and widely separated movements, gravi- 
tated towards each other, and found that they had so much 
in common that they pooled their convictions and interests 
in the organization of the Christian church. General meet- 
ings of this united body have been held since 1819. 

The basic principles of the Christian Church have been 
set forth as follows: _ 


1. The Holy Bible, our only rule of faith and practice. 

2. The Lord Jesus Christ, the only head of the church and our 
only Saviour. 

3. Christian, a sufficient name for Christ’s followers. 

Christian character of life, the only test of fellowship. 

5. Individual interpretation, the right and privilege of all Chris- 
tians. 

6. Union of all the followers of Christ, that they shall all be one 
even as Christ prayed. 


Ps 


These concise and simple convictions were the open door 
of approach to union with other Christian groups. In look- 
ing about for such an approach, it was found that special 
religious affinity existed between the Christians and the 
Congregationalists, both in faith and polity. The merger 
at Seattle, Washington, in 1931, was deeply moving in its 
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spiritual significance. Then and there, the General Con- 
vention of the Christian Churches and the National Council 
of Congregational Churches, formed the present organiza- 
tion under the title: The General Council of Congregational 
and Christian Churches. The state conferences of both 
denominations automatically united their district organiza- 
tions. When the merger was completed the Congregational 
churches numbered 5,549, with a membership of 928,558. 
The Christian churches numbered 950, with 114,136 
members. 

So far as lowa is concerned, the Christian church dates 
back to 1839 when an organization was formed at Moscow, 
Iowa. In 1845 a group of six ministers and a few laymen 
organized at Rochester, in Cedar county, the first Christian 
Conference. As the churches multiplied, other conferences 
came into existence, and these were gathered into the State 
Conference which met annually. Iowa and Missouri vir- 
tually form the western boundary line of the Christian 
church. Formerly the churches were found in some of 
Iowa’s county seat towns, such as Des Moines, Glenwood 
and Winterset. The strong conviction that Christians of all 
shades of belief ought to unite, has impelled some of these 
churches to lose their identity by uniting with other 
churches — Disciples, Methodists and Presbyterians. The 
Christian church seldom established itself where there was 
already a Congregational church. The tendency was to go 
to the people who were deprived of religious privileges, 
hence isolated rural communities were sought. 

Speaking of the spiritual affinity which existed between 
the Christians and the Congregationalists, and which 
brought them together into organic union, Dr. Roy C. 
Helfenstein, pastor of the Congregational church in Mason 
City, former member and minister in the Christian church, 
has this to say: ‘“Those pioneers bequeathed to us the sin- 
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cere conviction that the church was absolutely indispensable 
to the welfare of human society and the honor of God. 
They believed the church was essential to Christian fellow- 
ship and Christian living; that the Christian faith could not 
survive without the church; that a Christian society was 
impossible without the church, and that therefore there was 
no alternative for Christian people to take; they must be 
concerned about establishing and supporting the churches 
to the extent of their ability.”’ 

Both denominations in this merger have the Congrega- 
tional form of government, the individual church being the 
unit of authority. Both take the Bible as the supreme 
source of faith and practice, yet allow for difference of 
opinion and interpretation. Both are evangelical in the com- 
mon meaning of that term, exalting the leadership of Christ. 
Both are organized to render service to the community, the 
nation and the world. “Primarily the merger was based 
upon the Christian way of life, and not upon uniformity in 
theological belief or on conformity to standards of practice.”’ 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 

One in our love of all things sweet and fair; 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 

One with the grief that trembles into prayer, 
One in the power that makes Thy children free, 

To follow Truth, and thus to follow Thee. 


— JoHN WHITE CHADWICK 


XII 


IOWA WOMEN ALSO BUILT 


By JosABEL LouDON READ 


Unfinished the task — the goal not won, 
The Future still calls. 
O Faith — lead on! 
Upon walls of courage, built yesterday, 
Help us nobly build | 
Our house today. 


HE days of one hundred years ago were pioneer days 
6 ea Iowa, and it was then that this history began. Look- 
ing across the century for the impress made by Congrega- 
tional women upon the development of their church in this 
new land, we find that, during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, their work was done quietly and unobtrusively. 
Churches were few and homes were crude log cabins, widely 
scattered. A near neighbor was a coveted possession. 

But in those simple homes were courageous women, de- 
termined to help establish communities under the influence 
of the Christian faith. Those women recognized the home, 
the church and the school as imperatives of equal impor- 
tance; many a home in pioneer Iowa served as a center for 
all three. As a home, its doors were ever open as a haven 
to the itinerant minister. In it, reading, writing and arith- 
metic were taught throughout the week and the shorter 
catechism on Sunday. The teachers in such schools were 
usually women. From the early records we learn that many 
of Iowa’s impressive churches of today had their beginnings 
as Sunday Schools in the cabin homes of the Iowa prairies. 
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Other meetings of importance also convened in those 
primitive homes. The Spring Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Association of Iowa began its sessions in a home in 
1842. No women came to that meeting, however, for, al- 
though women were always a potent force in the religious 
life of the community, they were a silent one.’ Those were 
days of endless home cares; the days of homespun and 
knitting needles; of soap kettles and candle molds; of spring- 
less wagons and the grist mill. 

One hundred years ago there were no roads in the entire 
country, creeks were crossed on logs, and one traveled slow- 
ly over the wind-blown hills, through the prairie stretches 
of waving grass. There was not a railroad in Chicago, nor 
the beginning of one in all Iowa. It required a month to 
send a letter to Ohio and receive a reply. Doubtless there 
were many hours of loneliness when the pioneer women 
recalled the schools, the churches and the well established 
communities to which they bade farewell as they took up 
their slow trek toward the western frontier. 

Asa Turner realized the demands made upon pioneer 
women and appreciated as well the lessons in fortitude they 
could teach, when he wrote to the Andover students, who 
later came as members of the historic Iowa Band: ‘Come 
prepared to expect hard things, rough things. Lay aside all 
your dandy whims boys learn in college and take a few 
lessons from your grandmothers before you come. Get 
clothes firm, durable, something that will go through the 
hazel brush without tearing. Don’t be afraid of a good 
hard hand or tanned face. If you keep free from a hard 
heart you will do well. Get wives of the Puritan stamp, such 
as honored the distaff and the loom, those who can pail a 
cow and churn the butter and be proud of a jean dress or | 
checked apron.”’ 

In a letter written by Ephraim Adams in 1843, we learn 
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that a woman had a significant part in the reception of that 
Band in Burlington, Iowa. He wrote: ‘“The hospitalities of 
the entrance into Iowa will never be forgotten. Then were 
acquaintances formed and friendships begun that grew and 
strengthened in after years. There was at that time in Bur- 
lington a veritable Mother in Israel — Mrs. J. G. Edwards, 
and her generous and hearty husband, the founder, pro- 
prietor and editor of the Burlington Hawkeye. .. . Every- 
thing seemed to be out of the motherly heart, full of joy 
yet serious and earnest for God’s place in the work in 
hand.” Not alone by the ministerial members of the Iowa 
Band were these friendly overtures appreciated, but doubt- 
less even more deeply by two others who, as ministers’ 
wives, were members ex-ofhicio — ‘‘by feminine attachment”’ 
as their relation was defined in the records. 

While it was a rugged man’s world to which the Iowa 
Band came, we know its development was furthered by such 
women as these and others who came later. The challenge 
to those early church women, was to live their faith in hum- 
ble places. Birth and death occurred without professional 
services, and the pioneer neighbor stood ready to serve in 
all such emergencies. The society they helped develop was 
a true Democracy, as all together they worked for a com- 
munity in which each would have an equal share in its oppor- 
tunities. 

Records of 1850 report the first participation in state 
church work by a group of women. At a meeting where a 
subscription paper was circulated for Iowa college, after 
the ministers had subscribed $450, the ministers’ wives who 
were present decided they wished to have a share also and 
resolved to raise $100. Fourteen women present pledged 
$70 from their own limited resources. Mrs. J. J. Hill, 
whose husband was a member of the Iowa Band, said at 
that time, ‘““Somebody must be built into these foundations.” 
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Thus the shackles of silence began to drop away and women 
became vocal in the wider work of the church. It is of spe- 
cial significance that the first public and independent ex- 
pression by the Congregational women of the state was in 
support of Iowa college, then in its second year of exist- 
ence — the college which, during its early years at Daven- 
port and its subsequent years at Grinnell, has built itself 
notably into the history of Congregationalism. 

During the first decade of this history, the frontier was 
steadily pushed westward, until, from the shores of the 
Mississippi to the shores of the Missouri were to be found 
Congregational groups. Not always churches — but homes 
and settlements. 


THE OBERLIN COLONY 


Another Pilgrim band arrived in 1849. Coming from 
Ohio by difficult and circuitous routes, this band located 
along the Missouri river and began establishing churches 
throughout the western part of the state. 

In that band was the Reverend John Todd, who later 
founded the historic Tabor church and, being a graduate of 
Oberlin college, began dreaming of a college at Tabor that 
might become “The Oberlin of the West.” Once again it 
was a woman who helped encourage this struggling new 
church. It is written in the records that the pastor moved 
to his new log cabin, two miles south of the present site of 
Tabor, in April, 1852, and in that month a Sunday school 
was organized in his home. Later, on October 12th, the 
Tabor church was organized there with eight charter mem- 
bers. ‘The place of meeting for a year or more being either 
the cabin home of the Todds or in the summer time the 
Sunday school and public services were held under the shade 
of a bass-wood tree near the pastor’s cabin.”’ 

Further entries indicate the vigorous program of this 
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small group. ‘A weekly prayer meeting was held on Wednes- 
day evening, a Missionary concert on the first Monday 
evening of each month, and an Anti-Slavery concert on the 
last Monday evening of each month were maintained from 
the beginning, the last of these was kept up until the eman- 
cipation proclamation of President Lincoln, when a jubilee 
of praise and thanksgiving terminated its observance.” 

An incident in the life of Mrs. John Todd moves us to 
warm appreciation of the fibre and strength of her per- 
sonality. In the year 1855, she crossed the state of Iowa 
in an open buggy with her husband. Driving three hundred 
miles, across primitive country trails, to Burlington, where 
“the parson attended the State Association for the first 
time.’’ As women did not attend state meetings in those 
early years, Mrs. Todd went on to Ohio where she visited 
friends. 

During the first quarter of the century, the Congrega- 
tional women of Iowa continued to work with determination 
but without organization. There was little fellowship 
among the churches and there were no organized agencies 
for women’s work. Work indigenous to the struggling local 
church occupied the time and attention of the women. Pay 
socials and donation parties helped supplement the church 
resources and meet the pastor’s salary. Rarely did the mem- 
bers look beyond their immediate problems. 

During these pioneer years, the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society was the founding agent of nearly all Iowa 
Congregational churches and, for many years, their sus- 
taining benefactor. 


THE OPENING WAY 


The second quarter of the century reveals the beginning 
of a new day for women. The former prejudices against 
women having a share in educational opportunities, or par- 
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ticipating in business or public affairs was breaking down. 
Oberlin college had opened its doors to women, Mount 
Holyoke had become a strong college for women, and Smith, 
Wellesley and other colleges were being organized. The 
emergencies that developed during the Civil War (when 
Iowa was the first Free State in the Louisiana Purchase) 
had helped abolish the old attitude. Women had gone into 
camp hospitals, had lived in tents ministering to the ill and 
wounded, had managed farms and businesses at home, and 
had met all these experiences with resourcefulness and cour- 
age. They were ready now to assume increased responsibil- 
ities and to give expression in enlarged fields. It was 
inevitable that out of this new status should come the 
organization of women’s separate groups. 

The fact that the first organizations for women in the 
entire country were those relating to the church is of marked 
significance to church women. These opened the way for 
subsequent organizations that have had immeasurable in- 
fluence in the affairs of home, state and nation. 

In 1868 the Women’s Board of Missions of the Interior 
was organized in Chicago, as an auxiliary to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, the oldest foreign missionary 
organization in the country. Eight years later, in 1876, the 
women of Iowa organized the Lowa Branch of the Women’s 
Board of Missions of the Interior and began what proved 
to be an enterprise of long and distinguished achievement. 

It is impossible to write the history of a movement with- 
out writing of those who gave it momentum, and yet it is 
equally impossible to refer to all who played an important 
part. Some names stand out with especial distinction. Such 
is the name of Mrs. George Frederick Magoun, who was 
the first president of the lowa Branch. 

Mrs. Magoun, a cultivated New England teacher, had 
come to Iowa as the wife of President Magoun of lowa 
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college (later called Grinnell). To her qualities of an edu- 
cated mind and gracious personality were added the convic- 
tion for useful living, and the courage to live her conviction. 
This new organization was fortunate to have her leadership. 
As its president, she was the first woman to preside over a 
_Woman’s Hour at a meeting of the State Association, at 
Des Moines in June, 1877. 

At that time the lowa Branch was just a year old and 
wished to introduce itself to the churches of Iowa by having 
a part on the state program. After taking their request for 
such an opportunity “under serious advisement,’’ and ex- 
tremely fearful of such a precedent, the program committee 
gave its consent. The president of the W.B.M.I., Mrs. 
Moses Smith of Chicago, was the guest speaker on the pro- 
gram and, in the Conference report it is written — ‘“I'wo 
women were upon the platform and addressed the august 
assembly of Men, Brethren and Fathers, with a sprinkling 
of interested women.” 

Associated with Mrs. Magoun in this new work were 
other women of distinction and vision, many of whom be- 
came deeply integrated in the early religious and educational 
development of the state. Among such leaders were Mrs. 
George Thacher, the wife of the president of Iowa State 
university, who had been, from its formation, an officer of 
the W.B.M.I.; Mrs. Alden B. Robbins of Muscatine, the 
wife of one of the Iowa Band; Miss Mary Ellis, Dean 
of Women in Iowa college, who had for many years been 
connected with Mt. Holyoke college; Mrs. Leonard F. 
Parker, who served the Branch as Secretary for twenty-four 
years; Mrs. Alvah L. Frisbie, an efficient and beloved 
leader; and, as Vice-Presidents of this early organization 
were Mrs. Truman O. Douglass, Mrs. John Todd, and 
Mrs. Ephraim Adams. 


Women of today may look upon this venture with com- 
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posure, as just another organization with which the present 
world is surfeited. But in those days it was not an incident; 
it was plowing deep furrows through unbroken soil. Women 
were supposed to be followers, not leaders, and for them to 
appear upon a public platform was considered unwomanly 
and of questionable propriety. There was much recasting 
of thought required before the movement could be fully ac- 
cepted. Some men watched this emergence of women with 
grave apprehension; however it was not an Lowa minister, 
but one from an adjoining state, who said “I will watch 
these women and if they go too far, I shall put my hand on 
them.” 

Despite such fears, these leaders believed in their cause 
and were intrepid in its promotion. They were organized 
for the promotion of Christian Missions throughout the 
world, and they recognized no discouragement. Such a far- 
flung program required money as well as courage. There- 
fore, from their meagre resources, the women of the Branch 
began to bring their gifts. At first — probably remembering 
the humble beginning of the Female Cent Society —a 
pledge of two cents a week was all that was asked, but it 
quickly grew as the women began to save and plan and 
sacrifice. During the first year of its existence the organiza- 
tion sent $2000 to the Treasurer of the W.B.M.I. This 
was a period when Iowa was new — new homes, new schools 
and churches were to be built — and these gifts came not 
from any surplus, but from self-denial and devotion. 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime, — 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
— LowELui 


By the end of the first ten years, in 1886, ninety auxiliaries 
of the Branch had been organized, thirty children’s bands 
and twenty-five junior auxiliaries. The annual gifts had 
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doubled in amount and eleven young women from Iowa had 
entered the service as missionaries. 

In 1882 Iowa became self supporting. Henceforth, mis- 
sionary activities were carried on by ‘““The Iowa Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society.” The venture was under- 
taken with considerable doubt and uncertainty as the re- 
sources of the churches scarcely indicated sufficient strength 
for them to become self sustaining. In the state paper of 
1883 there was an item of interest to this history: ‘“The 
Ladies of Congregational Iowa are trying to do their part 
toward making the glorious state self supporting. The wom- 
en’s organizations of Grinnell, Des Moines and Burlington 
have already sent in from $150 to $190 and each hopes to 
make it $200. Many of the churches where heretofore very 
little has been done by the ladies are doing nobly.” It was 
not only the wealthy churches that were helping, for it was 
also written, “One church with only four female members 
sent its $2.” 

Later in that year, 1883, an article appeared in the state 
paper entitled ““Women’s Place in the Home Missionary 
Work of Iowa”’ which gave evidence that the early idea of 
woman’s place in the realm of public affairs still prevailed 
in the minds of some persons. It was written ‘‘Woman’s 
place in the Home Missionary work of Iowa is like her place 
elsewhere — that of patient, unselfish and unobtrusive min- 
istry.’ Perhaps this was written by one who was reluctant 
to see the old tradition breaking down, for there had re- 
cently appeared in that periodical the announcement of 
women having been appointed to the Executive Committee 
of the Home Missionary Society, and, in the same issue, two 
women had been named on the State Sunday School Com- 
mittee. These appointments indicated the presence of gen- 
erous and progressive men in the state, as well as intrepid 
women. 
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The Iowa Branch of the W.B.M.I. evidently believing 
that ‘‘Faith if it hath not works is dead,” valiantly supported 
the foreign missionary work from their limited material 
resources. The gifts continued to increase steadily until, in 
1891, the sum asked for was $6500 and $7500 was raised. 
Following that, we learn from the records, that ‘‘with char- 
acteristic courage, the aim for the next year was set at 
$8000.’ During the first twenty-five years of this or- 
ganization, the gifts of these earnest women amounted to 
$134,297.24. Still the goals were set higher each year, as 
they continued to send missionary recruits around the world. 

Mrs. Magoun served as president for seventeen years and 
was continued as honorary president until her death in 1897. 
At her memorial service her pastor expressed this high 
tribute to her life: “If all the spots where her influence was 
felt were illumined they would form a circle of light around 
the globe.”’ In honor of her memory, friends established an 
endowment in the girls boarding school at Marsovan, Tur- 
key; a new pulpit was presented to the church in Phili- 
popolis, ‘Turkey, by the Magoun Club in Grinnell, a woman’s 
club that still bears her name and the children’s Busy Bees 
band of the Grinnell church made a gift of $70 to be used 
in enlarging the Hadjin Home in Turkey. 

Mrs. Magoun’s presidency was followed by that of Mrs. 
Alvah L. Frisbie, of Des Moines, who had been a charter 
member of the Executive Board of the Branch and active 
through the intervening years. During her administration 
of eleven years the work was carried on with ever increasing 
momentum. It was her privilege to be president at the time 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary, and from the account of that 
celebration we learn: ‘“The new quarter of a century started 
out with the best financial year in history. A friend gave 
$500 to found the Elizabeth Lombard School in Shaowu, 
China; and the ‘Century Fund’ was completed. The total 
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offerings of the year, including the Century Fund and Lega- 
cies amounted to $10,693.94.” 

From words written by Mrs. Frisbie twenty-five years 
later, we can best appraise the spiritual quality of her leader- 
ship. She wrote: “and still there is call to prayer, lest the 
breadth of view should be gained at the expense of dimin- 
ished depth, and material things should obscure spiritual 
realities.” 

In the succession of presidents who served faithfully and 
efiiciently we find other names of cherished memory: Mrs. 
L. F. Parker, Mrs. W. C. Wilcox and Mrs. E. R. Towle, 
each of whom developed new plans and strengthened the 
organization. 

During Mrs. Parker’s administration, the new office of 
field secretary was created with Miss Ella Marsh chosen 
for the position. As an able speaker and well informed 
leader, Miss Marsh toured the state in the cause of mis- 
sions. Mrs. Wilcox was elected president in 1908 and served 
until 1913, “A faithful and graceful presiding officer.”’ In 
hher administration the office of secretary of literature was 
originated; an important phase of the work that has con- 
tinued through the years. 

When Mrs. Towle became president in 1913, she insti- 
tuted some important changes in the organization. Depart- 
ments of young women’s and children’s work were enlarged 
by appointing an assistant secretary from each Association. 
A conference of workers was held in Grinnell in February, 
1913, which was a valuable feature in the promotion of 
interest, and became an annual event. During Mrs. Towle’s 
administration the fortieth anniversary of the lowa Branch 
was observed. The number of Iowa women on the foreign 
field, as reported at that time, was fifty-six. 

Mrs. J. F. Hardin of Eldora, became president in 1917. 
During the previous fifteen years she had been the efficient 
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treasurer of the organization, bringing a rare business sense 
and great missionary interest to the work. Soon after her — 
election to the presidency Mrs. C. E. Greef, of Eldora, was 
elected to the newly combined position of secretary-treas- 
urer. Ihe partnership of these two women as co-workers 
will long be remembered by the women of Iowa. They 
lived as next door neighbors in Eldora and, in the words of 
Longfellow, 


Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Never grew the grass upon it; 


For they kept each other’s counsel, 
Spake with naked hearts together. ... 


In 1920 Mrs. Hardin completed twenty-five years of 
service and resigned as president. In honor of her long and 
devoted leadership, in various offices, the W.B.M.I. per- 
mitted the Thankofferings of the year to be used in erecting 
a building for the industrial department of the Lucy Perkins 
Noble school in Madura, India. Three thousand dollars 
were raised for this purpose and the building now bears the 
name of Mary C. Hardin. After resigning as president, 
Mrs. Hardin continued her service as Thankoffering secre- 
tary and brought to that work her great enthusiasm and 
inspiration. 


WE CouNT THE GOLDEN TREASURE 


The Iowa Branch of the W.B.M.I. was now beginning to 
look toward its golden jubilee celebration. In 1926 it would 
reach the mark of the half century. At this momentous 
time in its history, another beloved leader of Congrega- 
tional women of Iowa came into the presidency — Mrs. 
Edwin M. Whiting of Whiting. Mrs. Whiting had long 


been active in the women’s work of the state and, in 1915, 
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was the first woman to be elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the State Conference. Miss Mary Foss was 
chosen at the same time. 

The minutes of the Iowa Branch for 1921 report the 
amount given during the preceding year as the largest an- 
nual gift yet received. Over $25,000 was contributed — 
and now, with her great energy and confidence, Mrs. Whit- 
ing adopted for the slogan of 1922, ‘“More Faith — More 
Facts — More Folks and More Funds.” 

The interest of the women was centered upon making the 
golden jubilee a time of a golden gift, and great effort was 
made to raise from Thankofferings and special gifts — over 
and above the apportionment — the sum of $20,000 to be 
used in erecting an Iowa Building at Kobe college, Japan. 
The ground had been donated by alumnae, and the Iowa 
Building was to be a memorial to the earnest women who 
had founded the lowa Branch. The fulfillment of this plan 
was the notable achievement of Mrs. Whiting’s administra- 
tion. Mrs. Greef, as treasurer, with great energy and 
enthusiasm, devoted time and ability to the task of raising 
this fund. With deep gratitude and warm rejoicing the 
announcement of its successful realization was heard by the 
women at the meeting of the golden jubilee in 1926. It was 
also announced at that meeting that, during the fifty years, 
the Iowa Branch had contributed more than a half million 
dollars to the cause of foreign missions and that sixty-six 
daughters of Iowa had gone into foreign fields of service. 


THE WoMAN’s HoME MIssIonNArRY UNION 


Although for years the women of Iowa had participated 
in various home missionary projects, encouraging new 
churches, sending boxes to needy churches and supporting a 
missionary under the appointment of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, until 1886 there had been no organiza- 
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tion of the women that was directed definitely toward the 
work of home missions. 

The ministers, who were guiding the recently organized 
Iowa Congregational Home Missionary Society, were de- 
sirous of a closer correlation of all missionary endeavor 
and, in answer to that desire, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union was organized in 1886 with Mrs. Truman O. 
Douglass as president. Doubtless, in those days, the Doug- 
lass home was the center of many earnest and sympathetic 
plans for the advancement of Congregationalism in Iowa, 
for the presidency of Mrs. Douglass covered eleven of the 
twenty-five years her husband, Dr. Truman O. Douglass, 
served as secretary of the Iowa Congregational Home 

Missionary Society. 3 
A group of capable and consecrated women were asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Douglass in promoting this work for home- 
land missions, and Congregational women throughout the 
state readily answered the appeal for help and funds with 
which to implement the work. One of Mrs. Douglass’ con- 
temporaries wrote of her service as “a work of faith and 
labor of love, patience and hope and (of her) ever widen- 
ing view and higher and holier standard.” 

It is with reverent tenderness that one goes over the yel- 
lowed pages of those early records. ‘There are the names 
of women who are still cherished in memory but who are no 
longer workers in this earthly field. Women of such courage 
and fortitude as are not common to the modern, softer 
age — and we wonder, if in our material gain of ease, we 
may not have lost much in spiritual steadfastness. 

A succession of gifted and inspiring leaders followed in 
the office of president. Among them we find Mrs. Loren F. 
Berry of Ottumwa, Mrs. Edmund M. Vittum of Grinnell, 
Mrs. William A. Hobbs, Mrs. Dan F. Bradley, Mrs. 
Dwight P. Breed and Mrs. P. E. Somers. 
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It was within Mrs. Breed’s administration that the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union was observed and a review of the work was pre- 
sented. Covering the twenty-five years $134,527 had been 
‘gleaned by the good women of the Union” and Dr. Doug- 
lass wrote in his “Pilgrims of Iowa” that “Ruth, the 
Moabitess, in the field of Boaz, did not glean so well.” 


NEw FRONTIERS 


At this time the acute need for home missionary work 
was evident. The frontier was pushing on into the far West, 
new areas were being developed, populations were shifting 
and were also growing rapidly due to immigration of foreign 
speaking groups. Increasing emphasis was laid upon home 
missions, both in the nation and in the state. 

The churches of lowa were occupied, therefore, in an 
effort to help meet these growing needs. In 1913 the Com- 
mission on Missions was created, through which all phases 
of missionary interests were coordinated, and intensified 
promotional plans resulted. From this source came valuable 
help in church planning. The Every Member Canvass 
promotion and the apportionment plan brought to men and 
women a sharper realization that the needs of the church 
called for a unification of effort. 

At the annual meeting of the W.H.M.U., in 1913, a 
goal of $12,500 was adopted for the next year. It was 
written in the minutes: “The great and growing needs of 
the Homeland made such a step imperative, if lowa women 
were to be loyal daughters of the Pilgrims.” At this meet- 
ing the request was made that the women have representa- 
tion as co-workers on the Executive Committee of the State 
Conference. | 

Mrs. Breed served the W.H.M.U. as president for ten 
years, retiring in 1916. A friend wrote of her leadership: 
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‘‘Tireless and devoted in her efforts, she inspired in others 
the desire to be of service also.” Upon her retirement, in 
recognition of her long service, the women of Lowa con- 
tributed the money to furnish a room, bearing her name, in 
the new building at Schauffler school in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. P. E. Somers, of Grinnell, was elected president in 
1916, bringing to the work experience and loyalty, together 
with personal charm and a rare quality of friendship. Over 
the years of her presidency, the work of the lowa women 
became more closely integrated with the entire program of 
the denomination. Women were encouraged to take an ac- 
tive part in the Every Member Canvass and to share in the 
responsibility of raising the entire church apportionment. 
Missionary education was stressed and closer acquaintance 
with the various departments of the Home Boards. 

For some time a closer union of the W.B.M.I. and the 
W.H.M.U. had been hopefully anticipated. Pursuant to 
the plan of the National Council for a simplification of 
organization through the Commission on Missions, it seemed 
highly desirable that there should be also a unification of 
women’s organizations. 


Tuey Two SHALL BE As ONE 


As the year 1926 was drawing near — the year of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the W.B.M.I. and the fortieth anni- 
versary of the W.H.M.U.— it was voted by each or- 
ganization that the women of Iowa would unite in one 
missionary organization in that year. 

The two presidents, Mrs. Whiting and Mrs. Somers, 
worked loyally together toward the completion of such a 
merger. Committees were appointed and definite plans 
made looking toward the coming day when these two 
strong missionary tributaries should flow together as a pow- 
erful stream of influence. 

Congregational Iowa, of January, 1927, announced the 
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consummation of the merger and gave the name of the new 
organization as ‘Fhe Congregational Women’s Missionary 
Society of Iowa.” In the same issue there was a picture of 
the president, Mrs. E. M. Whiting. 

No better choice could have been made for this transition 
period than Mrs. Whiting. Through years of service on the 
State Board of Directors she was familiar with the entire 
state work; as president of the W.B.M.I. for six years, 
she knew the women leaders of the state, and, possessing a 
rare spiritual quality, she was dearly beloved by all who 
knew her. | 

In the State Minutes of 1927, we find the first report of 
the new organization which indicated the vision and the 
earnestness with which this united group assumed its task. 
Officers, committee chairmen, and department leaders 
worked together seriously and enthusiastically at the task 
before them. Officers associated with Mrs. Whiting included 
Mrs. P. E. Somers of Grinnell, Mrs. T. H. Whitney of 
Atlantic, Mrs. B. M. Stoddard of Sloan and Mrs. W. H. 
Stevenson of Ames. Directors in each association carried 
promotional plans down to the local churches. Fifty women 
were included in the group of leaders. 

Some of the objectives proposed to each church were: 
quarterly payments of the church apportionment; a mis- 
sionary committee composed of men and women in each 
church; a world service school in each church and two 
Thankofferings — for the entire church — each year. Thus, 
the Congregational women of Iowa, with an illustrious 
record behind them, set their faces toward a future of com- 
bined forces, engaging in a movement that was no longer a 
women’s movement but one for the entire church. 

During the years of this successful missionary work, other 
significant enterprises were either aided or sponsored by the 
Iowa Congregational women. 

In 1883 the Young Peoples Society of Christian Endeavor 
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movement swept across the state with a large number of 
organizations being formed. Whatever touched the young 
people was of real concern to the women, and in this work 
they cooperated with great enthusiasm. To lowa came the 
distinction of organizing the first Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society in the world — and the leader was a Congregational 
woman. On March 27, 1884, Miss Belle E. Smith of ‘Tabor, 
Iowa, organized such a group, while the Reverend J. W. 
Cowan was minister of the church. It is of especial interest 
to Congregationalists to know that our distinguished leader, 
Dr. Raymond C. Brooks, of Claremont, Cal., was the first 
child to sign his name to the constitution and was also the 
first president of the organization. 

By 1883 there were over two hundred Congregational 
churches in Iowa and commensurate with the increase in 
churches was the increase in numbers and responsibility of 
the women workers. , 

In the beginning of this history, we noted the interest of 
pioneer women in the Sunday School. This proved to be a 
continuing interest. As early as 1894 there was a convention 
of Iowa Sunday School Superintendents with several women 
on the program. The primitive Sunday School became an 
impressive institution in the latter part of the one hundred 
years we are reviewing. Trained educators and religious 
leaders of the Congregational Education Society prepared 
graded courses of study for all ages which came into general 
use throughout the country, and there was increased em- 
phasis on the quality of religious teaching. 

Directors of Religious Education in Iowa in those years 
of development were the Reverends Henry W. Tuttle, A. C. 
Hacke, E. Merle Adams and Royal J. Montgomery. They 
introduced to the Iowa churches the Graded Courses of 
Study and also presented the Charts and Standards, by 
which each school might measure its efficiency. It is of 
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interest, in this study of the work of Iowa women, to note 
that for several years the two Congregational church schools 
in Iowa receiving the highest awards for efficiency, had 
women superintendents. ‘hese were Mrs. J. M. Junkin of 
Red Oak and Mrs. Elbert A. Read of Shenandoah. 

The women of Iowa have loyally shared in the work for 
young people as it has been developed in the state. Summer 
conferences for young people began in 1921 at Riverview 
Park, Cedar Falls, and have continued as a most important 
phase of the work since that time. To accommodate the 
large number of young people who wished to attend such 
conferences, it became necessary to hold camps in each 
Association. Many women might be named who have been 
generous in giving time and service to this work — but 
especially would we include Miss Helen M. Nelson, secre- 
tary in the Grinnell Conference office who has served as 
registrar at the conferences for many years, and Mrs. 
Bertha Montgomery who was often the official hostess. 
Others who served as instructors or Dean of Girls were: 
Mrs. Nelson W. Wehrhan, Mrs. Walter Upton, Mrs. P. E. 
Somers, Mrs. E. M. Whiting, Mrs. Harry E. Harned, 
Mrs. D. H. Thomas, Mrs. W. J. Suckow, Mrs. Albert S. 
Kilbourn and Mrs. Thomas H. Whitney. 

In 1926, six women were elected as members of the State 
Conference Board, a change in the constitution having pro- 
vided for such representation. In that year Mrs. C. E. 
Greef, in recognition of her valuable service and ability, was 
elected to membership on the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the first lowa woman to receive this honor. 

An important feature of Mrs. E. M. Whiting’s term as 
president was the appointment of a state committee on 
Study Programs. The members were: Mrs. H. H. Holmes 
of Sioux City, Mrs. N. W. McBeath of Whiting and Mrs. 
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B. M. Stoddard of Sloan. This committee prepared printed 
copies of program suggestions and distributed them among 
the churches of the state. This was the beginning of an 
extremely valuable service that is still continued and has 
been adopted by other states throughout the entire country. 
To accompany these program outlines, Mrs. H. W. Tuttle, 
secretary of literature, assembled packets of literature for 
the use of the local program committees, thus greatly raising 
the standard of women’s programs. 

The Iowa Conference justly recognized the services of 
Mrs. Whiting, when in 1928, she was elected assistant 
moderator of the State Conference. A well deserved honor 
also came to Mrs. J. T. Marvin of Grinnell, who had 
served many years as chairman of literature, when in 1929, 
over $300 were raised with which to furnish the office at 
Schauffler school in Cleveland, Ohio, in her honor. The 
office door at Schauffler bears a tablet with the inscription — 
‘Furnished by the Iowa Congregational Friends in honor 
of Harriet Calkin Marvin.” 

Mrs. P. A. Johnson, whose interests as wife of the State 
Superintendent were very close to the work of the entire 
state, was a member of the executive committee of the 
W.H.M.U. for many years, and served in different offices. 
She gave devoted and loyal support in the reorganization 
of the women’s work in the state, and was a most efficient 
editorial chairman in the Federation for a number of years. 

Following the merger of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian churches, consummated at the meeting of the General 
Council in Seattle in 1931, the women’s work was strength- 
ened by the addition of capable and experienced leaders 
from the Christian denomination, and the name of the or- 
ganization became The Congregational Christian Women’s 
Missionary Society of Iowa. 

In 1933 Mrs. P. E. Somers, who had served many years 
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as president of the W.H.M.U., brought her experience in 
organization work, and her gracious personality, to the 
presidency of this group. 

Mrs. Alice Kelch, the tireless and faithful box secretary 
reported in 1934 that eighty-seven boxes had been sent out — 
during the year and that others were in process of being 
prepared. In that year fifteen hundred state programs had 
been used and seventy-five packets of literature. Mrs. N. W. 
McBeath was chairman of the program committee at that 
time. 

A Re-CHRISTENING 


At the annual meeting in 1935 the name of the women’s 
organization was again changed to a less complicated form, 
and became The Iowa Federation of Congregational Chris- 
tian Women. At this meeting Mrs. Elbert A. Read of 
Shenandoah was elected president. 

In going over the records we find that each administra- 
tion was built upon some special emphasis. From the reports 
in the year books, it seems evident that this administration 
was focused upon more effectively reaching the local church, 
and bringing to the women a strong, church centered pro- 
gram. The able women who devoted themselves to this task 
as officers were: Mrs. Charles E. Lynde of Des Moines, 
first vice-president; Mrs. A. R. McLaughlin of Ames, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. H. M. Boorman of Atlantic, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. D. R. Wessling of Des Moines, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. A. C. McGill of Des 
Moines, treasurer. 

The first move in this plan was an effort to unite the 
various women’s groups in each church into one effective 
organization. In conformity with the new booklet prepared 
by the national secretaries of women’s work, the aim was to 
have ‘“Every Woman in Every Church Efficiently at Work.” 
The change in organization was to be followed by a more 
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comprehensive education as to the work of the various na- 
tional boards. 

A State Convention of the lowa Federation of Congrega- 
tional Christian Women was instituted, with the first meet- 
ing held at Ames in November, 1936. At this meeting, Mrs. 
J. D. R. Steven of Wisconsin presented methods of effect- 
ing the reorganiaztion in the local church, and from her 
experience brought helpful counsel. 

The work of implementing these plans was left largely to 
the eminently qualified Association directors. These were: 
Mrs. Gordon Hayes, Red Oak; Mrs. W. H. Upton, Daven- 
port; Mrs. George Matthews, Danville; Mrs. C. L. 
Gleason, Ames; Mrs. C. A. Williams, Oskaloosa; Mrs. 
J. S. Skow, Wesley; Mrs. Elmer Parman, Cedar Falls; 
Mrs. B. M. Stoddard, Sloan; Mrs. F. P. Winkler, Sibley, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Talcott, Webster City. 

These directors planned to visit each church in their 
respective Associations, which proved to be a satisfactory 
crusade resulting in a large number of churches reorganiz- 
ing for more effective work. Spring Rallies were held in 
each Association as an additional means of reaching the 
women of the State, with such helpful guests as Mrs. Mary 
D. White of New York and Mrs. E. E. McClintock of 
Chicago. Other special guests of the Iowa women, during 
this period were: Miss Agnes Wood from Africa; Mrs. 
McMillan from the work in Portugese, West Africa; Mrs. 
Helen Ranney, Chicago; Mrs. Marguerite Bro, of the 
Council for Social Action; Miss Blanche Carrier, Professor 
of Religious Education, Northwestern University; Mrs. R. 
A. Holvenstot, president of the Wisconsin women, and Mrs. 
John Scotford, who brought word of our work in the South. 

To Mrs. C. L. Gleason of Ames, was given the privilege 
of rounding out the century of Iowa history, when she was 
elected president in 1938. Mrs. Gleason brought to the task 
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the experience of a successful Association director, and a 
great enthusiasm for the work of promotion and a marked 
ability for organization. With a forward vision she saw 
many opportunities for increased effectiveness. Special em- 
phasis was made upon deepening the spiritual life of the 
church women through more inspiring devotional services. 
The program committee, with Mrs. A. H. Bartter as chair- 
man, included guides for these services in their program 
outlines. Mrs. Gleason made the tour of Association meet- 
ings in the autumn, and the Spring Rallies in April, where 
she met and helped the women in their work, and also dis- 
covered potential leaders for the future. 

In 1940 we reached the turn of the century of which this 
is the history. In the final year of this record, guests bring- 
ing information and inspiration were Miss Helen Frances 
Smith of New York; Mrs. Elizabeth G. Whiting of the 
Council for Social Action, and, once again, the beloved 
leader in women’s work, Mrs. E. E. McClintock. 


‘““THE PRESENT IS AN INHERITANCE FROM THE Pasv’”’ 


Each name that is written in this history brings to 
memory many others that should be included but, since the 
pages are limited, a large number are, of necessity, omitted. 
The time has come when it is difficult to differentiate be- 
tween the work of the women and the work of the church — 
so effectively is the entire movement blended. Women are 
working wherever there is work to be done, and are repre- 
sented in every group of local and state leaders. Iowa 
women have also had representation in the wider work of 
the denomination, Mrs. Greef as a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board, Mrs. Whiting 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the Mid-West 
Regional Committee, and Mrs. Read as Vice-Chairman of 
. the Executive Committee of the Board of Home Missions. 
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In the field of education, distinction has come to Lowa 
through the work of Mrs. Stoddard Lane, of Des Moines, 
who has prepared valuable study material for use in junior 
groups, and has conducted seminars on Religious Education 
at meetings of the General Council. 

The pioneer women of Iowa could not have anticipated 
such changes as have come in the responsibility delegated to 
women through the century. At the first meeting of the 
Congregational Association of Iowa, there were no women 
present —nor any expected. One hundred years later a 
woman presided as moderator. 

And now the arc of the century has swung across the 
country. In its span it touches the embryonic church of the 
frontier at one end, and at the other, the vaulted, beautiful 
church of today. What it includes no history can reveal. 
It covers struggles and hardships, courage and faith, dis- 
couragement and achievement through all the intervening 
years. Physical frontiers have been conquered — but, 
‘wherever there is a pioneering spirit, there is always a 
frontier’? — and today we face frontiers that are more 
threatening than were those of the untamed West. Race 
prejudice, class conflicts and destructive wars still demand 
the resolution and valor of a pioneer spirit. The daughters 
of Iowa will still lead on! 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with material filled ; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


— LONGFELLOW 


XI 
ACROSS THE’ YEARS 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord. — JuLt1ia WARD Howe 


HE writer of this historical narrative approaches the 

final chapter with considerable misgiving. Friends who 
have known that this history was in preparation have urged 
with moderate insistence, that some pages be devoted to a 
more personal account in which the writer should unveil 
some of the intimate contacts he has had with men and 
movements that have made and molded the rich heritage 
which we gather up into what is known as Congregational 
Iowa. To comply with this request is somewhat of an em- 
barrassment, for it means frequent use of the personal 
pronoun; yet my indebtedness to our goodly fellowship is so 
great some response should be made. I accede to this ex- 
pressed desire in the hope that those who read this chapter 
may be drawn into a deeper appreciation of the divine- 
human power which works in and through personality, to 
ends which lie beyond our comprehension. 

My association with Iowa covers nearly half a century. 
This length of years should give one some acquaintance with 
the forces — social, political and religious that have 
given shape to things as they are. Since these forces 
emanate from men and women who have been the partici- 
pants in the unfolding panorama and whose friendships are 
highly prized, the approach will be sympathetic and fra- 
ternal. In broad outline the story which follows, has to do 
with preparation for, and participation in the manifold 
work of the Christian ministry. 
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My earliest contact with lowa Congregationalism goes 
back to college days. Having graduated from high school in 
1889, and being eager for further education I entered 
Tabor college that fall. It was necessary for me to make 
my own way, but I was fortunate in becoming a member of 
the household of President William M. Brooks. Although © 
I spent some time hewing wood, pumping and carrying 
water, mowing and raking lawns, making apple cider, and 
caring for the family equipage, these duties did not seriously 
interfere with my freshman studies. It was not long before 
I was virtually ‘‘adopted” into the Brooks’ family. The 
home was naturally and normally Christian, without being 
pletistic; warmly religious without being highly emotional. 
Day by day, the influence of this home brought about, silent- 
ly but effectively, a definite change in my general outlook. 
The atmosphere was congenial to my religious inclinations 
and it left an impress which has never been effaced and for 
which, across the years, I have been unceasingly grateful. 

These religious impressions were further deepened by the 
ministry of the local Congregational church, of which John 
W. Cowan was the able minister. Here was a church of 
sufficient size and strength to win and hold the loyal support 
of a large congregation. In its outreaching ministry the 
church included farmers, townspeople, college faculty and 
students. With remarkable adaptability the pastor min- 
istered to this heterogeneous group with high degree of 
success. The Rey. John Todd, founder of the church and 
its leader for about thirty years, was often in the pulpit. 
When he led in the pastoral prayer, it was with such length 
and strength and fervency of spirit, the worshiper felt the 
Lord had been fully advised with reference to our human 
needs. No man in the community was held in greater affec- 
tion and reverence than “Father” Todd. His presence in 
the church service was something more than a benediction; 
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his venerable appearance with his patriarchal white beard, 
seemed to warm the whole atmosphere of the church. This 
Tabor congregation gave me a mental picture of what a 
Congregational church ought to be, and the memory of it 
abides with me as a potent and blessed influence. 

One incident in my college life stands out with crystal 
clearness. When President Brooks was at home, and his 
pursuing enemy, the asthma, gave him sufficient breath, he 
took his turn with members of the faculty in conducting 
daily chapel. He was a man of magnificent personality: tall 
of stature, strong of body, and possessing a powerful voice 
which, on occasion, he used with telling effect. One day in 
chapel Dr. Brooks read the account of Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal.* As he reached the climax of this dramat- 
ic story one could easily imagine he was listening to the 
prophet himself: “ ‘Fill four jars of water, and pour it on 
the burnt offering, and on the wood.’ And he said, ‘Do it 
the second time’; and they did it the second time. And he 
said, ‘Do it the third time’; and they did it the third time.”’ 
etc. If there is such a thing as mental, as well as moral, 
conversion, then at least one student that day experienced 
something akin to an intellectual transformation which gave 
him a new viewpoint on life. 

It was during these college days that I made the acquaint- 
ance of the young woman who, some years later, became my 
life companion. What I owe to her in inspiration and en- 
couragement for the remaining years of preparation, and as 
a true helpmeet during all the years of my ministry, is made 
evident in these pages. 

By the time I graduated from Tabor in 1889, I had be- 
come more or less conscious of a steady drawing towards 
the Christian ministry. The influence of the Brooks’ home, 
the helpful spiritual ministry of the Tabor church, the con- 


*T Kings 18: 25-40. 
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tact with my college instructors— all positive Christian 
characters — somehow combined to make the ministry seem 
the most worthwhile profession in which to invest one’s life. — 
With that possibility revolving in my mind, there developed 
a strong desire to drink deeper at the Pierian spring of 
knowledge in some theological seminary. To realize that 
ambition at once was out of the question on account of 
limited financial resources. wo opportunities presented 
themselves: one to teach in an Indian school in South 
Dakota, and the other to take a home mission church in 
Minnesota. While better prepared, educationally, for the 
first, I chose the second. The Superintendent of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society of Minnesota opened 
the way for me to “‘candidate’”’ at Dodge Center and Clare- 
mont Street, in that state. The first named church was in a 
village of a few hundred people; the latter stood in the 
open country some six miles from the ‘‘Center.’’ Accepting 
the invitation to visit these churches, a few days later I 
received a “‘call” which required prompt decision. Although 
there was hesitation, the outcome was a foregone conclusion. 
It was a clear case of “‘fools rushing in,’’ for I was absolute- 
ly without experience, had no “‘barrel” to draw on to lighten 
the load of preaching, and felt I had exhausted all my 
mental and moral resources the day I candidated. But the 
constraint of the ministry having determined somewhat the 
pathway ahead, the decision was inevitable. I saw no other 
alternative, and, with eager expectancy, entered the open 
door which providence had placed before me. 

The year spent with these two churches was an invaluable 
experience. I became particularly attached to the people on 
the “‘Street,’’ where I preached every other Sunday after- 
noon. It was a church made up of New England families, 
who had migrated as a colony from Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, and settled on adjoining farms. ‘These excellent folks 
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were of the moral fiber characteristic of the rock-ribbed 
state from which they came. They exercised a sympathetic, 
tolerant and paternal attitude towards their young minister. 
The unalloyed kindness of the people of these churches drew 
my affection to them, and still further deepened the convic- 
tion that I should give my life to the Christian ministry. 

In the fall of 1894 I went to New Haven, Connecticut, to 
enter Yale Divinity School. The fact that my friend, Ray- 
mond Cummings Brooks of Claremont, California, was a 
senior there, no doubt had much to do with my choice of 
this particular ‘School of the Prophets.’’ Here an entirely 
new world opened before me. New Haven had a dozen or 
more Congregational churches, some of which had ministers 
of national reputation. Dr. Newman Smyth was at Center 
church; Theodore IT. Munger at United church; Watson 
Phillips was with the Church of the Redeemer, and Justin 
Edward Twitchell was at Dwight Place church. These 
churches, as well as the University Chapel, offered oppor- 
tunities of high privilege to seminary students. 

During most of the four years I lived in New Haven, I 
was connected with the Dwight Place church. This was a 
great family organization, made up of middle-class people, 
and supporting a large and flourishing Sunday school. The 
minister, Dr. Twitchell, was a helpful preacher of the con- 
servative type, who won the affection and following of his 
people by his exceptional pastoral care. In May, 1896, the 
position of assistant pastor became vacant, and was offered 
to me. I served the church in this capacity for two years. 
This experience was of incalculable profit, for it gave me the 
opportunity of sharing in the work of a successful city 
church. In addition to devoting two afternoons a week to 
pastoral calling, I had the responsibility of conducting a 
large adult Bible class, and of preaching when the pastor 
took his semi-annual vacation. The class, numbering fifty 
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or sixty, was taken through the history of the Apostolic 
church. As the teaching was largely of the lecture type, 
careful preparation was required. This study of the begin- 
nings of the Christian movement, as revealed in the New 
Testament, enhanced my appreciation of the greatness and 
glory of the Christian church, and through the years has 
given me a special interest in church history. The teacher 
of the class derived the greatest benefit from his own 
instruction. . 

I graduated from Yale Divinity School in the class of 
1897. This class had in it a number of men who, in later 
years, attained considerable prominence in the sphere of 
religious leadership. Early association with these men 
developed friendships of enduring quality, which down the 
years have been stimulating and helpful. In this group were: 
Charles S. Macfarland of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, author and compiler of 
many books, and an authority on interdenominational co- 
operation; Charles C. Merrill, for many years prominently 
identified with missionary promotion; Harris Franklin Rall, 
eminent scholar and theologian, teacher of a whole genera- 
tion of Methodist preachers; Frederick Lynch, lover of 
literature, and distinguished in the realm of religious jour- 
nalism; William S. Beard and Ansel Johnson, devoted serv- 
ants of the Home Missionary Society; William Stelle, 
missionary in China for thirty years, and Austin Rice, pastor 
at Wakefield, Massachusetts, from the year he graduated 
in 1897 to the present time (1944). It has been a great 
satisfaction to me to have known such men, and to have 
shared with them and other members of the class, in the 
furtherance of the wider interests of the kingdom of God. 

The fall after my graduation from the divinity school I 
registered for post-graduate work with my favorite teacher, 
Professor Frank C. Porter, while continuing as assistant 
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pastor at Dwight Place church at an increase in salary. As 
it turned out, with possible loss to myself, I developed more 
interest in the activities of the church than in Philo and the 
Alexandrian Literature, which was the course Dr. Porter 
had chosen for his post-graduate students. The church pro- 
vided a more appealing opportunity for the development of 
my major interests and consequently Philo received minor 
consideration. 

In the spring of 1898 I was faced with the necessity of 
making important decisions. Pressure was brought to bear 
upon me to continue with the church where the relations had 
been so helpful and happy. I was convinced, however, that 
the time had come to take a pastorate of my own. Good 
friends strongly advised me to remain in New England. 
Some Yale men had already located in the northwest and 
others were considering that section of the country. This 
also made a strong appeal. But I belonged to the middle- 
west where I had grown up, and where I had some acquaint- 
ance. My good friend, John H. Morley of Minneapolis, 
had given me to understand that as soon as I was ready to 
take a church, there would probably be an opportunity for 
me in Minnesota. Accordingly, I severed my connection 
with New England, and reported at Dr. Morley’s office 
early in June, 1898. He sent me to the Morley church in 
Duluth the following Sunday. This was a new home mis- 
sionary enterprise, and the church was not prepared to call 
a minister at once. [he next Sunday I went to Montevideo 
where a cordial welcome greeted the candidate. 

Having visited these two churches, the outcome was left 
to a kind providence. A call to the church at Montevideo 
reached me while I was visiting my fianceé in Tabor. To- 
gether we decided the issue and made definite plans for the 
future. The pastorate in Minnesota began on the first Sun- 
day in July, 1898, the very day the Spanish fleet was de- 
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stroyed in Santiago Harbor, which event virtually brought 
an end to the Spanish American war. The Fourth of July 
celebration which followed the next day, in which every- 
body shared, gave release and relief to the pent-up feelings 
of American patriotism. 

Montevideo was a town of about two thousand inhabi- 
tants and supported the usual number of churches. The 
favorable standing of the Congregational church in the com- 
munity was in part due to its sponsorship of Windom insti- 
tute — an educational institution on the order of an acad- 
emy. While the membership of the church was small, it was 
largely made up of people who were regarded as the 
“elite.” hey were an intelligent and appreciative congre- 
gation, and drew from their minister the best he could give 
them. 

Being now settled in a pastorate of my own, two im- 
portant events awaited fulfillment — ordination and mar- 
riage. The ecclesiastical council which convened for my 
ordination on August 30, 1898, was made up of the min- 
isters and delegates of the local association, and included 
the pastor and delegate from Plymouth church, Minne- 
apolis. The “statement of faith’ which I read before the 
council provoked questions which seemed to indicate that 
some of the brethren harbored a subtle suspicion that Yale 
Divinity School, where the candidate was trained, may not 
have been entirely “‘sound in the faith,” and that he might 
be tinctured by a brand of theology which would not pass 
muster in the middle-west. When the council voted ‘‘to be 
by itself”? there was lengthy deliberation, and I was called 
in for further questioning. As is so often the case in a 
situation of this sort, it was not the wisdom of the candidate 
for ordination that led the council to decide to proceed with 
the matter in hand; it was rather the tempered mercy of the 
brethren conducting the examination, who had the faith to 
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believe that the young man before them was honest and 
open-minded enough not to claim finality for all the theolog- 
ical beliefs he then espoused, but might possibly modify his 
youthful convictions as he became increasingly absorbed in 
the work of the Christian ministry. Reflecting upon this 
experience, I have always been glad that I was not the 
victim of that easy-going, slipshod procedure which is 
sometimes witnessed in councils of this character. Ordina- 
tion should be made a most significant event in a minister’s 
career. The examination ought to be dignified and thorough 
so that any man who is being inducted into the ministry may 
have reason to feel both proud and humble. 

The following October my church granted its pastor a 
brief vacation that he might make a trip to Lowa to claim 
as his bride the lady of his heart. Our marriage marked the 
beginning of an enriching companionship which has grown 
stronger and more soul-satisfying with the passing years. 

Reviewing these years, I now see in clearer perspective 
the successive steps in the “making of a minister.” ‘The 
experiences thus far related, and others not mentioned, in- 
dicate some of the visible, as well as some of the invisible 
forces, that have made and molded a single life. For me, 
at least, these experiences bear witness to an overruling 
providence which shapes our human affairs to ends we can- 
not discern. No one ever had greater reason for afirming 
the truth of the lines 


“In each event of life how clear 
Thy ruling hand I see.” 


Contented and absorbed in the work of the Montevideo 
church, I was greatly surprised to receive a telegram from 
the First Congregational church of Ottumwa, Iowa, re- 
questing that I visit this field the first Sunday in January, 
1900. I had had no intimation of this; knew nothing about 
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the Ottumwa church and did not know until later how they 
had heard of me. On account of the observance of the 
“Week of Prayer,” for which plans were already under way, 
this invitation was declined. The church then insisted that 
I set my own time, and I agreed to make the venture the 
latter part of January. Under our Congregational system 
of ministerial placements there seems to be no way of avoid- 
ing this painful candidating process. But whatever may be 
the merits or demerits of this system, it at least has the 
virtue of being democratic. 

My visit to the Ottumwa church was most pleasant. The 
people were kind and responsive. The city of twenty thou- 
sand population was highly extolled, and its great oppor- 
tunities for further industrial development were pointed 
out. To the “candidate” the ‘‘field’”” was made as attractive 
to the eye as a mid-winter scene would permit, and as ap- 
pealing to the heart as any minister could desire. 

In my possession is a letter from Secretary B. C. Wade, 
of the Ottumwa Y. M. C. A., reporting the church meeting 
which issued the invitation to me to become the pastor. 
Here is the first paragraph of the letter: 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 25, 1900 


Dear brother Johnson: 


I had thought I should write you a letter and express to you per- 
sonally my appreciation of your work here last Sunday, and to assure 
you that I have never known any man to so captivate a people as you 
have seemed to captivate the people of our church. At the prayer 
meeting last Wednesday night (and it was one of the largest that I 
have ever seen in that church) there seemed to be but one mind. So 
far as one could tell every person was exceedingly anxious that you 
be called as our pastor. There was not even a contrary suggestion. 
I have never seen anything so unanimous in a company so large. 
Personally, we have had no candidate until you came, about whom I 
have not had some misgivings; that is, that they were not the person 
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we were looking for; but I had not reached my seat in the church 
last Sunday morning until I felt that our days of anxious searching 
were about over. 


The Ottumwa pastorate, which began in March, 1900, 
brought me in contact with lowa Congregationalism through 
one of its historic churches. Benjamin A. Spaulding of the 
Iowa Band, whose missionary activities covered a vast area 
in the Des Moines river valley, organized the church Feb- 
ruary 15, 1846. At the turn of this century, when I became 
pastor, there were a few people in the membership who 
could recall “Ben” Spaulding; yet the church did not live in 
the past. The most prosperous years in its history had been 
during the pastorates of Andrew W. Archibald, 1880-87; 
and Loren F. Berry, 1890-98. These men had not only 
served the church with great acceptance, but had given gen- 
erously of their time and talents to the home missionary 
interests of the state. Sharing its ministers in the larger 
denominational activities had become almost a tradition 
with this church. 

Having come into the succession of able leaders, the new 
minister found it desirable to acquaint himself with the his- 
tory of the church, as well as with that of the state-wide 
fellowship. A unique opportunity opened before me. At the 
state meeting in 1902 I was elected to the Board of Over- 
sight of the I.C.H.M.S., and soon thereafter to its Execu- 
tive Committee. Service on the committee required a month- 
ly trip to Des Moines for the transaction of home mis- 
sionary business. Here I came in contact with Dr. Alvah 
L. Frisbie, pastor of Plymouth church, Des Moines; Dr. 
T. O. Douglass, Secretary of the I.C.H.M.S.; Dr. E. M. 
Vittum of Grinnell, and Dr. James E. Snowden of Cedar 
Falls — long time servants of the missionary society. As a 
member of this “‘inner circle’ of lowa Congregationalism, I 
became aware of the magnitude and importance of the great 
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missionary task for which Iowa Congregationalists were 
responsible. 

Early in 1907 it became known that Dr. Douglass was 
retiring from the office he had held for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This report created profound regret throughout the 
state-wide fellowship. It was acknowledged that the bur- 
dens of the secretaryship were drawing too heavily upon his 
strength, and that his request to retire must be respected. 
In his kindly, jovial manner, Dr. Douglass once said to the 
writer, ‘““A man should have a few years before he dies in 
which to get ready for heaven.’’ The philosophy of life 
therein expressed — especially in the case of Dr. Doug- 
lass — may be questioned, but there could be no question 
but that this casual remark reflected the natural weariness 
of a man who had given the full measure of his devotion to 
his beloved Lowa Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

Up to this time, and through the generation which fol- 
lowed, Congregationalism in Iowa was as free from “‘poli- 
tics’ as any ecclesiastical body could possibly be. No one 
ever discovered during these years, any semblance of a 
‘ring’ which controlled preferments and promotions. The 
Iowa fellowship came through the first century of its his- 
tory without any noticeable infraction of the democratic 
principles handed down from the fathers. In this instance 
it was the function of the Board of Oversight to nominate 
some person to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Douglass’ 
withdrawal, and to bring his name to the state body for 
approval or rejection. The State Association met at Grin- 
nell in the spring of 1907. Prior to the meeting it was 
rumored that two men were being considered, either one of 
whom possessed the necessary qualifications for the office. 
When the writer went to the state meeting he was prepared 
to cast his vote for one of these men. It was, therefore, a 
very great surprise to learn, upon reaching Grinnell, that 
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the pastor of the Ottumwa church had been nominated by 
the Board, and that his name was to be presented to the 
annual meeting for the office of Secretary of the I.C.H.M.S. 
This was so sudden and overwhelming, that when the vote 
was taken, unanimously electing me to this position, and I 
had been escorted to the platform and introduced, I could 
give expression to only a few halting words of appreciation, 
and request that my final decision be deferred until I could 
give the matter more careful consideration and consult with 
my church. 

This was the most difficult decision I have ever had to 
make. We had lived at Ottumwa a little more than seven 
years. While no phenomenal success had attended my min- 
istry, the church was making steady progress and the spirit 
of harmony and good will prevailed. Three of our children 
had been born there, and some strong and tender ties had 
been woven around our hearts. Moreover, it has always 
seemed to me that the greatest satisfaction comes to a 
minister when, in the deepest sense, he becomes a ‘“‘parish 
priest’ to a group of people whom he loves, and who love 
him. Being a “Secretary” or a “Superintendent”? has com- 
pensations of its own, but these titles smack of officialism; 
where that exists the deeper spiritual needs of men and 
women lie concealed. Such needs are revealed only to the 
man who has proven himself to be a devoted parish priest. 

In the quiet of my home and in the innermost recesses of 
my soul I reached a decision by interpreting this strange 
order of events as the call of God, made articulate and un- 
mistakable through the expressed action of the men and 
women who were carrying and directing the missionary in- 
terests of the Iowa fellowship. The church which had been 
so kind to me and mine released me when they understood 
I would be taking up a larger work. So it was; for the new 
position provided a “‘larger parish,” in which eighty home 
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mission churches were to be cared for instead of one self- 
supporting church. The important consideration was that 
the change would not deprive me of the satisfaction of 
preaching the gospel, nor tie me down to a desk. Capacity 
for executive responsibility was something which had to be 
acquired by experience. My resignation as pastor in Ot- 
tumwa took effect the first of August, 1907; the first of 
September I began my work as Secretary of the lowa Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. —two weeks later 
the family moved to Grinnell, where we have since had our 
home. 

As I began my new work I was morally reenforced by 
having made the acquaintance of the last two surviving 
members of the lowa Band — Dr. Ephraim Adams and Dr. 
William Salter. Both were in feeble health, but Dr. Adams 
was at the Grinnell meeting and greeted me with the “right 
hand of fellowship.”’ Before the end of the year this great 
soul passed to the higher life. Not long after taking up 
my duties, I visited with Dr. Salter at his Burlington home. 
In the course of our conversation I said to him, ‘‘Dr. Salter, 
give me a message for the churches of Iowa.’’ The response 
was immediate and richly suggestive: ‘“Tell them to love 
one another, and to support themselves.’ Into these words 
he compressed the two cardinal principles of Congrega- 
tionalism — independence and fellowship. Dr. Salter was, 
perhaps, our last champion of the type of religious democ- 
racy which took root in this country near Plymouth Rock, 
and prevailed in New England for two hundred years. On 
one occasion when the brethren of the Denmark Associa- 
tion were discussing the Congregational church as a de- 
nomination, Dr. Salter rose to declare: ‘‘There is no 
Congregational Church; there are only Congregational 
churches.’’ He would have been greatly disturbed in mind 
had he lived to witness the modern trend of Congregational- 
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ism in the direction of centralization and autocracy. To 
have had the privilege of some acquaintance with these two 
great pioneer builders, I have always regarded as equivalent 
to receiving their apostolic blessing. 

The reorganization of our state work which took place 
at the end of the first decade of this century was more 
radical than appears on the records. The transition from 
Association to Conference, and from Secretary to Super- 
intendent, was effected as gradually and harmoniously as 
the coming of the morning dawn. But in reality it was more 
like the building of a new bridge while keeping the traffic 
moving without interruption. There were many adjust- 
ments to be made. From the beginning of our history, the 
state executive, whether known as “agent” or “superin- 
tendent’”’ or “secretary, had maintained his office in his 
home. This custom continued until about 1912, when the 
enlarged functions of the Conference required the estab- 
lishment of “headquarters” with proper equipment and 
appliances, and an office secretary. Through the generosity 
of Grinnell college it was made possible for the Conference 
to have a one room office in what was then known as Chicago 
Hall. These facilities helped to give prestige to the state 
organization and enabled its officers to handle its increasing 
activities with greater eficiency. Later, these quarters were 
enlarged to two rooms and then three. This has worked 
out to the mutual advantage of the college and the confer- 
ence. The former has had ready access to information con- 
cerning the churches, and the latter has found increasing 
satisfaction in having its headquarters located on a beautt- 
ful college campus amid the surging life of the ever re- 
newed student body. 

This office has been shared by the Superintendent, the 
Director of Religious Education, and the office secretary. 
Under the reorganization which took place in 1910, Dr. 
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Tuttle was the first director of our religious educational 
work, being both state Sunday School Superintendent and 
general missionary for the State Conference. While he 
served in this capacity only from I1g11 to 1915, he was able 
to arouse such interest in the children and young people of 
our constituency as led inevitably to the formation of the 
department of religious education, and its growing impor- 
tance in the Conference program. Dr. Tuttle was one of 
those rare men who could given the initial impetus to many 
a worthy cause without obtruding his own personality or 
claiming undue credit for what he had done. He was one 
of the most loyal, devoted and self-effacing servants we 
ever had in our fellowship. After being president of King- 
fisher college, Oklahoma, followed by a fruitful pastorate 
at Payson, IIl., Dr. Tuttle again moved to Grinnell to live 
in retirement. But preaching was his meat and drink. Upon 
the church at Dinsdale and the one at Victor he lavished the 
riches of his long Christian experience. On Easter Sunday, 
April 21, 1935, while returning from the latter appoint- 
ment, he was suddenly called into the resurrection life. 
Other directors in the field of religious education were: 
Augustus C. Hacke, E. Merle Adams and Royal J. Mont- 
gomery, all of whom had office headquarters in Grinnell. 
These are all beloved brethren who, while giving major 
consideration to the interests which center around religious 
education, were exceedingly cooperative in the furtherance . 
of the total religious program of the Conference. Dr. 
Montgomery, whose term of service in this department ex- 
tended over sixteen years, and who succeeded to the super- 
intendency in 1938, projected the bounds of religious 
education to its greatest extent, as embracing the whole 
church. It has been a delight to observe these expanding 
possibilities, and to have had a small part in this ever grow- 
ing youth program. My close association with Dr. Mont- 
gomery has given me a warm appreciation of his sterling 
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qualities of character, his resourcefulness in developing his 
program, and his fine cooperative and brotherly spirit. 

A very important member of the Conference staff has 
been the office secretary. Long term service in such a posi- 
tion is of increasing value. Miss Helen M. Nelson, known 
to every church and pastor in the state, has been connected 
with the Conference since 1919. With the expansion of the 
function of the Conference office, Miss Nelson has been 
stenographer, bookkeeper, assistant treasurer (doing vir- 
tually the work of the Conference treasurer), registrar, and 
everything else that makes for the smooth operation of the 
ofice. It has been a matter of great satisfaction to the 
superintendent to have had an assistant who has been so 
capable and considerate in handling the multitudinous de- 
tails of such an office. 

Besides the persons mentioned above, who constitute only 
the nucleus of the Conference staff, there were a number 
of other men employed by the Conference in field relations, 
who were considered members of the staff. Dwight P. Breed 
was called from his Creston pastorate in 1900 to be Dr. 
Douglass’ assistant. Dr. Breed was virtually associate su- 
perintendent during the closing years of Dr. Douglass’ 
secretaryship of the I.C.H.M.S. He was a man of unusual 
ability. Following Dr. Tuttle, to whom reference has been 
made, came William Hardcastle, between whose two pas- 
torates in the state—Jowa Falls and Waterloo, Ply- 
mouth — there was an interlude of twelve years which was 
devoted to general missionary work among the home mis- 
sion churches. Since there are always weak, struggling, sick 
and dying churches, there is need for an understanding and 
sympathetic physician as well as a “‘good shepherd.” Hard- 
castle was that sort of aman. He could put his arms around 
these discouraged churches and put life and hope into them. 
His was a radiant, happy, hopeful soul. 

William H. Kent, whose ministry in Iowa is associated 
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with Whiting, Milford and “The Little Brown Church,” 
served the state for about five years as pastor-at-large in 
eastern Lowa, while Charles E. Tower rendered similar serv- 
ice in western Iowa. Mr. Tower will long be remembered 
as a church builder, having led in the planning and erection 
of two fine churches — First, Sioux City and First, Cedar 
Rapids. With his rich experience as a pastor he was par- 
ticularly competent in organizing Federated churches and in 
fostering them after they were formed. Mr. Tower’s field 
service, as that of Vinton Lee, continued only for a brief 
time. Both were excellent men, and their ministry strength- 
ened the churches. 

The writer wishes there were space to more than briefly 
mention the noble men and women with whom he has been 
associated on administrative boards and committees. Many 
have passed into the realm where vexatious problems have 
ceased from troubling. What wonderful unity of spirit was 
disclosed as we sat around the conference table discussing 
the affairs of the state work! Unstintedly these brethren 
gave of their time and talent to the furtherance of every 
good word and work connected with our fellowship. The 
following, who have laid hold on eternal life, come to mind: 
W. G. Ramsay, Malcolm Dana, Walter Briggs, E. W. 
Cross, W. H. Rollins, Geo. C. Williams, H. O. Spelman, 
B. M. Southgate, J. E. Brereton, Stoddard Lane, Mrs. J. F. 
Hardin and Mrs. P. E. Somers. Then there are comrades 
still with us, some of whom have retired; others carrying on 
and bringing forth fruit in advanced age: H. K. Hawley, 
I. J. Houston, B. F. Martin, J. P. Burling, C. E. Cushman, 
W. J. Minchin, A. R. McLaughlin, W. K. Williams, B. J. 
Trickey, G:C,» Pullman, A. :R. Rice, L::AyLippitt! Gaye 
Bast, C. P. Bast, Mrs. E. M. Whiting, and Mrs. C. E. 
Greef. All these have served the Conference in various 
official relations, and have our grateful appreciation. There 
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are many of the younger generation who saw the transition 
from the former administration to the present one, and are 
now shouldering responsibility on Conference boards and 
committees. Their names may be found in Chapter XV of 
this volume. As I think of these good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, the prayer of an ancient apostle wells up in my 
soul: “I thank my God upon all my remembrance of you... 
for your fellowship in the furtherance of the gospel.” 

The lowa fellowship has taken much satisfaction in the 
growing number of laymen who have shown intelligent in- 
terest in church affairs. Since 1900, the names of laymen 
have appeared more frequently in the set-up of the state 
organization, and its departments. About this same time the 
custom of alternating ministers and laymen for the office of 
state moderator was put into practice. The list of layman 
moderators is both long and distinguished. Beginning with 
Judge W. D. Evans of Hampton in 1907, there follow 
eminent jurists like Judge W. G. Dunham of Manchester 
and Judge W. S. Kenyon of Fort Dodge. We have had 
educators like presidents J. H. I. Main and John S. Nollen 
of Grinnell college, C. V. Findlay of Fort Dodge and Fred 
D. Cram of Cedar Falls. Outstanding business men have 
served the Conference in this capacity: Roger Leavitt, S. A. 
Merrill, Willard Whiting, E. R. Lay, F. A. McCornack, 
J. F. Rall, B. M. Stoddard, and Gershom H. Hill, M.D. 
Prominent lawyers like C. C. Clark of Burlington and A. G. 
Bush of Davenport, have wielded the moderator’s gavel 
with dignity and effectiveness. All these laymen, as well as 
those of a former day, have won this recognition because 
they were churchmen in their own right. 

The women of the churches have shown evidence of their 
capacity to fill positions of responsibility in state and na- 
tional missionary organizations. For many years women 
have been elected directors of the state Conference, besides 
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maintaining a strong state organization of their own. In 
recent years some prominent woman has been chosen an- 
nually as assistant moderator of the Conference. In 1939 
at Davenport, Mrs. Elbert A. Read of Shenandoah was 
elevated to the highest position in the gift of the state body, 
that of ‘Madam Moderator.” 

Congregational Lowa may take pride in the contribution 
it has made to the wider fellowship through men of light 
and leading who were born in the Hawkeye state, but have 
spent the active part of their lives elsewhere. “Of Zion it 
shall be said, This man was born there.”’ Mentioning only 
those whose lives and labors are identified with Congrega- 
tionalism, the list is of considerable length. Among the 
stimulating experiences of a superintendent is participation 
in the annual mid-winter Conference of State Superinten- 
dents. In this group of nation-wide denominational leaders 
there have been those who were proud to claim Iowa as 
their native state, and trace their spiritual nurture to some 
particular Iowa church. The Magnolia church, which has 
now ceased to be, was once upon a time a fruitful vine, for 
it gave Newell Dwight Hillis to the ministry, and his sister 
Hattie to foreign missions, also Claton S. Rice to the super- 
intendency of the Inter-mountain District, to the state of 
Montana, and still later to the state of Washington. Samuel 
W. Keck, the capable superintendent of South Dakota, be- 
gan life in the ‘‘Keck Community” north of Odebolt, Iowa, 
where there was at one time a church which bore the family 
name. Charles E. McKinley, graduate of Grinnell, pastor 
at Galesburg, Illinois, and later superintendent of Rhode 
Island, was born on a farm near Anita. John B. Gonzales, 
who gave many years of leadership to the churches of Kan- 
sas, was born on a farm west of Allison. Harley H. Gill of 
Northern California began his earthly career not far from 
Independence, Iowa. 
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Other state superintendents who had contact with Lowa 
as pastors prior to their executive leadership were: P. 
Adelstein Johnson, William J. Minchin, Walter H. Rollins, 
Robert J. Locke, E. Merle Adams, Royal J. Montgomery, 
and Nelson C. Dreier. 


Many other men who have attained prominence in de- 
nominational leadership were born in this Zion. Among 
them may be named: Charles Reynolds Brown, Charles 
Emerson Burton, J. Percival Huget, Oscar E. Maurer and 
his brother Irving, Raymond C. Brooks, Frank M. Sheldon, 
and H. Paul Douglass. 


A superintendent has many and varied experiences. He 
holds himself in readiness to respond to the calls of the 
churches. Not infrequently these are of an emergency na- 
ture and require immediate attention. There are situations 
in which the superintendent is greatly tempted to exercise 
the authority of a dictator or “‘bishop,”’ and forget that he 
is a servant and counselor. Experience has shown that it is 
better to allow a church the free exercise of its own initia- 
tive, even though an error is committed, than to suppress 
the spirit of independence into abject dependence. The 
history of home missions shows that many an aided church 
has become an ecclesiastical mendicant by being pampered 
too much and too long. 

There are great occasions in the history of churches which 
are accompanied with “‘joy and gladness.’’ The superinten- 
dent is usually invited to participate in these events. They 
gather around ordinations, anniversaries and church dedica- 
tions. Nothing is more impressive than to witness the “‘set- 
ting apart” of a young man for the work of the Christian 
ministry. The churches which share in such a ceremony are 
usually deeply impressed by the spiritual implications, both 
for the minister himself, and for the church he is to serve. 
Naturally the superintendent takes a great personal interest 
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in this new recruit for the ministry; but he does not lay down 
a program by which the young man is to “run the church.” 
Any counsel he may offer must be in the nature of guidance 
and encouragement. 

A church anniversary is always a significant event, espe- 
cially for its educational and inspirational value.- This is a 
time when the book of memory is opened and the progres- 
sive development of the church is reviewed. Every church 
should take just pride in the spiritual heritage it has ac- 
cumulated down through the years. On great anniversary 
occasions the church may modestly let its light shine, that 
men may see its good works and glorify God. A few years 
ago the little rural church at Otho celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. Former members and friends, living in 
Fort Dodge and in other parts of Iowa, were there. Those 
more remote sent messages of greeting, each bearing ap- 
preciative testimony to what the church had meant to the 
writer. ‘Che celebration was a wonderful disclosure of the 
seemingly unbounded outreach and influence of this country 
church. With the lengthening years the religious impact 
was ever wider and deeper. 

When a house of worship is dedicated to ‘“‘the glory of 
God and to the service of man” it means that a visible 
monument has been erected to the most permanent and pow- 
erful interest in human life. To have material gifts, received 
from the hands and hearts of devoted people, transmuted 
into a beautiful sanctuary, kindles the imagination, strength- 
ens faith in the generosity of the human spirit, and deepens 
gratitude to the Giver of all good. Here is an investment 
which will help to keep religion alive for future generations. 

In a superintendency of thirty-one years, it has been my 
privilege and joy to share with many churches in these and 
other historic occasions. 

As I review these years, memories both tender and in- 
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spiring crowd in like doves to their windows. The most 
vivid of these relate to the unfailing kindness and coopera- 
tion of the Conference board of directors and its executive 
committee. The board usually met twice a year; the com- 
mittee every month. As the major part of the Conference 
business was transacted by the executive committee at its 
monthly meetings, it meant close application for several 
hours to routine affairs: reading reports from the mission 
fields, studying applications for missionary aid, passing on 
current bills and so on. The amount of business handled 
made one feel the immense importance of the task in hand. 

An incident occurred at the state meeting in Ottumwa in 
1923 which is always a pleasure to recall. The Conference 
program was proceeding in an orderly manner, when sud- 
denly, Dr. George C. Williams of Newton nearly upset the 
gravity of the assembled body by injecting mystifying words 
which were as “‘apples of gold in network of silver,’ and 
concluded with the presentation of a Buick car to the super- 
intendent and his wife. This gracious gift, which came 
mostly from the Congregational ministers of Iowa, has been 
replaced by other cars in succession, but the original has 
never been lost sight of in the exchanges made. This auto- 
motive transportation has been used in the service of the 
churches, and has been a constant reminder of these dearly 
beloved brethren. This thoughtful kindness originated in 
the board of directors, and was promoted by Edward W. 
Cross of Grinnell and William George Ramsay of Ottumwa 
and others. | 

The demonstration at Osage in 1932, at the time of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Home Missionary Society, and 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of my superintendency, stands 
out as a bright spot in memory’s gallery. The pastor, Rev. 
N. C. Dreier, was the royal host on this occasion. Among 
the many letters received at that time is one from Judge 
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William D. Evans, distinguished churchman, and moderator 
of the state meeting in 1907. The letter is inserted here, 
not because the recipient merits the acclaim, but rather be- 
cause of the beauty of phrase and the nobility of the thought 
with which the writer portrays the mythical individual to 
whom the letter is addressed. 


Hampton, Iowa, 
Rev. P. A. Johnson, D.D. April 30, 1932 


Grinnell, Iowa. 
My dear Brother: 


I join very heartily in the spontaneous congratulations which are 
showered upon you from every quarter. I suspect that they surprise 
you, and that they are a strain upon your native modesty. You sup- 
posed you were serving others; and lo, you have served yourself to 
an infinite profit. You laid down your life, and have thereby found 
it again, imperishable. You plucked from two eternities a twenty-five 
year period of time and turned it into beaten gold. You sold all that 
you had and bought a treasure field and no one shall ever pluck it 
from your hand. 

A peak service of twenty-five years may not be repeated in an 
ordinary lifetime. That, I take it, is why your friends are celebrating 
certain triumph before your work is fully done. I feel sure these 
spontaneities will hearten you and will give you a new vision of the 
paradoxical mysteries attending the compensation of a forgetting 
service, which seeks no compensation at all. Long may you continue 
to run your faithful course. 

It is my pleasant recollection that I was Moderator of the Associa- 
tion that conveyed to you the call of God to your great work. 

Mrs. Evans wishes to join me in these few words of appreciation ; 
and we both wish to extend them to your noble wife, who has shared 
your service and who has brought in her sheaves without claiming 
any meed. 

Very affectionately, 


W. D. Evans. 
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Six years later, at the state meeting previous to my re- 
tirement in September, 1938, another expression of genuine 
affection for Mrs. Johnson and myself came to a moving 
demonstration. Acting for the Conference board, Nelson 
C. Dreier of Cedar Rapids, Robert W. Inglis of Grinnell, 
George C. Pullman of Sioux City, aided by Dr. and Mrs. 
A. R. McLaughlin of Ames, and by Mrs. Elbert A. Read of 
Shenandoah, turned all the regrets of withdrawing from 
the work we loved, into what lingers in our memory as 
“trailing clouds of glory.” It is difficult to refrain from the 
use of superlatives in describing the banquet scene and the 
events of that memorable evening at Sioux City, May 4, 
1938. The beautifully bound volume of letters which was 
presented, containing personal messages from friends far 
and near, is a treasured possession. The generous ‘“Travel 
Fund,” in which many churches and individuals shared, has 
made possible delightful travel experiences in the Southland 
since we retired. ‘To have lived and labored so long in such 
a kindly fellowship, is its own imperishable reward. 

The writer of these pages is deeply grateful for the priv- 
ilege of having spent these many years in this beautiful and | 
bountiful state of Iowa. He shares the feeling often ex- 
pressed by the pioneers, that this commonwealth is one of 
the fairest the sun ever shone upon, and that the minister 
of the gospel who spends his life here is greatly favored. 

It is not unusual for denominational partisans to assume 
the role of prophets and indulge in fantastic predictions as 
to the future. There are many such “‘prophecies”’ imbedded 
in the annals of our fellowship, giving the impression that 
they are largely unrestrained reveries or wishful thinking. 
Whatever the future has in store for us will come out of the 
heritage of the past, projected through, and modified by, the 
present. When the present generation came upon the stage 
of action it found an abundant store of good works handed 
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down from the past. May we not earnestly hope, and fer- 
vently pray, that the generation which is to carry on into the 
second century of Iowa Congregationalism, shall find a 
heritage worthy of being carried on to still greater perfec- 
tion. A sober glance at the world in the present age does 
not seem to justify any undue optimism. But as Christians 
we are mindful of the fact that there are spiritual forces, 
more potent than material forces, operating in this universe, 
drawing this world out of its moral and spiritual darkness 
up to a higher level of life and living. If all signs fail not, 
it will be the democratic church, in a world that has won the 
right of freedom, that will play a large part in the moral 
reconstruction soon to follow. We live in a state as fair and 
fruitful as the sun ever shone upon. Ours is a fellowship 
as challenging and practical in its realism as it is inspiring 
in its idealism. The blessing of God has attended our efforts 
across the first century of our history. This gives us high 
courage and steadfast confidence for the years ahead. With 
faith in the living and loving God, we move forward 


“In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way.” 
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XIV 
THE CHURCHES IN BRIEF 


HIS and the following chapter are a supplement to two 
FY stern of a similar character in The Pilgrims of Iowa, 
pages 326 to 410. Dr. Douglass brought the record down 
to 1910; it is the aim of these chapters to carry the account 
through the century down to 1940. 

The churches here listed were on the roll in 1910. Some 
new organizations were added during the thirty years, 1910- 
1940. In 1931, when the Congregational and Christian 
churches merged, twenty-nine organizations of the latter 
type were added to the roll. In the list which follows these 
Christian churches are designated by an asterisk (*) imme- 
diately after the name of the church. 

Only the barest facts and figures have been given: the date 
of the organization of the church, and then the names of 
the ministers who have served in succession during the last 
third of the Congregational Century. To secure a complete 
list of ministers for any church organized prior to 1910, 
it will be necessary to consult the record in “‘The Pilgrims 
of Iowa,” and then add to it the names found in this list. 
These churches have been lamps of life in their respective 
communities. Some have ceased to function because of ad- 
verse conditions; others are alive with vibrant spiritual 
energy, and their members live and love and serve and sacri- 
fice that the church may carry on its blessed ministry. Each 
church represents spiritual wealth which only an inspired 
imagination can appreciate. 
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IOWA CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
I910 - 1940 
Adelphi: 1906. J. H. Mintier, 1913; David Joplin. Yoked with 


Runnells; supplied irregularly by ministers from Des Moines. 

Afton, Pleasant Valley *: 1887. Former Christian Church. No 
regular services. Maintains seasonal Sunday School. 

Alden: 1866. Paul Jones, 1910; Byron W. Northrop, Arthur F. 
Newell, J. A. Caskey, Thomas Lutman, Ralph E. Knight; W. J. 
Suckow, 1928-1939; A. R. Larson, 1940-1941. 

Alexander: 1897. G. R. Parker, 1909; George LaBounty, Thomas 
Thompson, Jonas Priestley, ‘Thomas Evans, L. A. Moody, M.E., 
A. C. Woodcock, Charles R. Buckwalter, M.E., Albert C. 
Walker, D. M. Jordan, M.E., Frank L. Callender, 1939-1942. 
Federated with Methodists in 1925. 

Algona: 1858. Otis H. Holmes, 1902-1913; Lewis Goddard, J. 
Jasper Jones, Benjamin M. Southgate, W. A. Frazier, Fred J. 
Clark, J. Robert Hoerner, George C. Vance, David R. Martin, 
1938-. 

Allison: 1887. William U. Parks, 1909; Frank Anderson, Ernest J. 
Starr, M.E., Richard S. Haney, Edward A. Lang, O. B. Preston, 
Jesse M. Kauffman, Benjamin B. Hoyt, C. H. Schlesselman, 
1938-1941. Federated with Methodists in 1917. 

Almoral: 1857. “Thomas Couchman, 1911; A. W. Wiggins, Charles 
W. Smith. Disbanded 1923. 

Alton: 1890. William L. Bray, 1910. Changed to Presbyterian, 
IQII. 

eeee 1891. Jacob E. Jansen, 1907; Levi D. Blandford, R. W. 
Jameson. Supplied irregularly from Doon. 

Ames: 1865. William J. Minchin, 1906-1914; Henry K. Hawley, 
1915-1935; Arthur R. McLaughlin: 1935- 1943. Dedicated Octo- 
ber 19, 1930. 

Anamosa: 1846. Charles H. Beaver, 1905; J. Jasper Jones, Ernest 
Evans, David M. Beggs, 1926-1938; Benjamin JT. Schwab, 
Homer E. Dalrymple, 1940-. 

Anamosa, Cass: 1856. William R. Bundy, 1908-1912; W. B. 
Jackson, George Hughes, J. E. Grinnell, 1922. Yoked with 
Anamosa. 

Anita: 1870. Charles E. Cushman, 1908-1913; Harry J. Wilkins, 
W. M. Boaz, A. A. Robertson, John W. Ferner, Robert N. 
Chord, Leora Miars, E. L. Anderson, Thomas Dixon, 1936-1940. 

Ankeny: 1898. Harry W. Shirk, 1911; E. A. Elliott, W. H. 
Webster, A. H. Anderson, Charles M. Pierce, Pearle E. Shult, 
W. S. Stevenson, E. A. Elliott, 1940. Dedicated December 12, 


1938. 
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Arion: 1903. E. Dale Calkins, 1910; Jonas Priestley, Iona Brosius, 
E. Durant, Charles T.. Halbert, Cary S. Calhoun. Supplied 
irregularly, but Sunday School maintained. 

Ashton Chapel: 1914. A. C. Lillie, lic., 1914; Berton Willey, 1917. 
Summer Sunday School. 

Atlantic: 1869. Henry O. Spelman, 1910; P. N. Bennett, James E. 
Ball, Leonard A. Spooner, Ralph B. Noyce, C. William Bast, 
1937-. 

Arthur, Silver Creek: 1886. Supplied irregularly. Disbanded 1938. 

Aurelia: 1883. Robert Huffman, 1911; Charles W. Stark, W. U. 
Parks, George C. Stafford, Edwin Trigg, 1927-. 

Avoca, First: 1870. J. E. Grinnell, 1910-1912; Samuel L. Unger, 
W. E. Sauerman, S. J. Tilden Sloan, Earl A. Remaly, Thomas 
A. Thompson, E. E. Seger, Albert C. Schue, 1939-1942. 

Avoca, German: 1891. Fredrick Woth, 1909; John V. G. Smith, 
August Lemkau, Wm. F. Essig, 1923-1925. Changed to English 
Lutheran, 1934. 


Baring * (Missouri) : Supplied by various ministers. 

Baring, Pleasant Ridge *: 1886. W. M. Sooter, 1931. 

Barnes City *: A. H. Burrows, 1931; D. W. Thompson, V. R. 
Willey, lic., 1940-1942. 

Bassett: 1890. Charles T. Halbert, 1910; G. B. Deacon, C. H. 
Moxie. Supplied from New Hampton. W. B-H. O'Neill, 1939- 
1942 in connection with Ionia. 

Baxter: 1885. S. J. Huffman, 1910; L. E. Gallagher, George 
LaBounty, B. J. Rhodes, Harry J. Wilkins, George A. Ingle, 
B. F. Myers, B. W. Northrop, 1931-1940. David E. Arnold, 
1940-. ; 

Bear Grove: 1874. Wm. Fletcher, 1910; Clinton Reed, Albert 
Lanoue, 1917. Disbanded 1927. 

Belknap: 1874. Dropped 1932. 

Belle Plaine: 1866. Frank E. Henry, 1908; Vinton Lee, George 
Hanna, Robert Tipton, William E. Baldwin, A. H. Anderson, 
Vinton Lee, (second pastorate) 1927; Albert C. Walker, J. 
Irvine Walker, 1938-1943. 

Belle Vista: 1897. Disbanded 1929. 

Bellevue: 1847. Disbanded 1920. 

Belmond: 1867. Byron W. Northrop, 1911; E. Carnell Wilson, 
W. E. Sauerman, Henry Horton, S. W. Leinback, Presby., 
Charles W. Stark, Byron B. Wright, J. H. Mahaffy, Presby., 
A. H. Anderson, C. L. Duxbury, Disc., J. Leslie Leonard, 1940- 
1942. Dedicated September 18, 1938. 

Bentonsport: 1843. Dropped 1914. 

Berlin: 1906. Disbanded, 1912. 
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Berwick: 1886. E. A. Elliott, 1910-1913, Bert Wiley, F. E. 
Stemme, John Wright, C. R. Murrow, Frank Pederson, R. C. 
Calkins, M.E., John Speidell, lic., 1940-. 

Bethel: 1905. C. W. Smith, 1916. Disbanded, 1932. 

Beulah: 1900. Asa C. Lillie, 1912; Wm. M. Kennedy, 1913. Dis- 
banded 1932. 

Big Rock: 1856. George Bryant, Presby., 1914-1923. Disbanded, 
1929. 

Blairsburg: 1891. Walter Metcalf, 1911; W. D. Spiker, C. G. 
Chandler, Benjamin B. Hoyt, R. W. Culbertson, Claude C. 
Hobson, Frank E. Henry, 1936-1942. Dedication, January 3, 
IQI5. 

Blencoe: 1877. Vinton Lee, 1911; Paul R. Reynolds, lic., H. B. 
McClanahan, Morgan P. Jones, 1918-1928; Hugh Thompson, 
lic, W. Ewart Dudley, Glen R. Albro, John L. Kemp, Arnold 
Friesen, 1940-1942.. 

Bondurant: 1891. E. R. McCorkle, 1910; W. H. Schwedler, lic., 
Arthur A. Moore, Bruce Dalton, Charles M. Pierce, E. A. Elliott, 
S. F. Fogdall, sup., F. D. Sawyer, Disc., R. J. Cornell, 1939- 
1942. Rededication, January 13, 1918. 

Brighton, Clay: 1842. Bert L. Richardson, 1911; Stewart H. Smith, 
George H. Hood, J. M. Parks, S. B. Welles, J. E. Grinnell, 
George A. Conrad, Russell Ellinger, lic., 1940-1942. 

Britt, First: 1879. C.S. Marsolf, 1911; John St. A. James, W. U. 
Parks, E. Dale Calkins, 1918-1926; James E. Brereton, sup., 
Benjamin M. Southgate, L. A. Marquardt, W. Ewart Dudley, 
E. Dale Calkins, (Second Pastorate), A. R. Larson, 1940-1943. 

Britt, Scandinavian: 1891. Chas. E. Nelson, 1908; Andrew J. An- 
drewson, Severt M. Andrewson, Ole Thompson, 1923-1929. 
Yoked with Wesley. Joined Luthern Synod — 1929. 

Buckeye: 1893. Herman H. Harris, sup., 1916. Disbanded 1921. 

Buffalo Center: 1892. S. W. Squire, 1910; R. E. Roberts, V. B. 
Hill, C. G. Chandler, Alec Russell, 1923-1929; Ole Thompson, 
N. J. O. Boomgarden, D. H. Farrington, lic., 1937-. 

Burlington: 1838. Naboth Osborne, 1906-1928; Robert B. Blyth, 

’ 1929-1939; Bruce H. Masselink, 1939-. 


Carson, Wheeler Grove *: 1872. L. T. Proctor, 1930. E. Carnell 
Wilson, C. B. Calhoun, J. B. Barnett, 1939-1941. 

Castana, Community: 1886. F. E. Leagur, M.E., 1910; E. Dale 
Calkins, J. E. Jansen, M. E. Rees, W. N. Baker, W. Ewart 
Dudley, Horace Hawthorn, O. B. Anderson, Luth., Oliver M. 
Adams, 1937-1941. Yoked with Blencoe, and with Onawa. 

Castleville: 1891. Burton H. Cheney, 1910; Clyde S. Holland, 
Claude C. Hobson. Yoked with Winthrop. Disbanded 1926. 
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Cedar Falls: 1860. Ernest E. Day, 1909; Otis H. Holmes, Walter 
Metcalf, A. B. McLeod, George F. Barsalou, Floyd D. Reeves, 
Paul W. Zieke, 1937-1942. 

Cedar Rapids, First: 1879. Wilson Denney, 1907-1914; Harry E. 
Harned, 1914-1921; Henry F. Milligan, William A. Lee, Charles 
E. Tower, Nelson C. Dreier, William A. Jacobs, 1939-. Dedica- 
tion July 5, 1930. 

Cedar Rapids, Bethany: 1893. Joseph Thoms, 1911; J. E. Jansen, 
George LaBounty, George E. Lair, Pearle E. Shult, Silas E. 
Wright, James E. Waery, lic., B. O. Bashore, E. Forrest Byers, 
1940-1942. 

Center (Manson): 1882. J. O. Mallory, 1909; R. K. Chapman, 

 G. R. Hull, 1915. Yoked with Manson. Disbanded 1919. 

Centerdale: 1903. Herbert H. Hines, 1909; F. B. Ross, John 
Frederick, Stud., T. B. Homan, Stud. Sup. Disbanded 1939. 

Centerville: 1899. John Hanson, 1908; A. J. Isaakson, J. D. Carl- 
son, Alex E. Nord, F. Eastburg, E. T. Mattson, 1937. Joined 
Swedish Covenent, 1939. 

Central City: 1858. J. Franklin Smith, 1909; Albert E. Pauley, 
J. A. Smith, Albert B. Fickle, Arthur A. Moore, C. V. Lannholm, 
U. G. Lazey, Presby., C. F. Stratton, Presby., Arnold O. Kenyon, 
1938-1941. Federated with Baptists in 1937. 

Chapin: 1858. Mrs. Anna Blandford, 1909-1915; F. H. Anderson, 
Henry F. Horton, Walter Metcalf, E. L. Darley, Alex Russell, 
Herbert Marsh, Presby., Robert Hobson, lic., 1940-1941. Yoked 
with Rockwell. 

Charles City: 1856. William J. Cady, 1908-1912; W. L. Dibble, 
Edwin Booth, Walter Swann, Thomas Anderson, E. W. Huelster, 
Joseph G. Morgan, 1938-. Dedicated, March 12, 1911. 

Cherokee: 1870. W. L. Holley, 1910; Chas. D. Moore, H. Jeptha 
Sealey, Wm. J. Turner, James F. Findlay, Norman E. Lambly, 
1925. Disbanded in 1939. 

Church: 1864. Arnold Kegel, Presby., 1909; Christian H. Hoffman, 
K. W. Schalk, Presby., C. H. Hoffman, (Second Pastorate) 
1932; Henry Marks, Presby., 1938-1944. Yoked with Presby- 
terians in Lansing. 

Cincinnati: 1867. Charles H. Moxie, 1911; John Nelson, Sydney 
Arthur, Elton Wilson, R. M. Sawyer, Presby., 1925-1928. 
Church burned March 11, 1930. 

Clarion: 1872. Julian Olmstead, 1906-1912; Nathan Gist, John T. 
Walker, Paul G. Viehe, H. O. Spelman, Frederick C. Lebert, 
Frank M. Blish, Ralph J. Beebe, 1938-. Dedicated June 6, 1937. 

Clear Lake: 1870. J. R. Henderson, 1909; A. W. Marzolf, George 
E. Plant, Wilbur M. Evans, Archibald W. Sinden, Grant B. 
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Wilder, William B. Milne, Homer E. Blough, J. B. Calhoun, 
1937-1941. 

Clear Lake, Lakeside: 1895. Yoked with Clear Lake and Pioneer. 

Clemons *: 1857. Jesse M. Kauffman, 1930: Evertt Robie, J. Sig 
Stone, C. L. Cleveland, 1940-1942. 

Clinton: 1866. R. T. Jones, 1908-1912; J. L. Blanchard, George 
R. Cady, Harry E. Harned, 1921-1940; Robert E. Bentley, 1940-. 

Clinton, Lyons: 1839. ‘Thomas Campbell, 1910; H. H. Pitzer, 
H. E. Jones, Meth., W. H. Woodfin, Walter Swann, Daniel 
Hogan, A. W. Sinden, 1929; J. Albert Clark, 1933-1942. 

Colesburg: 1846. Charles W. Smith, 1916. Disbanded 1936. 

Columbus Junction, Welsh: 1846. (Formerly Long Creek) Thomas 
Jenkins, 1909-1915; Thomas Evans, Morris Jones, Robert N. 
Chord, 1935-. 

Colwell: 1893. (Formerly Nilesville) Frank Artz, 1912; M. E. 
Rees, Walter A. Swann (Supply), Carrie V. A. Lucas, Byron B. 
Wright, Alec Russell, 1939-. 

Corning: 1870. Charles G. Marshall, 1908-1914; John J. Bayne, 
William C. Miles, Presby., J. E. Condon, Presby., L. C. 
Schroeder, Norman E. Lambly, H. S. Condon, Presby., W. H. 
Guest, Alfred E. Nelson, Presby., 1940-. 

Corning, Fairview *: 1888. Supplied by Students. 

Correctionville: 1891. A. M. Misel, 1910. G. R. Hull, George A. 
McKinley, 1913-1915. Disbanded 1932. 

Council Bluffs, First: 1853. Otterbein O. Smith, 1905-1911; J. 
Twyson Jones, P. N. Bennett, J. L. Blanchared, J. R. Perkins, 
1920-. Dedication September 17, 1911. 

Council Bluffs, Dodge Memorial: 1907. Charles S$. Hanley, 1908- 
1916; J. A. Peterson, Denton E. Cleveland, Nelson W. Wehrhan, 
T. M. Higginbotham, E. Dale Calkins, W. Ewart Dudley, 
1939-. Dedication, March 28, 1926. 

Cresco: 1856. Herbert Hinman, 1906-1911; Wm. A. Bockoven, 
George A. Ingle, Arthur D. Phelps, 1935-1942. Rededication, 
October 3, 1937. 

Creston: 1873. John IT. Walker, 1911-1915; R. Taft Bayne, Clyde 
C. Harris, George E. Mitchell, Paul W. Zieke, Floyd D. Reeves, 
1937-1943. Dedication, June 29, 1924. 

Creston, Pilgrim: 1875. Yoked with Creston; Disbanded 1914. 

Croker: 1901. J. H. Mintier, 1909-1911; M. E. Mahler, Fred G. 
Wangelin. Yoked with Ankeny, and with Polk City. 

Cromwell: 1870. James Kirkwood, 1907-1912; James W. Parks, 
Thomas Williams, Owen Thomas, Samuel L. Unger, Corey S. 
Baird, Charles T. Halbert, E. Carnell Wilson, A. B. Carson, 
Bapt., 1936-1940. 
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Danville: 1839. Wm. H. Bickers, 1910-1914; A. H. Linder, Albert 
H. Smith, V. B. Hill, V. H. Ruring, Walter S$. Snow, Matthew 
Kelley, 1938-1942. Dedication, December 5, 1920. 

Davenport, Edwards: 1839. William J. Suckow, 1910-1913; L. A. 
Parr, Arthur Buckner, Benjamin F’ Martin, Walter H. Upton, 
Robert J. Divine, 1940-. Rededication, December 5, 1920. 

Davenport, Berea: 1909. R. K. Atkinson, 1909-1912; Burton H. 
Cheney, Charles Elliott, W. B-H. O’Neill, Glen Stewart, Evore 
Evans, Irving C. Faust, Loyal M. Wilkinson, 1936-1941. 

Davenport, Peoples: 1922. Branch of Edwards Church. Disbanded 
1927. 

Decorah: 1854. Mahlon Willett, 1896-1922; James P. Burling, 
Ralph B. Noyce, Alfred H. Bartter, 1938-. 

Denmark: 1838. Henry M. Lyman, 1tg9i0-i914; J. H. Barnett, 
Charles L. Owen, Ralph B. Noyce, Sheppard O. Smith, Minor 
M. Gressley, Alvin H. Boettcher, Albert S$. Kilbourn, 1941-. 
Rededication, October 24, 1937. 

Des Moines, Plymouth: 1857. Francis J. Van Horn, 1900-1911; 
J. Edward Kirbye, 1911-1920; Burtis R. McHatton, Presby., 
1921-1929; Stoddard Lane, 1929-1943. Dedication, November 
20, 1927: 

Des Moines, Pilgrim: 1883. John C. Prince, M.E., 1911-1912. 
Disbanded 1912. 

Des Moines, North Park: 1885. T. Orville Douglass, 1910-1916; 
David W. Fletcher, 1917. United with Waveland Park, 1917. 
Des Moines, Greenwood: 1898. James P. Burling, 1907-1923. 

United with Plymouth, 1923. c 

Des Moines, Union: 1903. H.R. Pinckney, 1912; T. M. Brunfield, 
Mark M. Alexander, B. F. White, M. F. Faust, 1923. Dis- 
banded, 1936. 

Des Moines, Waveland Park: 1915. Arthur F. Newell, 1914-1917. 
H. Jeptha Sealey, Wayne L. Waters, 1920-1926. United with 
Plymouth, 1927. 

De Witt: 1842. A. B. Fickle, 1910-1911; J. Franklin Smith, R. K. 
Chapman, D. M. Witham, Miss A. Mabel Mannington, George 
C. Safford, Guy Cox, Bebnitd A. Spooner, 1927-1937; Clarence 
W. Pasco. 1938-1942. 

Dickens: 1894. Charles E. Waudby, 1910; Charles W. Honey, 
George O. Long, Aaron S. Newcomb, W. H. Nye, 1922. (In- 
active ) 

Dinsdale: 1891. William Kennedy, 1910-1913; Henry Horton, 
C. T. Halbert, Seth Huntington, Silas E. Wright, Henry W. 
Tuttle, 1930-1934. Supplied from Traer. (Inactive) 

Doon: 1890. Frank Richardson, 1908-1914; W. D. Witham, Levi 
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D. Blandford, R. W. Jameson, J. F. Kirkwood, Nelson H. May, 
Claude C. Hobson, George LaBounty, Burton H. Cheney, 1937- 
1942. 

Dubuque, 1st: 1839. Henry F. Milligan, 1910-1920; LeRoy A. 
Lippitt, Arthur R. McLaughlin, 1926-1935; Wm. Earl Brehm, 
1935-1941. 

Dubuque, Immanuel: 1868. Herman Ficke, 1868-1912; George L. 
Zocher, S. H. Schwab, G. B. Baumann, J. Nevin Lyerly, 1927- 
1942. Dedication, June 20, 1935. 

Dubuque, Summit: 1890. G. M. Orvis, 1894-1912; J. W. Carson, 
F. A. Zickafoose, W. B. Simmons, E. Frazier Bell, Vinton Lee, 
William B. Kline, Lawrence E. Murphy, 1934-1943. 

Dunlap: 1859. William Gardner, 1910-1911. George Conrad, 
B. W. Burleigh, J. P. Davis, Presby., Cary S$. Colburn, Thos. 
A. Thompson, Alfred A. Wood, Thomas A. Thompson (Second 
Pastorate), 1938-1943. 

Durango: 1848. George Hein, 1906-1912; C. H. Pillasch, Emil B. 
Kaitschuk, F. C. F. Scherriff, Paul C. Bekeschus, 1922. Dis- 
banded 1931. 


Eagle Grove: 1881. Fred E. York, 1905-1912; George E. Plant, 
Lucius M. Pierce, H. Fay Tyler, C. E. Waudby, R. S. Haney, 
Floyd D. Reeves, Albert S. Kilbourn, 1930-1941. 

Earlville: 1859. Thos. B. Couchman, 1911; A. W. Wiggins, W. J. 
Suckow, Charles W. Stark, Arthur W. Miles, Byron B. Wright, 
Archibald W. Sinden, Claude C. Hobson, 1938-1940. 

Eddyville: 1845. John T. Steele, 1910-1912; S. A. Martin, J. L. 
Jones, Albert S. Kilbourn, Paul W. Zieke, David Crockett 
(Sup), Carl W. Hempstead, Jr., lic., 1939-1941. Dedication, 
March 13, 1910. Rededication November 25, 1923. 

Edgewood: 1848. Mrs. C. W. Smith, lic., 1914; Martha A. Nichols, 
lic., Arthur F. Eldridge, R. R. Kratz, C. V. Lannholm, T. R. 
Gray, 1929-1938; Austin B. Eberle, lic., 1938-1940. 

Eldon: 1880: J. H. Skiles, 1909-1915. Chas. C. Williams, J. B. 
Adkins, Levi D. Blandford, Chas. Scofield, J. B. Adkins (Second 
Pastorate), 1925; C. S. Baird, O. W. Lauxmann, E. H. Willey, 
1935-1942. Dedication, October 26, 1930. 

Eldora: 1868. William G. Ramsay, 1908-1918; Albert R. Rice, 
1918-1933. Arthur E. Fish, David Davids, 1939-1944. 

Elkader: 1894. R. G. Heddon, 1911; Isaac Cassel, G. R. Hull, 
Carl W. Hempstead, W. J. Warner, Albert S. Kilbourn, Chas. 
T. Brewster, N. O. Bartholomew, 1936-1941. 

Elliott: 1881. Disbanded 1911. 

Ellsworth, Union: 1902. Edgar L. Morse, 1914-1916; W. H. 
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Welsh, M.E., W. C. Bottom, M.E., A. B. Gedye, M.E. Sup- 
plied by Methodist ministers from Radcliff. 

Emerson, Gomer: 1872. R. J. Thomas, 1911; C. B. Driver, W. A. 
Service, Carl A. Glover (from Red Oak), C. W. Wagner, 
Presby., G. S. Hawkinson, J. B. Barnett, Sup., 1939-. 

Emmetsburg: 1872. James E. Brereton, 1908-1923; William B. 
Kline, Lee W. Barker, J. R. Cornell, George A. Ingle, 1935-. 

Exira, Community: 1P39: N. A. Hollingshead, 1912-1914; Mrs. 
Garvin Getty, W. E. Baldwin, C. E. Henry, Robert N. Chord, 
V. B. Hill, Orland C. Huff, E. Carnell Wilson, Martin Fouts, 
Silas E. Wright, 1940-. 


Fairfield: 1839. Arthur G. Graves, 1908-1911; Arthur F. Newell, 
1912-1914. Disbanded 1924. 

Fairfield, Antioch *: 1875. Supplied. Summer Sunday School. 

Fairfield, Ebenezer *: (Inactive) 

Farmington: 1840. Daniel Phillips, 1911-1916; E. F. Schemmer, 
John H. Walley, Paul P. Jackson, Robert N. Chord, M. A. 
Pierce, Student Supply, G. IT. Farnham, U. B., 1931. Maintains 
Sunday School. 

Farmington, Prospect Grove (Mo.): 1865. Supplied from Farm- 
ington. 

Farnhamville: 1879. Byron W. Northrop, 1906-1911; Russell 
Parker, J. J. Hales, P. C. Packer, Jonas Priestley, Samuel L. 
Unger, Albert C. Woodcock, Benjamin B. Hoyt, G. T. Farnham, 
P. J. Smith, lic., Marvin Williams, Penn §. Chambers, 1940- 
1944. 

Farragut: 1874. John M. Cummings, 1911-1912; Chas C. Smith, 
Horace D. Herr, E. L. Anderson, Benjamin R. Bauman, John 
H. Blough, William Wilson, 1936-1940. 

Fayette: 1855. A. J. Benton, 1908; Charles Sinnett, D. M. Parker, 
1917. (Women’s organization maintained) (Disbanded 1941) 
Ferguson *: 1893. F. M. Strange, 1929; Herman A. Crawford, 

John A. Caskey, Paul Middleton, F.E., 1940-1941. 

Floris, Behlehem *: 1865. Supplied from Eldon. 

Fonda, Community: 1926 (Methodist and Presbyterian Federation 
became Congregational in 1926). E. A. Lang, 1926-1929; Wil- 
liam Wilson, Irving C. Faust, Rufus K. Derry, 1939-1941. 

Fontanelle: 1858. D. H. Howry, 1910-1912; D. W. Blakely, C. N. 
Sinnett, Owen Thomas, H. A. Dettmers, Otto W. Lauxmann, 
George TI’. Noyce, Silas E. Wright, A. A. Moore, 1939-1940. 

Fontanelle, Pleasant Grove; 1881. Yoked with Fontanelle. 

Forest City: 1871. E. F. Clark, U. B., 1911-1912; T. B. Couchman, 
W. J. Suckow, E. Carnell Wilson, E. M. Paulson, George F. 
Barsalou, 1939-. Rededication January 20, 1925. 
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Fort Atkinson: 1867. George Hein, 1911-1916; F. C. F. Scherff, 
1916-1919. (Working with local Methodist Church) 

Fort Dodge: 1856. Nelson W. Wehrhan, 1909-1913; William A. 
Minty, Warren W. Pickett, Peter Young, LeRoy A. Lippitt, H. 
Lee Jacobs, 1938-. Dedication April 22, 1917. 


Galt: 1883. C. W. Davis, 1913; G. B. Deacon, Ionia Brosius, C. T. 
Halbert, L. A. Marquardt, George LaBounty, Albert S. Kil- 
bourn, 1932-1941. 

Gardiner: 1911. Supplied from Perry. Dedication June 20, 1915. 
Disbanded 1924. 

Garner: 1891. Wm. E. Sauerman, 1910-1912; J. F. Owen, P. C. 
Packer, George Baker, A. W. Wiggins, Arthur F. Newell, L. B. 
Foster, U.B., J. T. Walsh, A. Clark Selby ; W. L. Dibble, Supply, 
1934. Disbanded 1937. 

Gaza, Community: 1897. Mary Page Wright, 1910-1913; W. E. 
Baldwin, W. M. Kennedy, C. V. Lannholm, L. B. Foster, N. A. 
Hollingshead, M.E., Robert N. Chord, C. N. McMillin, M.E., 
A. A. Howe, M.E., J. M. Howdeshell, 1938-1942. 

Gem Point: 1889. James Davies, 1910; Sydney Arthur, G. W. 
Gasque, C. H. Basham, 1919. (Yoked with Orient) Disbanded 
1929. 

Gilbert: 1880. A. J. Wolf, 1909-1911; W. B. Pardum, William 
Wilson, Henry L. Wissler, E. L. Anderson, C. W. Daives, J. P. 
Himmel, Alec Russell, J. O. Smith, 1940-1943. 

Gilman; 1870. EF. B. Palmer, lic.,.1911-1912; V. B. Hill; H. B. 
Gebhart, J. J. G. Graham, J. Nevin Lyerly, J. A. Caskey, Alfred 
H. Bartter, R. H. Supplee, M.E., M. T. Mendenhall, Fr., 
Herman Crawford, C. L. Duxbury, Disc., 1939-1944. Dedica- 
tion, December 21, 1914. 

Givin: 1861. Lloyd Williams, 1900-1923; C. D. Mattix, U.B., 
1929-1944. 

Glenwood: 1856. R. W. Burton, 1909-1911; Ira D. Stone, F. W. 
Long, Edwyn Evans, Thomas Evans, Frank C. Gonzales, Eliza- 
beth Carlyon, LeRoy A. Lippitt, F .W. Long (Second pastorate), 
1934-. 

Good Hope: 1891. Yoked with Nevinville. Disbanded 1915. 

Gowrie: 1875. J. A. Caksey, 1910-1916; H. C. Todd, George 
Hughes, C. H. Pillasch, H. D. Richmond, B. B. Hoyt, 1928. 
Disbanded 1939. 

Grand River: 1868. A. C. Lillie, lic., 1911-1912; W. M. Kennedy, 
C. W. Basham, 1915-1920. 

Grandview: 1857. Samuel E. Eells, 1909-1911; W. B. Jackson, 
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A. G. Washington, William Vater, William Hainsworth, C. G. 
Lewis, 1931. (Changed to Community Church) 

Gravity, Oak Hill *: Supplied from Gravity. 

Green Island: 1888. C. V. Lannholm, 1909-1911; W. T. McLeod, 
D. W. Phillips, A. H. Smith, A. A. Moore, J. Robert Hoerner, 
R. T. Rewoldt, B. B. Hoyt, C. V. White, Presby., Samuel 
Garvin, Presby., 1938-1941. (Yoked with Miles; supplied by 
students from Dubuque, Seminary. ) 

Green Mountain: 1857. Leroy E. Gallagher, 1909-1913; George 
F. Barsalou, H. B. Gebhart, W. J. Warner, J. L. Emrich, L. A. 
Marquardt, M. McGlashing, R. E. Cook, Ross S$. Mills, 1933-. 
Rededication March 15, 1937. 

Greenville: 1905. Disbanded in 1909; revived in 1914. C. D. 
Bessmer, lic., 1914; G. B. Deacon, Jesse W. Foster, A. H. Sonius, 
Milton E. White, Peter Friesen, 1938-1941. Rededication De- 
cember 9, 1928. 

Grinnell: 1855. Percival F. Marston, 1911-1914; Edward W. 
Cross, 1915-1925; Edward F. Bosworth, W. W. Bolt, Robert 
W. Inglis, 1931-1939; Leland W. Mann, 19309-. 

Grinnell, Chester Center: 1865. Henry L. Wissler, 1907-1915; S. 
Bryant Welles, James A. Smith, Henry L. Wissler, (second 
pastorate) 1922-1933; I. G. Wilkins, M.E., George LaBounty, 
W. B. Wilson, 1938-. 


Hampton: 1857. James Thompson, 1905-1918; Walter Metcalf, 
Frank Blakemore, William J. Drew, Harold L. Michael, H. Lee 
Jacobs, David M. Beggs, 19309-. 

Hamburg, Lone Chapel *: Supplied occasionally. 

Hanford: 1889. Wm. M. Kennedy, 1914-1916; Mrs. Ada S. 
Anderson, 1917-1920. 

Harlan: 1871. John L. Blanchard, 1909-1912; F. W. Long, H. 
Jeptha Sealey, J. Merle Evans, Walter Metcalf, C. William 
Bast, Maxwell L. Van Wagenen, 1937-1943. 

Harmony: 1891. C. E. Waudby, lic., 1910-1913; Charles W. 
Honey, lic., George O. Long, 1915. (Yoked with Dickens and 
Greenville) 

Hartwick: 1875. Hudson H. Pittman, 1910-1913; C. E. Waudby, 
C. G. Chandler, A. T. Eldridge, B. W. Northrop, Harold W. 
Putney, F. M. Strange, A. A. Moore, Robert B. Rubart, Forrest 
A. Moore, lic., 1940-1942. Dedication November 10, 1912. 

Harvey: 1896. V. A. Carlton, 1906-1913; S. J. Huffman, T. B. 
Couchman, 1915-1917. Yoked with Rowan. Disbanded 1923. 

Hawarden, Associated: 1883. Arthur W. Miles, 1911-1913; A. F. 
Eldridge, Albert R. Hyatt, William Vance, Edwin Booth, C. E. 
Tower, J. S. Smith, Presby., R. J. Cornell, Thomas H. Harding, 
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1934-1941. Dedication September 12, 1920. Associated with 
Presbyterians in 1920. 

Hickory Grove: 1867. Disbanded 1917. 

Hiteman: 1895. Frank S. Artz, 1909-1911; A. C. Lillie, John R. 
Walley. Disbanded 1930. 

Hornick: 1913. Eugene C. Ford, 1913-1914; S. B. Welles, Allen 
C. Bartlett, G. R. McKeith, E. Durant, 1919-1920. Dedication 
June 3, 1914. Disbanded 1930. 

Humboldt: 1871. Horace D. Herr, 1905-1917; H. O. Spelman, 
Grant B. Wilder, Thomas Lutman, 1927-1937; Home E. Blough, 
W. Clark Williams, 1940-. 

Humeston: 1901.. Nathan Gist, 1909-1911; D. H. Howry, C. W. 
Davis, Ray Eckerson, J. L. McCorison, 1924-1926. Disbanded 


1938. 


Independence: 1868. ‘Thos. B. Couchman, 1908-1911; Stewart H. 
Smith. Disbanded 1918. 

Independence, Gatesville: 1886. C. C. Hobson, 1924-1925. (Pleas- 
ant Prairie) (Yoked also with Winthrop) Disbanded 19209. 
Ionia: 1889. C. T. Halbert, 1910-1911; G. B. Deacon, C. H. 
Moxie, O. S. Grinnell, J. H. Geiser, lic., Frank S. Artz, Alden 
A. Read, lic., C. T. Halbert (Second pastorate), R. C. Long- 

fellow, Bapt., William B-H. O’Neill, 1939-1942. 
Iowa City: 1856. J. Iwyson Jones, 1908-1912; Wayne L. Waters, 
Ira J. Houston, 1915-1932; Llewelyn A. Owen, 1932-1941. 
Iowa City, Welsh: 1846. (Formerly Old Man’s Creek) John W. 
Williams, Presby., 1910-1913; John M. Jones, C. H. Moxie. 
Supplied by students from Iowa City. 

Iowa Falls: 1856. William Hardcastle, 1907-1911; C. William 
Bast, Charles E. Cushman, 1920-1940; Nelson I. Baxter, 1940-. 
Dedication March 2, 1924. 


Jackson: 1891. (Yoked with Central City). J. Franklin Smith, 
1909-1911; A. E. Pauley, James A. Smith, U.B., 1913. Dis- 
banded 1923. 

Jewell: 1883. F. E. Carter, 1911-1912; W. H. Gifford, R. G. 
Heddon, A. R. Hyatt, E. L. Darley, G. A. McKinley, M. B. 
Phillips, M.E., Jonas Priestley, F. F. Stover, C. L. Duxbury, 
Disc., E. G. McDaniels, Kenneth McDaniels, lic., 1939-1941. 

Johnston, Federated: 1917. John Wright, 1919; E.-A. Elliott, C. E. 
Waudby, W. L. Cannon, M.E., R. J. Cornell, H. W. Lambert, 
R. E. Hodgson, M.E., 1939-1941. 


Keck: 1891. Jacob E. Jansen, rg11-1914; E. F. Clark, 1915-1917. 
Disbanded 1920. 
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Kelley: 1876. Wm. J. Minchin (from Ames), 1911-1912; Anton 
T. Boisen, D. C. Violet, lic., M. C. Alexander, L. F. Lair, lic., 
E. L. Anderson, S. J. Huffman, Floyd T. Newbourgh, 1937- 


1941. 

Kellogg: 1868. Disbanded 1916. 

Keokuk: 1854. George C. Williams, 1906-1914; Frank G. Beardsley, 
F. W. Long, 1917-1929; Arthur E. Fish, O. L. Curl, Ralph A. 
Holmes, 1940-. Dedication October 25, 1908. 

Keokuk, Sandusky *: 1858. Supplied from Keokuk since 1931. 

Keosauqua: 1844. Charles E. Perkins, 1896-1911; H. J. Wilkins, 
C. E. Perkins (Second pastorate), 1913; James Hedges, Paul P. 
Jackson, M. A. Pearce, Student Supply; L. A. Lippitt, George 
McMican, sup., 1939. 

Kingsley : 1886. Joseph Steele, Jr.. 1910-1915; V. H. Ruring, 
George LaBounty, L. C. Schroeder, S. J. Tilden Sloan, Paul G. 
Viehe, Lester T. Proctor, L. E. Olson, 1940-1942. 

Knoxville: 1894. S. J. Geddes, 1911-1916. Disbanded 1921. 


Lacona, Otter Creek *: (Inactive) 

Lake View: 1890. Alec Russell, 1913-1916; T. M. Higginbotham, 
L. W. Wiltberger, S. E. Surface, U.B., W. A. Bump, H. A. 
Dettmers, G. A. McKinley, L. F. Jones, 1938-1941. 

LaMoille, Community: 1886. Noel J. Breed, lic., 1911-1912; 
George LaBounty, H. F. Horton, C. V. Lannholm, G. T. 
Farnham, U.B., E. R. Carey, lic., R. K. Youngdahl, sup., Milton 
E. White, 1939-1940. 

Larchwood: 1886. ‘Thomas Thompson, 1908-1911; W. A. Hansen, 
D. M. Simpson, M.E., Frank Richardson, H. B. McClanahan, 
Jonas Priestley, Henry L. Blair, T. H. Harding, William Pates, 
Sherman H. Herbert, 1940-1941. Dedication, January 16, 1910. 

Lawler: 1871. G. C. Summers, 1912-1913; George Meyer, M.E., 
W. H. Gifford. Yoked with Waucoma. Disbanded 1938. 

LeGrand *: 1858. Mrs. Sarah M. Piper, 1930-. 

Letts, Oak Grove *: 1900. E. H. Willey, 1933; Robert Roberts, 
Bapt., 1933. 

LeMars: 1871. Morley O. Lambly, 1911-1915; Joseph Steele, Jr., 
John T.. Walker, Arthur W. Miles, 1922-1925. Disbanded 1926. 

Lewis: 1855. B. F. Meyers, 1909-1918; S. L. Unger, W. E. Bald- 
win, Charles W. Stark, C. C. Hobson, Noel P. Orcutt, lic., 
1939-1941. 

Linden *: 1892. Robert B. Rubart, 1933-1936. 

Linden, Shiloh *: 1894. Yoked with Linden. Robert B. Rubart, 
R. J. Cornell, Rowland L. Carlson, 1939-1941. 

Lincoln: 1888. Yoked with Polk City. Disbanded 1914. 

Linn Grove: 1891. Yoked with Bondurant. Disbanded 1933. 
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Little Rock: 1893. E. Carnell Wilson, 1910-1913; G. R. Hull, 
1913-1914. Disbanded 1924. 

Luzerne: 1899. Anton Paulu, 1903. No church building; Organ- 
ization dissolved. 


McGregor: 1857. Samuel T. Kidder, 1909-1912; Alexander E. 
Cutler, 1912-1921; Arthur M. S. Stook, J. Franklin Parsons, 
Jonas Priestley, J. Franklin Parsons (Second pastorate), 1934- 


1941. 

McIntire: 1868. Yoked with Riceville. Disbanded 1927. 

Madison County, First: 1884. Asa C. Lilly, lic., 1911-1912; Wm. 
M. Kennedy, 1913; Yoked with Madison County, Fellowship. 

Madison County, Fellowship: 1901. (As above) 

Madrid: 1856. Clarence Defur, 1927-1935; Alfred H. Bartter, 
Frederick Cooper, 1939-1942. 

Madrid, Garden Prairie: 1870. John L. Martin, 1910-1912; D. C. 
Violet, lic., M. C. Alexander, Wm. Wolcott, H. C. Todd, P. E. 
Shult, 1930-. 

Magnolia: 1855. J. Thompson Baker, Presby., 1911-1912; P. B. 
West (Second pastorate), 1915-1919. Disbanded 1926. 

Manchester, Community: 1856. J. Frank Moore, 1908-1915; W. J. 
Suckow, H. L. Goughnour, J. F. Moore (Second pastorate), 
1921-1936; George Winters, W. A. Frazier, Robert J. Watson, 
1940-. Dedication, September 12, 1920. 

Manson: 1868. Ira O. Mallory, 1909-1911; R. K. Chapman, G. R. 
Hull, Burton E. Marsh, R. W. Cross, Edward A. Lang, C. G. 
Ellinger, Glenn R. Albro, 1939-1941. 

Maquoketa: 1843. W. D. Lewis, 1909-1912; V. H. Ruring, Joseph 
G. Morgan, A. W. Sinden, George F. Barsalou, 1929-1939; 
Francis C. Snyder, 1939-1941. Rededication, December 23, 1917. 

Marengo, Genoa Bluff: 1856. "Thomas Thompson, 1911-1912; Wm. 
Fletcher, C. W. Davis, J. M. Whitehead, John H. Roger, Robert 
N. Chord, Charles W. Stark, 1936-1939. Disbanded 1941. 

Marion: 1848. J. Jasper Jones, 1909-1912; G. A. McKinley, E. F. 
Clark, Mandus Barrett, George Hanna, Wm. R. Lloyd, H. E. 
Carlson, M.E., J. E. Alcock, H. O. Allen, 1932-1937; Clarence 
G. Ellinger, R. C. Swisher, 1940-1941. 

Marshalltown: 1868. Benjamin F. Martin, 1910-1923; Willis K. 
Williams, E. Milton Grant, Benjamin J. Trickey, 1934-. Dedi- 
cation, April 5, 1914. | 

Mason City: 1858. Charles E. Tower, 1907-1912; J. W. Welsh, 
William J. Minchin, William L. Dibble, 1918-1934; A. S. 
Carlson, Roy C. Helfenstin, 1938-. 

Mason City, Plymouth: 1909. Edgar J. Penney, 1910-1912. Dis- 
banded 1912. 
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Mason City, Hanford: 1889. (See Hanford) 

Miles, Federated: 1879. W. A. Wiggins, 1909-1911; George Baker, 
J. H. Skiles, J. W. Bonnell, Robert J. Horner, (Federated with 
Methodists, 1929); Frank A. Courtney, M.E., Virgil Grant, 
M.E., A. C. Schue, G. H. Goodrick, M.E., Ernest J. Starr, 
M.E., 1940-. 

Milford, Federated: 1888. John M. Turner, 1909-1911; G. N. 
Gillett, George Baker, W. H. Kent, 1917-1923; W. E. Leake, 
M.E., Theodore Jorgenson, L. N. Moody, M.E., Waldo S. 
Richards, Wayne E. Stauffer, M.E., Glenn R. Albro, Jesse C. 
Korthal, 1938-1942. Federated with Methodists, 1924. 

Minden: 1891. Peter J. Thiel, 1907-1911; William Loose, Gustav 
B. Baumann, Benjamin R. Bauman, John P. Wagner, E. H. 
Buschmann, Gustav B. Baumann (Second pastorate), 1940-. 

Mitchell: 1857. George W. McNary, lay., 1911-1913; O. M. Van- 
Swearingen, H. S. Stafford, M.E., E. E. Anderson, 1931. (In- 
active ) 

Mitchellville: 1878. Pliny H. Fisk, 1907-1912; S. L. Unger, S. A. 
Martin, J. A. Caskey, E. L. Darly, H. J. Thornton, A. E. 
George, M.E., Loyal M. Wilkinson, Carl W. Hempstead, 1936- 
1940. 

Montezuma, Forest Home *: 1855. (Inactive) 

Monona: 1855. W. E. King, 1910-1911; George W. Meek, H. B. 
Hall, L. W. Wiltberger, E. L. Darley, 1920. Disbanded 1921. 
Monticello: 1860. Merle A. Breed, 1904-1913; Charles E. Cush- 
man, 1913-1920; Wm. P. Ames, G. W. McNary, Samuel G. 

Gutensohn, 1930-1941. 

Montour, Federated: 1855. George Sprague, M.E., 1910-1911; 
J. B. Adkins, W. H. Webster, H. S. Stafford, W. H. Gifford, 
Pearly E. Shult, Jesse J. Beach, lic., S. C. Bretnall, M.E., R. M. 
Gadow, M.E., Francis M. Strange, 1936-1941. Federated with 
Methodist, 1930. 

Moorland: 1877. James Merritt, lay., 1909-1911; Geo. J. Simpson, 
lic., Jos. T. Whitney, M.E., G. B. Deacon, W. S. Holland, C. H. 
Pillasch, Wayne H. Burch, Arthur G. Peterson, M.E., W. M. 
Hubbard, M.E., M. L. Sunderlin, M.E., 1937-1941. Dedication, 
August 6, 1931. 

Mount Pleasant: 1841. Glenn H. Putnam, 1910-1913; H. H. 
Hines, lic., D. S. Steabler, George C. Safford, Mrs. L. D. Bland- 
ford, Henry J. Wilkins, 1922-1929; David E. Thomas, M. C. 
Latta, 1939-1941. Dedication, September I0, I9I1I. 

Moville, Federated: 1885. Wm. P. Beggs, 1909-1911; F. G. Elwick, 
M.E., L. M. Moody, M.E., B. W. Riner, M.E., Joseph Pickers- 
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gill, M.E., Roy H. Cox, M.E., T. E. Hoon, M.E., Charles R. 
Yeager, M.E., 1939-1943. Federated with Methodists, 1913. 

Murray, Pleasant Valley *: 1880. (Inactive) 

Muscatine, First: 1843. Arthur S. Henderson, 1910-1912; Arthur 
G. Graves, Edmund M. Vittum, W. A. Hainsworth, R. W. 
Merrifield, William B. Milne, 1935-1942. 

Muscatine, German: 1854. Carl A. Dettmers, 1904-1912; S. H. 
Schwab, Phillip A. Delaport, Herman Eisener, C. H. Pillasch, 
Richard Hilkerbaumer, 1923-1929. Disbanded 1931. 

Muscatine, Mulford: 1909. M. H. Thomlinson, 1908-1912; Fred 
G. Wangelin, Newton Moore, David E. Jones, C. W. Hemp- 
stead, 1923-1932; John H. Blough, D. R. Anderson, Evang., 
Milton E. White, 1940-. 


Nashua: 1866. Ray Eckerson, 1910-1913; B. W. Burleigh, C. E. 
Weidner, Edward Lee, George T. Hanna, Joseph L. Mc- 
Corison, William H. Kent, Frederick L. Hanscom, R. Cary 
Hufstader, 1940-. Dedication, March 28, 1915. 

Nashua, ‘“‘Little Brown Church”: 1855. Supplied from Nashua until 
1929, when W. H. Kent became pastor; then F. L. Hanscom in 
1940-. 

Nevenville: 1858. James Davies, 1910-1911. Disbanded 1915. 

Newburg: 1880. Henry L. Wissler, 1908-1915; S. C. Schaffer, 
J. A. Smith, W. B. Wilson, 1920; S. O. Smith, W. B. Wilson 
(Second pastorate), 1928-1937; Wendell Hayes, 1938; C. Elliott 
Gardner, 1940-1941. 

Newell: 1872. Arthur Prior, 1909-1911; James E. Holden, Ernest 
Goudge, C. E. Weidner, Ernest H. Peatfield, Thomas M. Hig- 

- ginbotham, Everett Robie, Marvin Williams, 1940-1942. 

New Hampton: 1858. W. Alfred Cave, 1910-1912; Burton E. 
Marsh, W. D. Spiker, 1919-1941. 

New Hampton, German: 1874. George Hein, 1911; F. C. F. 
Scherff, 1916-1918. United with English Church in 1920. 

Newton: 1856. George H. Kemp, 1910-1914; George C. Williams, 
1914-1930; J. Irvine Walker, E. A. Ramige, Frank M. Blish, 
1938-1943. Dedication, May 5, 1918. 

Newton, Wittemberg: 1865. Robert F. Lavender, 1903-1912; Ross 
S. Mills, 1912-1933; W. Clark Williams, 1935-1940. 

Nora Springs: 1857. Daniel W. Blakely, 1910-1912. Disbanded 


1913. 

Oakland: 1881. B. J. Rhodes, 1909-1912; R. W. Burton, R. S. 
Wienland, Presby., J. L. Blanchard, B. F. Meyers, R. W. 
Roberts, George W. Crosby, T. B. Lindsay, Presby., W. E. 
Sauerman, E. A. Ramige, Orland C. Huff, 1936-. 
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Ocheyedan: 1888. George E. Brown, 1911-1913; H. F. Banks, lic., 
C. B. Lannholm, Iona Brosius, A. E. Eldridge, H. C. Todd, 
A. C. Woodcock, C. H. Hoffman, William Pates, 1940-1942. 

Ogden: 1869. S. L. Unger, 1910-1911; W. E. Sauerman, D. W. 
Blakely, A. W. Wiggins, 1922-1925. Disbanded 1936. 

Olds: 1854. Andrew Heddle, 1910-1912; A. R. Hyatt, A. H. 
Smith, W. A. Hanson, T. S. Cleworth, lic., T. Richardson Gray, 
Carrie V. A. Lucas, James E. Waery, lic., Alvin H. Boettcher, 
Arthur L. Upton, 1938-1940. 

Onawa: 1858. Vinton Lee, 1908-1911; Theodore Jorgenson, W. J. 
Turner, J. Calvin Treat, George Winters, Ernest Evans, Oliver 
M. Adams, 1931-1940; Saul Miller, 1940-1942. 

Orchard: 1877. Mark Williams, 1909-1911; Frank 8. Artz, Henry 
F. Horton, M. E. Rees, J. N. Lyerly, Alden A. Read, lic., Paul 
Smith, Stiles Lessly, 1937-. Church supplied from Osage. 

Orient: 1881. James Davies, 1910-1911; Sydney Arthur, lic., G. W. 
Gasque, C. W. Basham, 1918-1935; W. S. Stevenson, Silas E. 
Wright, 1938-1940. 

Orient, Grand River: 1868. Dropped from Roll i in 1941. 

Orient, Hill of Zion *: 1879. O. V. Rector, 1928-1935. (Since 
1935 yoked with Orient.) 

Osage: 1858. Herbert O. Allen, 1906-1917; Bertram Willoughby, 
J. Irvine Walker, J. N. Lyerly, Arthur E. Fish, Nelson C. Dreier, 
Stiles Lessly, 1933-. 

Oskaloosa: 1844. J. B. Adkins, 1908-1911; Alfred Cave, Wayne L. 
Waters, F. T. Mayer-Oakes, Frank R. Hamilton, J. Q. Mayne, 
Nelson I. Baxter, 1936-1940. Dedication May 16, 1915. 

Osterdock: 1904. Disbanded 1932. 

Otho: 1855. Charles Chambers, 1909-1911; Fred H. Rawlinson, 
John Duncan, C. W. Davis, Henry C. Todd, C. G. Chandler, 
Robert N. Chord, W. H. Burch, Edward A. Lang, 1938-. 

Oto, Federated: 1896. Wade Pickney, 1910-1911; A. C. Delapp. 
M.E., H. E. Jones, M.S. (Federated with Methodists — and 
supplied by M.E. Ministers. ) 

Ottumwa, First: 1846. Robert Locke, 1907-1911; Malcom Dana, 
William G. Ramsay, 1918-1928; J. E. Willis, David Crockett, 
John H. Blough, 1938-1943. 

Ottumwa, Swedish: 1880. Henry Ek. S.M., 1910-1913; E. H. 
Skoogland, G. A. Bjork, J. T. Johnson, E. O. Carlson, A. W. 
Segergren, 1927-1929. 

Ottumwa, Plymouth: 1884. W. D. Spiker, 1910-1914; B. J. Rhodes, 
William Wilson, Norman E. Lambly, R. E. Kauffman, O. B. 
Preston, A. J. Spacht, 1938-1941. 
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Parkersburg: 1869. J. W. Bonnell, 1911-1918; Byron W. North- 
rop, Charles H. Pillasch, R. W. Cross, John A. Caskey, Malcolm 
F. Miller, Albert R. Rice, 1935-. Dedication April 28, 1918. 

Percival, Federated: 1861. Jessie G. Heath, 1918-1919; Elizabeth 
Carlyon, Clark Howard, M.E., Luther Nelson, Bapt., 1940-1941. 
Federated with Baptists and Methodists. 

Perry: 1883. B. W. Burleigh, 1908-1913; W. A. Briggs, C. F. 
Sheldon, C. William Bast, Peter Jacobs, Arthur E. Jervis, J. 
Irvine Walker, 1936-1938. Disbanded in 1940. 

Peterson: 1882. P. A. Pepperdine, 1910-1912; Chas. C. Williams, 
James Rowe, Newton Moore, E. Carnell Wilson, M. J. Cameron, 
James McInnis, Presby., C. W. Hyde, Presby., 1933-1941. Dedi- 
cation, July 22, 1928. 

Pioneer: 1896. Yoked with Lakeside. Eli Austin, 1910-1911; Syd- 
ney Arthur, lic., George C. Plant, James Rowe, Wm. M. Ken- 
nedy, 1916-1917. Disbanded July 22, 1928. 

Polk City: 1858. James H. Mintier, 1910-1911; Arthur E. Hall, 
A. E. Beale, Bapt., E. A. Moore, U.B., Walter C. Berggren, 
1923-. Rededication 1928. 

Popejoy: 1895. Disbanded 1939. 

Postville: 1856. F. W. Pease, 1906-1911; John F. Childress, L. A. 
Wiltberger, J. A. Saathoff, Presby., 1921. Federated with Meth- 
odists ; then Federation changed to Presbyterian, 1922. 

Prairie City: 1868. William C. North, 1909-1912. Disbanded 
IQI3. 

Preston: 1856. Charles Van Auken, 1911-1912; T. R. Gray, C. E. 
Waudby, Leonard A. Spooner, A. A. Moore, J. Robert Hoerner, 
B. B. Hoyt, J. A. Atkins, M.E., Albert C. Schue, George H. 
Goodrick, M.E., Ernest J. Starr, M.E., 1940-. 

Primghar: 1888. Lucius M. Pierce, 1907-1912; B. J. Rhodes, 
Walter M. Swann, L. M. Pierce (Second pastorate), 1921; 
W. H. Nye, Harold L. Michaels, James Alcock, Ralph J. Beebe, 
1930-1939; Newton W. Klooze, 1939-1941. 


Quasqueton: 1853. C. W. Basham, 1910-1915; M. C. Alexander, 
George E. Lair, Samuel L. Unger, 1930. Disbanded 1938. 


Redfield, Union Chapel *: 1856. Robert B. Rubart, 1933. 

Red Oak: 1870. George E. Wood, 1911-1912; Royal J. Mont- 
gomery, Allen L. Eddy, Carl A. Glover, Grant B. Wilder, 1927- 
1938; Robert A. Edgar, 1939-1941. Dedication December 19, 
1916. . 

Reinbeck: 1877. Archibald W. Sinden, 1909-1918; C. M. Pierce, 
A. W. Sinden (Second pastorate), 1920-1923; A. M. Stook, 
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Philo G. Noon, Ludwig Emigholz, Robert C. Hufstader, 1933- 
1940; Alvin H. Boettcher, 1940-. 

Riceville: 1858. John St. Aubyn James, 1910-1912; C. W. Hemp- 
stead, 1913-1920; James L. Jones, August D. Mohr, J. W. 
Bonnell, 1925-1933; Jonas Priestley, Thomas Dixon, 1940-1942. 

Riceville, Saratoga: 1891. Supplied from Riceville. 

Rockford: 1858. P. E. Wells, 1911-1912; F. C. Bliss, M. O. 
Lambly, Mandus Barrett, S. O. Smith, Samuel L. Unger, 1925- 
1928. Disbanded 1941. 

Rock Rapids: 1878. George E. Evans, 1910-1912; Harry Evans, 
Arthur Richards, Paul G. Viehe, Stewart H. Smith, Leonard A. 
Spooner, Carl P. Bast, 1924-1940; Homer E. Blough, 1940-1943. 

Rockwell: 1873. Levi D. Blandford, 1908-1915; Frank Anderson, 
H. F. Horton, E. L. Darley, Alec Russell, Herbert Marsh, 
Presby., Charles F. Martin, lay., 1940-1942. Has been yoked 
with Chapin. 

Rodney: 1893. A. H. Raven, 1912-1913; E. Dale Calkins, S. B. 
Welles, Iona Brosius, J. E. Jansen, 1921-1922. Yoked with 
Oto 1940. 

Rossie: 1937. Yoked with Greenville. 

Rowan: 1890. V. A. Carlton, 1906-1913; S. J. Huffman, Thos. B. 
Couchman, J. W. Bonnell, C. T. Halbert, L. A. Marquardt, 
George LaBounty, G. T. Farnham, Floyd H. Nelson, Disc., John 
K. Arnot, 1939-1942. 

Runnells: 1893. H.M. Peterson, Bapt., 1909-1913; David Jopling, 
Harry F. Banks, C. E. Waudby, L. M. Wilkinson, U.B., 1929- 
1933. 

Ryan, Golden: 1869. Milo J. P. Thing, 1907-1913; A. B. Fickle, 
George LaBounty, A. A. Moore, 1927-1937; E. F. McClain, lic., 
1939-1941. 


Sabula: 1845. C. V. Lannholm, 1910-1912; W. T. MacLeod, 
David M. Phillips, Edwin R. Evans, H. A. Smith, 1919. Dis- 
banded, 1939. _ 

Salem: 1855. Wm. T. Butcher, 1907-1911; V. H. Ruring, O. G. 
Misamore, I. R. Gray, Corvin D. Vincent, C. T. Halbert, M. J. 
A. Dalrymple, lic., Robert B. Rubart, Gerald G. Hallauer, 1939- 
1942. 

Sergeants Bluff: 1876. Disbanded 1914. 

Sheldon: 1872. C. M. Westlake, 1908-1913; John E. McClain, — 
Herbert O. Allen, 1917-1926; Edwin Booth, H. E. Lacy, | 
Thomas Lutman, 1937-. 

Shell Rock: 1891. James J. Watson, 1908-1911; Pliny H. Fisk, 
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Anna M. Blandford, William Graham, M.E., 1929-1935. Dis- 
banded 1936. 

Shenandoah: 1877. Wm. J. Turner, 1908-1915; Walter Ferris, 
Hudson H. Pittman, LeRoy A. Lippitt, 1924-1931; Peter Jacobs, 
1931-1938; Allen Keedy, 1938-1943. 

Sibley: 1872. Frank E. Henry, 1911-1912; C. M. Westlake, J. 
Franklin Parsons, John A. Hughes, Paul P. Jackson, 1928-1939; 
Everett Robie, Lester IT. Proctor, 1940-. 

Silver Creek: 1886. J. E. Jansen, 1911-1912; F. H. Rawlinson, 
E. F. Clark, 1915. Disbanded 1938. : 

Sioux City, First: 1857. Wallace M. Short, 1910-1915; Charles E. 
‘Tower, 1915-1923; John H. Andress, 1923-1931; George C. 
Pullman, 1931-. Dedication, March 31, 1918. 

Sioux City, Mayflower: 1887. Harley R. Core, 1910-1912; W. H. 
Elfring, W. H. Harding, Ernest Goudge, Joseph Steele, Jr., 
1918-1937; Walter W. Witt, 1937-. Dedication, June 22, 1924. 

Sioux City, North Riverside: 1893. William Wilson, 1909-1912; 
John E. Kroonemeyer, Alec Russell, W. A. Peterson, F. W. 
Leavitt, 1929. Dedication, June 5, 1927. Merged with Meth- 
odists, 1930. 

Sioux Rapids: 1875. O. D. Moon, 1911-1912; E. Carnell Wilson, 
J. A. Smith, J. E. Holden, T. M. Higginbotham, Edward W. 
Willcox, 1924-1930; Alfred H. Bartter, B. T. Schwab, Irving 
C. Faust, 1939-. Dedication, September 16, 1928. 

Sloan: 1879. Thomas E. Lewis, 1911-1917; A. F. Newell, William 
Wilson, 1920-1930; George E. Meyer, Homer F. Perry, 1940- 


44. 

Somers: 1897. Byron W. Northrop, 1907-1911; G. R. Parker, J. J. 
Hales, P. C. Packer, 1916. Supplied mostly from Gowrie and 
Farnhamville. Disbanded 1924. 

South English, Plank ‘Township: 1892. Formerly German Town- 
ship. (Yoked with Webster, maintains Seasonal Sunday School.) 

Specht’s Ferry, Sherrill: 1849. George Hein, 1906-1912; Emil B. 
Kaitschuck, F. C. F. Scherrff, Paul C. Bekeschus, A. J. Buell, 
Presby., 1928-1937. (Church supplied from Dubuque.) Dedica- 
tion September 10, I9QII. 

Spencer: 1872. John O. Thrush, 1910-1919; E. Merle Adams, 
Benjamin J. Trickey, 1924-1935; Lawrence J. Weinert, 1935- 
1941. 

Steamboat Rock: 1897. Fred G. Wangelin, lic., 1910-1913; Harry 
E. Banks, lic., C. T. Halbert, William Vater, R. W. Roberts, 
C. W. McDonald, 1921-1925. 

Stillwater: 1894. Frank W. Williams, 1909-1911. Disbanded 1936. 

Strawberry Point: 1872. O. M. Van Swearingen, 1908-1912; A. A. 
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Wood, Clyde C. Harris, P. C. Packer, W. W. Maxwell, Samuel 
L. Unger, Lewis Troyer, lic., Carrie V. A. Lucas, James E. Mc- 
Lain, lic., 1938-1941. 

Stuart: 1871. Walter Briggs, 1904-1913; M. A. Breed, 1913-1918; 
T. F. R. Beale, B. E. Marsh, Sinclair M. Poarch, Alexander E. 
Cutler, Carl W. Hempstead, Eugene H. Myers, Verne A. Spin- 
dell, 1938-1941. 

Stuart, Fairview *: 1880. Supplied from Stuart. 

Stuart, Louck’s Grove *: 1865. Supplied. 

Stuart, Morrisburg *: Disbanded 1936. 

Sully: 1911. F. G. Aylmore, 1911-1916; E. R. Evans, W. B. Jack- 
son, N. W. Butler, Presby., 1933-1935. Dropped 1941. 


Tabor: 1852. Charles F. Fisher, 1910-1917; David Yale, Frank C. 
Gonzales, Angus B. McLeod, F. C. Lebert, F. W. Clayton, 
Episc., J. Peter Wagner, Peter Jacobs, 1938-44. 

Templeton: 1876. Welsh Church in Carroll County. Disbanded in 
1913. 

Thompson: 1895. Disbanded 1914. 

Toledo: 1854. Wm. H. Robson, 1909-1910. Disbanded 1915. 

Traer: 1856. Frank C. Gonzales, 1910-1913; Arthur W. Miles, 
John J. G. Graham, Herbert O. Allen, Alvin H. Boettcher, 
O. F. Moede, George W. Crosby, 1937-1940, Benjamin T. 
Schwab, 1940-. 

Treynor: 1901. Jacob Fath, 1904-1916; Frederick Woth, F. A. E. 
Schultz, Gustav B. Baumann, 1927-1940; Arnold Freiboes, 
1940-. 

Tripoli: 1900. Richard K. Chapman, 1909-1913; G. W. McNary, 
A. C. Woodcock, Malcolm Cameron, E. Forrest Byers, George 
LaBounty, 1940-1942. | 

Truro*: 1856. O. V. Rector, 1935-1938; Clayton B. Shepard, 


1938-1941. 


Union: 1871. G. E. Summers, 1912-1913; V. V. Loper, sup., David 
Tudor, C. D. Shoemaker, P. W. Stevens, Presby., F. F. Stover, 
C. F. Stanchfield, Fr., H. E. Moon, Fr., 1937-1941. 


Valley Junction: 1895. Harry M. Skirk, lic., 1910-1912; L. F. 
McCray, Arthur F. Newell, 1914-1916. Disbanded rg19. 

Van Cleve: 1870. LeRoy S. Hand, 1908-1911; Clyde C. Harris, lic., 

'  W.S. Holland, A. C. Woodcock, Charles R. Bruce, N. F. Piper, 
U.B., Herman Crawford, John A. Caskey, 1936-1941. 

Van Wert, Mount Zion *: (Inactive) 

Victor: 1883. Carl W. Hempstead, 1908-1913; J. E. Grinnell, 
J. D. Kuykendell, W. W. Maxwell, Joseph Snowden, J. T. 
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Walsh, E. J. Hutchins, lic. Between 1929-1940, the church was 
served by nine different Grinnell college students. Dedication, 
February 11, 1917. 
Victor, Carnforth: 1895. Yoked with Victor. Disbanded 1941. 
Vining, Bohemian: 1893. Anton Paulu, 1894-1927; D. C. Perry, 
M.E., J. W. Bonnell, 1934-1937. Supplied occasionally ; Sunday 
School maintained. 


Wall Lake: 1893. W. H. Gifford, 1910-1911; G. B. Deakin. 
Yoked with Galt and Clarion. Disbanded 1933. 

Washta, Federated: 1886. James E. Parker, 1910-1912; J. E. 
Jansen, C. N. Sinnett, W. N. Baker, M.E., M. L. Carver, M.E., 
L. D. Havighurst, M.E., Wm. Bottom, M.E., Glen Squire, M.E., 
C. C. Callanhan, M.E. Merged with Methodists in 1941. 

Waterloo, First: 1856. Walter H. Rollins, 1906-1915; Harold E. 
Parr, Fred J. Clark, J. R. Morgan, 1925-1940; Charles F. 
Jacobs, 194I-. 

Waterloo, Union: 1907. Lee A. Brink, 1909-1913; G. R. Parker, 
W. A. Peterson, L. D. Blandford, A. A. Moore, C. V. Lannholm, 
J. W. Garrett, Wm. A. Buell, V. C. Kellford, Vern Wortman, 
I. F., 1938-1940. 

Waterloo, Plymouth: 1910. L. B. Hix, 1910-1915; J. F. Moore, 
Raymond W. Cross, William Hardcastle, 1925-1934; Fred J. 
Clark, Earle A. Munger, 1936-. Dedicated November 19, 1917. 

Waucoma: 1874. Warren W. Tuttle, 1908-1909; W. H. Gifford, 
1914-1927; James E. Gable, M.E., G. W. McMichael, M.E., 

_ C.C. Winter, Bapt., J. P. Clyde, Byron B. Wright, 1940-1942. 

Waverly: 1865. Albert R. Rice, 1908-1918; Arthur M. S. Stook, 
Carl W. Hempstead, D. E. Jones, James A. McKeeman, 1926- 
1927. Disbanded 1941. 

Weaver: 1889. Yoked with Humboldt. Disbanded 1920. 

Webster: 1866. David M. Lower, 1910-1911; C. V. Lannholm, 
Jacob E. Jansen, Thomas Evans, George A. Conrad, 1928. Dis- 
banded 1942. 

Webster City: 1855. Arthur Metcalf, 1910-1921; Allen L. Eddy, 
R. S. Haney, Ira J. Houston, 1932-1940; Harold W. Putney, 
1940-. 

Wesley, Scandinavian: 1886. Charles E. Nelson, 1908-1912; A. J. 
Anderson, Ole Thompson, R. Burnsten, Olaf M. Johnsen, 1935-. 

West Burlington: 1884. D. W. Phillips, t910. Disbanded 1920. 

Westfield: 1898. John Nickerson, 1910-1912; H. A. Dettmers, 
R. A. Jamison, Thomas Zike, M. M. Schafer, D. E. Williams, 
C. W. Seward, Joseph Steele, Jr., 1939- 

Whiting: 1892. Allison R. Heaps, 1907-1912; W. H. Skentelbury, 
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W. H. Kent, George F. Barsalou, Charles D. Shoemaker, George 
H. Croker, E. L. Anderson, J. Robert Hoerner, Raymond C. 
Swisher, 1935-1940. Dedication, April 18, 1913. 

Williamsburg: 1856. John Roberts, 1910-1915; Robert Tipton, 
John Roberts, John A. Pitchard, Rudolph Gilbert, lic., Arthur 
W. Miles, George E. Meyer, Malcolm Miller, O. B. Preston, 
1938-. Dedicated April 8, 1917. 

Winthrop: 1865. Burton H. Cheney, 1910-1912; C. S. Holland, 
Claude C. Hobson, C. H. Pillasch, George Fowler, Benjamin R. 
Bauman, 1936-1940. Rededication, May 3, 1914. 

Winthrop, Kiene: 1914. (Formerly Newtonville; Organized 1891.) 
Yoked with Winthrop. 


XV 


WHO’S WHO IN THE MINISTRY 
(1910- 1940) 


URING the first century of lowa Congregationalism, 
D approximately eighteen hundred and fifty different 
ministers have served our Iowa churches. In The Pilgrims 
of Iowa Dr. Douglass compiled a list of “more than 
thirteen hundred’’ pastors who were in Iowa during the 
first seventy years of our history, from 1840 to 1910. The 
alphabetical register which follows carries slightly more 
than seven hundred names of ministers who served the 
churches from 1910 to 1940, thus completing the one hun- 
dred years. There are one hundred and fifty duplicates in 
the latter list, which must be subtracted to arrive at the 
total given above. 

In compiling this record an attempt has been made to 
include the name of every minister who has established his 
ministerial standing by membership in an association. All 
such lists bear the marks of human fallibility. Scribes are 
likely to make mistakes, especially in figures, and these 
errors are passed down the line to their successors. More- 
over, the records are often incomplete, and no ingenuity 
can supply the omission except reasonable supposition. An 
honest effort has been made to have this list as accurate as 
possible. Even so, this scribe knows it is far from perfect. 

The names introduced with an asterisk (*) are trans- 
ferred from the list in The Pilgrims of Iowa where a 
prior record is given. The record here given is supplemental 
to the earlier one; this accounts for the duplication. In the 
case of a few men the whole factual record has been gath- 
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ered up in this list. The date which follows the name is the 
year of ordination. The dates which follow the name of a 
church, or churches, cover the length of service in the 
Conference. 
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Adams, E. Merle, 1916. Spencer, 1919-24; Director of Religious 
Education, State Conference, 1924-26; Norfolk, Nebr., 1926-38; 
Superintendent, Nebraska, 1938-. 

Adams, Oliver M., 1922. Onawa and Castana, 1931-40. 

* Adkins, James B., 1888. Oskaloosa, 1908-17; Eldon, 1917-21. 

* Albright, E. H., 1886. Gaza, Clay, 1905-10. Died Dec. 22, 1919. 

Albro, Glenn R., 1919. Blencoe, Milford (Fed.), Manson, 1936-40. 

Alcock, James, 1913. Primghar, Marion, 1928-32. 

Alexander, Moses C., 1891. Came from Baptists. Quasqueton and 
Kiene, Garden Prairie, Cass, 1916-22. Died June 2, 1922. 

Alexander, Mark M., 1900. Des Moines, Union, 1914-17. 

* Allen, Herbert O., 1889. Osage, 1906-17; Sheldon, 1917-26; 
Traer, 1926-30; Marion, 1932-37. Died August 13, 1939. 

Ames, William P., 1910. Monticello, 1920-22; Student pastor, 
Ames, 1922-23. 

* Anderson, Frank H., 1900. Newell, 1905-09; Rockwell and 
Chapin, 1912-21. 

Anderson, Ada S. (Mrs. F. H.), 1912. Hanford, 1916-21. 

Anderson, Anton H., 1920. Ankeny, Belle Plaine, Mitchellville, 
Belmond, 1931-38. 

Anderson, E. L., 1919. Gilbert, Farragut, Whiting, Anita, 1929-36. 

Anderson, Thomas, 1917. Charles City, 1928-32. 

Andress, John H., 1897. Came from Nebraska. Sioux City, First, 
1923-31. Died December 30, 1932. 

Andrewson, A. J., 1896. Wesley, Scand., 1913-19. Died May 5, 
1933. 

Andrewson, Severt M., 1897. Britt, Second, 1919-23. 

Arnold, David E., 1936. Baxter 1940-. 

Arnot, John K., 1910. Rowan, Riceville, 1939-43. 

Arthur, Sidney, 1913. Cincinnati, 1914-17. 

Artz, Frank S., 1892. Nilesville, Orchard, Ionia, Colwell, 1912-32. 

* Atkinson, Robert K., 1906. Bethlehem and Berea, Davenport, 
1907-12. 

Austin, Eli, 1882. Lakeside; supplied churches from Mason City, 
1910-20. Died in 1925. 
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* Axtel, Archie G., 1900. Alden, Buckeye, 1908-10; A. M. A,, 
Porto Rico, 1910-16. Died September 20, 1937. 
Aylmore, F. G., 1908. Sully, 1911-16. 


he Corey S., 1899. Cromwell, Eldon, 1923-28. Died November 

, 1942. 

Baker, George, 1912. Miles, Milford, Garner, 1911-19. 

Baldwin, William E., 1915. Gaza, Exira, Lewis, 1913-26. 

* Ball, James E., 1904. Atlantic, 1920-24; Peterson, 1942-44. 

Banks, Harry F., 1916. Steamboat Rock, Runnells, 1915-17. 

Barker, Lee W., 1928. Emmetsburg, 1928-33. 

Barnett, J. H., 1903. Doon, 1906-08; Denmark, 1915-20. 

* Barrett, Mandus, 1891. Marion, Kingsley, Rockford, 1915-22. 
During World War I, Y.M.C.A. in France. Died December 27, 
1927. 

Barsalou, George F., 1903. Green Mountain, Whiting, Cedar Falls, 
Maquoketa, 1914-39; Forest City, 1939-. 

Bartholomew, Noyes O., 1903. Elkader, 1936-41. 

Bartter, Alfred H., 1928. Gilman, Sioux Rapids, Madrid, 1928-38; 
Decorah, 1939-. 

Basham, Charles W., 1906. Quasqueton, Madison County Circuit, 
Gem Point, Orient, 1910-34. Died September 20, 1934. 

Bashore, Blair O., 1937. Bondurant, Cedar Rapids, Bethany, 
1935-39. 

Bast, Carl P., 1917. Rock Rapids, 1924-40. Went to N. Dak. 

Bast, C. William, 1907. lIowa Falls, Perry and Gardner, Harlan, 
1913-37; Atlantic, 1937-. 
auman, Benjamin R., 1901. Davenport (Berea), 1901-03; 
Minden, Farragut, Winthrop and Kiene, 1921-40. 

Baumann, Gustav B., 1895. Minden, Dubuque (Immanuel), Trey- 
nor, 1915-40; Minden (Second pastorate), 1940-. 

Baxter, Nelson I., 1932. Oskaloosa, 1936-40; Iowa Falls, 1940-. 

Bayne; John J., 1903. Corning, 1914-16. 

Bayne, Reed Taft, 1908. Creston, 1916-18. 

Beale, Thomas F. R., 1914. Stuart, 1919-21. 

* Beardsley, Frank G., 1897. Keokuk, 1914-17. 

Beebe, Ralph J., 1925. Primghar, 1930-38; Clarion, 1937-. 

Beggs, David M., 1916. Anamosa, 1926-39; Hampton, 19309-. 

Bekeschus, Paul C., 1922. Durango and Sherrill, 1922-23. 

Bell, A. B., 1913. Buffalo Center, 1915-17. 

Bell, E. Frazer, 1907. Dubuque (Summit), 1918-20. Died April 
18, 1939. 

Bennett, George, 1904. Came from U. B. church. Member Daven- 
port Association. Organized School of Wild Life Protection. 
Died August 16, 1929. 
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Bennett, P. N., 1914. Council Bluffs (First), Atlantic, 1917-19. 

Bentley, Robert A., 1934. Clinton, 1940-44. 

* Benton, A. J., 1893. Fayette, 1908-11. 

Berggren, Walter C., 1918. Runnells and Adelphi, 1921-23; Polk 
City, 1923-. 

Bickers, William H., 1895. Danville, 1910-14. Died November 16, 
1939. 

Blair, Henry L., 1915. Larchwood, 1927-30. Died March 15, 1930. 

Blackmore, F. P., 1907. Hampton, 1922-24. 

Blakley, Daniel W., 1889. Nora Springs, Fontanelle and Pleasant 
Grove, Ogden, 1910-17. 

* Blanchard, John L., 1891. Harlan, Clinton, Oakland, Council 
Bluffs (First), 1909-20. Entered practice of law, 1921. Died 
February 16, 1937. 

Blandford, Anna (Mrs. L. D.), 1909. Baxter, Chapin, Alvord, 
Hiteman, Shell Rock, Waterloo (Union), 1906-25. Died Novem- 
ber 26, 1939. 

* Blandford, Levi D., 1901. Rockwell, Doon, Eldon, Waterloo 
(Union), 1908-25. Died January 26, 1936. 

Blish, Frank M., 1932. Clarion, Newton, 1937-42. 

Bliss, Francis C., 1898. Rockford, 1912-14. 

Blough, Homer E., 1923. Clear Lake, Humboldt, Rock Rapids, 
1935-42. Chaplain U. S. Army, 1942-. 

Blough, John H., 1918. Student pastor, Ames, 1921-22. Farragut, 
Muscatine (Mulford), Ottumwa (First), 1928-42. ; : 

Blyth, Robert B., 1901. Burlington, 1929-39. Moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Boaz, William M., 1915. Anita 1918-20. 

Bockoven, William A., 1892. Cresco, 1916-26, Pastor Emeritus, 
1926-32. Died May 27, 1932. 

Boettcher, Alvin H., 1929. ‘Traer, Olds, Denmark, 1931-40. Rein- 
beck, 1940-. 

Boisen, Anton T., 1911. Student pastor, Ames, Kelley, 1911-12. 

Bolt, William W., 1898. Grinnell, 1927-30. Died October 2, 1930. 

Bonnell, J. W., 1905. Parkersburg, Rowan, Miles, Riceville, Vining, 
1911-37. Died November 23, 1937. 

Boomgaarden, N. J. O., 1934. Buffalo Center, 1933-37. 

Booth, Edwin, Jr., 1897. Charles City, Hawarden, Sheldon, 1918- 
35. Died December 6, 1935. 

Bosworth, Edward F., 1923. Grinnell, 1926-27. Dean of Men, 
Oberlin College. 

Bradley, Dan F., 1885. President, Grinnell College, 1902-05. Died 
November 11, 1939. 

* Bray, William L., 1861. Alton, 1910-11. Died April 22, 1920. 
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* Breed, Dwight P., 1873. Creston, 1895-1900; General Mission- 
ary, I.C.H.M.S., 1900-07; Agent Iowa College, 1907-16; pastor 
in Chicago. Died October 7, 1925. 

* Breed, Merle A., 1893. Monticello, 1904-13; Stuart, 1913-19. 
Died February 25, 1928. 

Brehm, William E., 1928. Dubuque (First), 1935-40. 

* Brereton, James E., 1884. Waverly, 1895; Emmetsburg, 1908-24. 
Pastor Emeritus, 1924-30. Interim supply, Britt, 1926-28. Died 
February 19, 1930. 

Brewster, Charles T., 1930. Elkader, 1930-36. 

* Briggs, Walter A., 1894. Toledo, Stuart, Perry, 1904-17. Moved 
to Chicago. Died July 11, 1936. 

Brink, Lee A., 1900. Waterloo (Union), 1909-13. Died May 24, 
1940. 

Brooks, William M., 1866. President Tabor college, 1857-96. Died 
November 22, 1924. 

Brosius, Iona, 1918. Arion, Ocheyedan, Aurelia, 1918-22. 

Brown, George E., 1901. Silver Creek and Keck, Ocheyden, 1910-13. 

* Bruce, Charles R., 1886. Van Cleve, 1923-27. Died December 
Zt a20. 

Brumfield, T. M., 1912. Des Moines (Union), 1913-14. 

Buckner, Arthur, 1916.» Davenport (Edwards), 1919-22. 

Bump, Walter A., 1916. Galt, Lakeview, 1921-27. 

* Bundy, W. R., 1872. Cass, 1908-13. Died November 2, 1925. 

Burch, Wayne H., 1931. Moorland, 1928-34. 

* Burleigh, Benjamin W., 1896. Perry and Gardner, Nashua and 
Bradford, Dunlap, 1908-24. 

* Burling, James P., 1893. Des Moines (Greenwood), 1907-23; 
Decorah, 1923-36. 

Burroughs, A. H., 1925. Prof. Penn college. Supplied at Barnes 
City, 1931-34. 

Burroughs, C. N., 1920. Prof. Simpson college. 

Buschman, E. H., 1934. Minden, 1934-38. 

Byers, Edwin F., 1918. ‘Tripoli, 1931-40; Cedar Rapids (Bethany), 
1940-43. 


Cady, George R., 1913. Clinton, 1913-20. Went to Wisconsin. 

* Cady, William J., 1890. Charles City, 1908-12. Removed to 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Calhoun, Joseph B., 1938. Clear Lake, 1937-41. 

Calkins, E. Dale, 1912. Popejoy, Arion, Castana and Rodney, Britt, 
1907-26; Council Bluffs (Dodge Mem.), 1929-39; Britt (Second 
pastorate), 1939-40. Died July 6, 1940. 

Callender, Frank L., 1920. Alexander, 1939-42; Madrid, 1942-. 
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Cameron, Malcolm J., 1897. Tripoli, Peterson, 1922-32. Died 
June 22, 1942. 

Carlson, Alexander S., 1926. Mason City, 1934-38. Removed to 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Carlson, Harold E., 1923. Marion 1925-30. 

Carlson, Joseph D., 1919. Centerville, Swedish, 1918-20. 

* Carlton, V. A., 1886. Rowan and Harvey, 1906-13. 

Carlyon, Elizabeth, 1918. Percival, 1919-24; Glenwood, 1929-31. 

Carson, J. W., 1889. Dubuque (Summit), 1912-13. 

Carter, F. E., 1895. Jewell, 1911-12. 

Caskey, John A., 1889. Gowrie, Mitchellville, Alden, Gilman, 
Parkersburg, Montour, 1910-35; Van Cleve and Ferguson, 1936- 
40. Died April 11, 1942. 

Cassel, Isaac, 1903. Elkader, 1914-18. Religious work at Camp 
Dodge, 1918-19. Removed to Colorado. 

Cave, Albert W., 1903. New Hampton, 1910-12; Oskaloosa, 
IQI2-14. | 

* Chambers, Charles A., 1893. Otho, 1909-11. _ 

Chambers, Penn S., 1926. Farnhamville, 1940-43. 

Chandler, Charles G., 1908. Hartwick, Buffalo Center, Blairsburg, 
Otho, 1916-27. 

* Chapman, Richard K., 1889. ‘Tripoli, Manson, DeWitt, 1909-16. 

* Cheney, Burton H., 1899. Monona, Winthrop, Davenport 
(Berea), 1906-15. Went to Wisconsin. Greenville, 1931-34. 
(Federated church, Lost Nation, 1934-37.) Doon, 1937-42; 
Iowa City, Welsh, 1943-44. Died March 4, 1944. 

Childress, John F., 1886. Postville, 1911-18. 

Chord, Robert N., 1918. Exira, Anita, Otho, Gaza, Genoa Bluff, 
1924-35. Columbus Jct., 1935-. , 

Clark, J. Albert, 1934. Lyons Community, 1933-42. Went to 
Massachusetts. 

Clark, E. F., 1907. Marion, Keck and Silver Creek, 1913-17. 

Clark, Fred J., 1911. Waterloo (First), 1918-24; Algona, 1930-33; 
Waterloo (Plymouth), 1934-36. Went to Colorado. 

Cleveland, Denton E., 1916. Council Bluffs (Dodge Mem.), 
1919-22. 

Colburn, Cary S., 1904. Dunlap, Arion, 1927-29. 

Collins, Mary, 1899. Missionary among the Sioux Indians for many 
years. Home, Keokuk. Died May 25, 1920. 

* Conrad, George A., 1891. Dunlap, 1912-17; Clay and Webster, 
1928. 

Cooper, Frederick, 1900. Christian church. Pastor at Madrid, 

1939-41. Pastor-at-large for Conference 194I-. 
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Core, ae R., 1905. Harmony and Rossie, 1901-02; Rockford, 
1908-11. 

Cornell, R. J., 1929. Hawarden, Emmetsburg, Johnston, 1930-36; 
Bondurant, 1938-42. 

Couchman, Thos. B., 1901. Independence, Almoral, Forest City, 
Rowan, 1907-18. 

Cox, Guy A., 1912. Came from Methodists. Decorah, Dewitt, 
1922-27. 

Crawford, Herman A., 1927. Ferguson and Van Cleve, Gilman, 
1935-40. 

* Crocker, George H., 1888. Whiting, 1925-27. Died April 12, 
1934. 

Crockett, David, 1922. Ottumwa, First, 1930-37. 

Crosby, Georse W., 1903. Oakland, 1924-27; Traer, 1937-40; 
Ottumwa (Plymouth) 1942-44; Belle Plaine, 1944-. 

Cross, Edward W., 1911. Came from Montana. Grinnell, 1915-25. 
Secretary Y.M.C.A., first division A.E.F., and Chaplain World 
War I. Pastor Richmond Hill, N. Y., 1925-37; Springfield, 
Mass., 1937-39. Died November 2, 1939. 

Cross, Raymond W., 1912. Waterloo (Plymouth), Manson, Park- 
ersburg, 1919-28. 

Culbertson, R. W., 1930. Blairsburg, 1928-33. 

* Cumings, John M., 1877. Denmark, 1901-10; Farragut, 1910-12. 
Died June 5, 1912. 

Curl, O. L., 1907. Keokuk, 1934-40. Removed to Ohio. 

* Cushman, Charles E., 1895. Anita, 1908-12; Monticello, 1913-20; 
Iowa Falls, 1920-40. Pastor Emeritus, 1940-. 

Cutler, Alexander E., 1901. McGregor, 1912-21; Stuart, 1924-32. 


Dalrymple, Homer E., 1933. Anamosa, Cass, Monticello (in cir- 
cuit), 1940-. 

Dalrymple, M. J. A., 1930. Salem, 1927-30. 

* Dana, Malcolm, 1901. Maquoketa, 1904-09; Ottumwa (First), 
1911-17; overseas Y.M.C.A., 1917-19; Director Town and 
Country Dept. Board of eraets Missions, 1919-39. Died August 
17, 1940. 

Darley, Edward L., 1900. Jewell, Mitchellville, Rockwell and 
Chapin, 1919-28. Died Feb. 9, 1944. 

Dascomb, Harry N., 1896. Came from Michigan. Grinnell, 1907- 
10. Died May 25, 1924. 

Davids, David E., 1936. Eldora, 1939-44. 

Davies, James, 1876. Orient, 1910-11. 

Davis, C. W., 1905. Genoa Bluff, Otho, Winthrop, Gilbert, 
1915-25. 

* Day, Ernest E., 1899. Came from Minnesota. Spencer, 1902-09; 
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Cedar Falls, 1909-12. Called to a church in Minneapolis, then 
to Whittier, Calif. 

* Deakin, George B., 1886. Ionia, Galt, Wall Lake, Greenville, 
Moorland, 1911-19. 

Defur, Clarence, 1894. Christian church. Madrid, 1927-34. Moved 
to Idaho. ‘ 

Delaport, Philip A., 1899. Muscatine, German, 1916-18. 

* Denney, Wilson, 1884. Cedar Rapids, 1907-14. Moved to Wis- 
consin. Died February 1, 1937. 

* Dettmers, Carl A., 1895. Muscatine, German, 1904-12. 

Dettmers, Howard A., 1917. Westfield, Fontanelle, Lakeview, 
1919-29. 

Dexter, Alice Mannington, 1919. DeWitt, 1918-21. Died September 
15, 1944. 

Dibble, William L., 1894. Came from Illinois. Charles City, 1912- 
18; Mason City, 1918-34; Supply at Garner, 1934-36. Died 
July 24, 1940. 

Divine, Robert J., 1936. Davenport (Edwards), 1940-. 

Dixon, Thomas B., 1938. Anita, Riceville, 1936-42. 

* Douglass, Truman Orville, 1868. Osage, 1868-82; Secretary, 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 1882-1907; Associate 
Secretary, I.C.H.M.S., 1907-1925. Died September 25, 1925. 

* Douglass, T. Orville, Jr., 1897. Des Moines (North Park), 1910- 
16. Moved to California. 

Drake, G. Bryant, 1921. Student pastor, Ames, 1923-25. President 
of Doane college, Crete, Nebraska, 1942-. 

Dreier, Nelson C., 1929. Osage, 1929-32; Cedar Rapids (First), 
1932-39. Superintendent, Colorado Conference, 1939-42; Super- 
intendent, Southern California, 1942-. 

Drew, William J., 1894. Hampton, 1925-28. 

Dudley, W. Ewart, 1924. Blencoe and Castana, Britt, 1931-39; 
Council Bluffs (Dodge Mem.), 1939-. 

Duncan, John 1912. Otho, 1913-16. 

Dungan, Thomas A., 1900. Assistant pastor, Grinnell, 1908-11. 

Dunn, Theodore S., 1916. Student pastor, Ames, 1914-17. Assistant 
pastor, New Britain, Conn. 


Eckerson, Ray, 1899. Nashua, 1910-15; Humeston, 1915-19. 

Eddy, Allen L., 1911. Red Oak, Webster City, 1918-25. 

Edgar, Robert A., 1939. Red Oak, 1939-41. 

Eells, Samuel E., 1909. Grandview, 1909-11. 

Eiserer, Herman, 1910. Muscatine, German, 1918-20. 

Eldridge, Arthur F., 1895. Hawarden, Edgewood, Ocheyedan, Hart- 
wick, 1914-25. Died November 15, 1929. 

Elfring, William H., 1909. Sioux City (Mayflower), 1912-14. 
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Ellinger, Clarence G., 1930. Manson, Marion, 1936-40. 

Elliott, Charles, 1901. Davenport (Berea), 1916-18. 

Elliott, Elmore A., 1908. United Brethren. Ankeny, Berwick, Bon- 
durant, Johnston, 1913-25; Ankeny, 1940-. 

Emigholz, Ludwig, 1928. Reinbeck, 1927-32. 

Emrich, Jay L., 1920. Green Mountain, 1922-25. 

Essig, William F., 1898. Acoca, German, 1923-25. 

Evans, Arthur, 1905. Anita, 1940-42. 

Evans, Edwin R., 1916. Sully, Sabula, 1916-18. 

Evans, Edwyn, 1908. Glenwood, 1916-18. 

Evans, Ernest, 1895. Anamosa, Onawa, 1915-29. Died January 
26, 1944. 

Evans, Evore, 1895. Davenport (Berea), 1927-29. 

Evans, George S., 1894. Rock Rapids, 1910-12. Died April 23, 
1912. 

Evans, J. Merle, 1907. Harlan, 1917-22. 

Evans, Thomas, 1900. Glenwood, 1919-23. 

Evans, Thomas, 1885. Long Creek, Webster and Plank Twop., 
Alexander, 1917-25. 

Evans, Wilbur M., 1906. Clear Lake, 1916-19. 


Fairlie, J. Harold, 1923. Nashua, 1935-37. ° 

* Fath, Jacob, 1883. Muscatine, German, 1882-89; Des Moines, 
Treynor, 1904-1916. Died November 23, 1922. 

Faust, Irving C., 1925. Davenport (Berea), Fonda, 1930-39; Sioux 
Rapids, 1939-. 

Faust, Malchus F., 1903. Des Moines (Union), 1923-24. 

* Ferner, John W., 1877. Anita, 1924-25. Died February 1, 1930. 

* Ferris, Walter L., 1880. Shenandoah, 1915-18. Died November 
II, 1925. 

Fickle, A. B., 1896. Golden, Central City, 1913-17. 

Findlay, James F., 1923. Cherokee, 1923-25. President Drury 
college, Springfield, Mo. 

Fish, Arthur E., 1915. Osage, Keokuk, Eldora, 1927-39. Died 
June 28, 1943. 

Fisher, Charles F., 1901. “Tabor, 1910-16. 

* Fisk, Pliny H., 1901. Clay, Galt, Mitchellville, Shell Rock, 
1902-19 

Fletcher, William, 1898. Bear Grove, Genoa Bluff, 1910-14. Died 
February 26, 1915. 

Ford, Eugene, 1904. Hornick, 1913-14. 

Foster, Jesse W., 1912. Greenville and Harmony, 1926-28. 

Fouts, Martin, 1939. Exira, 1938-39. 

Fowler, George, 1894. Winthrop and Kiene, 1929-36. 

Frazier, W. A., 1912. Algona, 1929-30; Manchester, 1939-40. 
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Frieboes, J. H., 1940. Treynor, 1940-. 
* Frisbie, Alvah L., 1869. Des Moines (Plymouth), 1871-1900; 
Pastor Emeritus, 1900-17. Died December 17, 1917. 


Gallagher, LeRoy E., 1908. Came from Methodists. Green Moun- 
tain, Baxter, 1909-14. Died April 19, 1930. 

Gasque, G. W., 1907. Orient and Gem Point, 1915-18. 

* Geddes, S. J., 1876. Came from Protestant Methodists. Knox- 
ville, 1910-14. Died June 23, 1915. 

* Gifford, William H., 1895. Galt, Jewell, Waucoma, Lawler, 
Montour, 1910-25. Died Sept. 7, 1938. 

Gillett, George N., 1892. Milford, 1911-14. 

Gilmore, Charles H., 1890. Washta, Primghar, Rock Rapids, 1901- 
og. Went to Wyoming. 

Gist, Nathan H., 1910. Humeston, Clarion, 1909-14. 

Glover, Carl A., 1919. Red Oak, 1922-26. 

Goddard, Louis A., 1902. Algona, 1913-15. Died May 18, 1922. 

* Gonzales, Frank C., 1903. Lakeside, Kellogg, Buffalo Center, 
1901-10; Traer, 1910-13; Tabor, 1919-22. Retired at Tabor. 
Goudge, Ernest, 1911. Sioux City (Mayflower), Newell, 1915-20. 

Died August 25, 1940. 

Graham, John J. G., 1894. Gilman, Traer, 1919-26. 

Grant, E. Milton, 1931. Marshalltown, 1931-34. 

*Graves, Arthur G., 1902. Corning, Fairfield, Muscatine (First), 
1904-19. 

Gray, T. Richardson, 1898. Preston, Salem, Humeston, Olds, 1912- 
26; Edgewood, 1928-38. Died June 23, 1942. 

Gressley, Minor M., 1917. Denmark, 1933-38. 

* Grinnell, Joel E., 1902. Webster, Monona, Castana, Garden 
Prairie, 1902-10; Carnforth and Victor, 1913-14; Clay, Cass, 
1920-25. Died September 21, 1928. 

Grinnell, Orlando S., 1879. Ionia, 1915-18. Died October 31, 1926. 

Guest, W. H., 1914. Corning (Federated), 1937-40. 

Gutensohn, Samuel G., 1918. Monticello, 1930-41. 


Hacke, Augustus C., 1901. Came from North Dakota. Director of 
Religious Education, State Conference, 1916-18; Superintendent, 
North Dakota Conference, 1922-41. 

Hainsworth, William A., 1924. Muscatine (First), 1925-30. 

* Halbert, Charles T., 1896. Ionia, Steamboat Rock, Dinsdale, Galt, 
1909-21; Arion, Rowan, Salem, Cromwell, 1921-32; Ionia 
(Second pastorate), 1932-37. Died April 19, 1942. 

* Hales, John J., 1880. Centerdale, Olds, 1906-07; Somers, Farn- 
hamville, 1913-16. Died July, 1925. 

Hamilton, Frank R., 1925. Oskaloosa, 1927-31. Chaplain in Navy. 
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Haney, Richard S., 1896. Allison, Eagle Grove, Webster City, 
1920-31. Died December 20, 1931. 

Hanley, Charles S., 1894. Council Bluffs Peoples (Dodge Me- 
morial), 1908-16. Died July, 1925. 

Hanley, Minnie (Mrs. C. S.), 1894. Died October 23, 1932. 

Hanna, George T., 1911. Belle Plaine, Marion, Nashua and Brad- 
ford, 1916-26. Died April 24, 1937. 

Hanscom, Clarence W., 1936. DeWitt, 1938-42. 

* Hanscom, Frederick L., 1891. Nashua, 1937-40; “Little Brown 
Church,” 1940-. 

Hansen, William A., 1908. Larchwood, Olds, 1911-19. 

Hardcastle, William, 1893. Iowa Falls, 1907-13. General Mission- 
ary, State Conference, 1913-25. Pastor Plymouth church, Water- 
loo, 1925-34. Died August 3, 1934. 

Harding, Thomas H., 1929. Larchwood, Hawarden, 1930-42. 

Harding, William E., 1891. Sioux City (Mayflower), 1914-15. 

Harned, Harry E., 1907. Cedar Rapids, 1914-21; Clinton, 1921-40. 

Harris, Clyde C., 1915. Strawberry Point, 1915-18; Creston, 1918- 
26. Removed to Wisconsin. 

Harter, C. W., 1909. Westfield, 1917-18. 

Hawley, Henry K., 1901. Sloan, 1901-04; (in North Dakota and 
Wisconsin) Ames, 1915-35. Pastor Emeritus, 1935. Residence, 
Winter Park, Florida. 

Heath, Jessie G., 1916. Exira, Percival, 1914-19. 

* Heaps, Allison R., 1907. Whiting, 1907-12. 

Heddle, Andrew G., 1910. Olds, 1910-12. 

Heddon, R. C., 1909. Elkader, Jewell, 1911-16. 

Hedges, James M., 1918. Keosauqua, 1921-24. 

* Hein, George, 1904. Durango, New Hampton, Ger., 1905-16. 

Helfenstein, David M., 1875. Pastor in Christian churches. Served 
Iowa churches at LeGrand, Albion, Wheeler Grove, Griswold, 
Clemons, Des Moines, 1890-1912; Floris, Hill of Zion, Sandusky, 
Ferguson, 1912-23; President, Palmer college; Evangelist in 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska. Last pastorate, Lewisburg, Penn., 
1935. Died April 12, 1937. 

* Helfenstein, Roy C., 1909. (Son of D. M. H.) Pastor of Chris- 
tian churches, Champaign, III., and Dover, Del. Pastor, Mason 
City, 1938-. 

* Hempstead, Carl W., 1903. Woden, Eddyville, 1902-08; Victor, 
Riceville, Elkader, Waverly, Muscatine (Mulford), Stuart, 
Mitchellville, 1908-40. Retired in 1940. 

* Henderson, Arthur S., 1887. Salem, Shenandoah, Atlantic, 190I- 
10; Muscatine (First), 1910-12. Moved to Kansas. Died 
September 3, 1942. 
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* Henry, Frank E., 1900. Garner, Belle Plaine, 1905-11; worked 
in Montana and for N.H.M.S.; Blairsburg, 1936-42. 

Herbert, Sherman H., 1906. Larchwood, 1940-41. 

* Herr, Horace D., 1881. Muscatine, Ames, 1897-1905; Humboldt, 
Farragut, 1905-23. 

* Higginbotham, Thomas M., 1898. Lake View, Sioux Rapids, 
Council Bluffs (D. M.), Newell, 1917-35. Died October, 1943. 

Hilkenbaumer, Richard, 1887. Muscatine, German, 1923-29. 

* Hill, Virgil B., 1894. Agent, Tabor college, 1909-12; Gilman, 
Buffalo Center, Danville, Exira, 1912-33. Died June 16, 1943. 

* Hinman, Herbert J., 1897. Lewis, Mount Pleasant, Cresco, 1902- 
11. Died September 12, 1935. 

* Hix, Lemon B., 1879. Eagle Grove, Marshalltown, Waterloo 
(Plymouth), 1903-15. Died July 30, 1924. | 

Hobson, Claude C., 1922. Golden, Winthrop, 1921-26; Doon, 
Blairsburg, Lewis, Earlville, 1929-41; Olds, 1941-. 

* Hodgdon, Frank W., 1897. Des Moines (Plymouth), 1903-11. 
Died June 17, 1932. 

Hoerner, J. Robert, 1926. Preston and Green Island, Whiting, Al- 
gona, 1926-34. Died December 30, 1934. 

Hoffman, Christian H., 1926. Church, 1924-27; 1932-37; Ocheye- 
dan, 1937-39. 

Hogan, Daniel, 1918. Came from the Methodists. Lyons, 1923-29. 

Holden, James E., 1893. Newell, Sioux Rapids, 1910-21; Clerk of 
District Court, 1921-27. Died October 10, 1929. 

Holland, Clyde S., 1905. (Son of W. S. H.) Castleville, Winthrop, 
IQI2-21. 

Holland, William S., 1878. Van Cleve, Moorland, 1917-23. Died 
October 2, 1939. 

Hollenbeck, Henry S., 1915. Missionary in West Africa under 
A.B.C.F.M., 1908-42. Died September 16, 1942. 

Holly, William L., 1901. Exira, Cherokee, 1908-12. 

* Holmes, Otis H., 1897. Cresco, Algona, Cedar Falls, 1896-1914. 
Died 1939. 

Holmes, Ralph A., 1938. Keokuk, 1940-. 

Hood, George H., 1869. Clay, 1913-14. Died April 7, 1936. 

Horton, Henry F., 1910. Dinsdale, LeMoille, Belmond, Orchard, 
Rockwell, 1914-24. Died May 1, 1924. 

Houston, Ira J., 1905. Iowa City, 1915-32; Webster City, 1932-40. 
Pastor Emeritus, Iowa City, 1940-. 

Howey, D. H., 1899. Humeston, 1912-14. 

Hoyt, Benjamin B., 1927. Blairsburg, Farnhamville, Gowrie, 1925- 
31; Preston and Green Island, Allison, 1931-35. 
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Huelster, Edward W., 1890. Charles City, 1932-38. Died April 


4, 1939. 

Huff, Orland C., 1918. Exira, 1933-36; Oakland, 1936-. 

* Huffman, S. J., 1905. LaMoille, Aurelia, Riceville, 1904-10; 
Baxter, Rowan, Harvey, 1910-15. 

Hufstader, R. Cary, 1913. Assistant, Des Moines (Plymouth), 
1912-14; Reinbeck, 1933-40; Nashua, 1940-. 

Hughes, George E., 1918. Cass, Gowrie, 1917-23. 

Hughes, John A., 1890. Sibley, 1923-27. 

Hull, C. R., 1908. Correctionville, Little Rock, Manson, Center, 
Elkader, Blairsburg, 1912-20. 

Hyatt, Albert R., 1897. Olds, Jewell, 1912-18. 


Ingle, George A., 1919. Baxter, Cresco, 1922-35; Emmetsburg, 


1935-. 
Inglis, Robert W., 1925. Grinnell, 1931-39. Removed to California. 


Jackson, Paul P., 1926. Farmington, 1921-25; Keosauqua, Sibley, 
1925-39; (Colorado) ; Manson, 1941-. 

* Jackson, William B., 1897. Cass, Sully, 1913-20. Died January 
30, 1931. 

Jacobs, Charles E., 1931. Waterloo (First), 1941-. 

Jacobs, H. Lee, 1926. Hampton, 1935-38; Fort Dodge, 1938-. 

Jacobs, Peter, 1909. Perry, Shenandoah, Tabor, 1927-44. 

Jacobs, William A., 1929. Cedar Rapids (First), 19309-. 

James, St. A. John, 1908. Riceville, Britt, 1910-13. 

* Jameson, Robert W., 1881. Evangelist. Alvord, Doon, 1922-24. 
Died January 25, 1926. 

* Jansen, Jacob E., 1907. Alvord, Washta, Cedar Rapids (Bethany), 
1907-16; Webster, Castana and Ronen 1916-23. 

Jaqua, Piece J., 1912. Assistant to President, Grinneil college ; 
Junior Dean of Men, 1913-18. President, conn: college, Clare- 
mont, Calif., 1927-43. 

Jervis, Arthur E., 1912. Perry, 1931-36. 

Johnson, Olaf M., 1923. Britt, Wesley, 1935-. 

*Johnson, P. Adelstein, 1898. Montevideo, Minn., 1898-1900; Ot- 
tumwa (First), 1900-07; Secretary I.C.H.M.S., 1907-10; Su- 
perintendent, Congregational Conference of Iowa, 1911-38; 
Superintendent Emeritus, 1939-. 

Jones, David E., 1913. Muscatine (Mulford), Waverly, 1922-26. 
* Jones, J. Jasper, 1903. Parkersburg, Salem, Marion, Anamosa, 
Algona, 1903-18. Moved to California. Died May 4, 1943. 
Jones, L., 1896. Eddyville, Riceville, 1914-22. Died July 28, 

1937 
Jones, John M., 1898. Iowa City, Welsh, 1914-15. 
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* Jones, J. Twyson, 1885. Iowa City, 1907-12; Council Bluffs 
(First), 1912-16. Went to Michigan. Died June 30, 1938. 
Jones, Llewellyn F., 1939. Lakeview, 1938-41; Davenport (Berea), 
194I-. 

Jones, Morgan P., 1883. Blencoe, 1918-27; Pastor Emeritus, 1927- 
44. Died October 1, 1944. 

Jones, Morris G., 1919. Columbus Jct., Welsh, 1922-25. 

* Jones, Paul W., 1904. Alden, 1910-14. 

Jones, R. T., 1903. Correctionville, Sioux Rapids, 1902-08; Clinton, 
1908-12. Died October 2, 1912. 

Jopling, David, 1910. Runnells, Adelphi, 1914-20. 

Jorgensen, Theodore, 1906. Onawa, 1911-14; Milford, 1925-27. 


Kaitschuck, Emil B., 1908. Durango, Sherrill, 1917-18. 

Kauffman, Jesse M., 1905. Christian church. Clemons, Allison, 
1930-35. 

Kauffman, Russell E., 1931. Ottumwa (Plymouth), 1926-32. 

Keedy, Allen’ 1932. Shenandoah, 1938-44. 

Kelly, Matthew, 1896. Danville, 1938-42. 

Kemp, George H., 1880. Newton, 1910-14. 

Kemp, John L., 1939. Rowan, Ass’t Iowa Falls, Blencoe, 1935-40. 

* Kennedy, William M., 1909. Dinsdale, Beulah and Grand River, 
Hanford, Lakeside, Gaza, 1910-19. Died July 13, 1919. 

Kent, William H., 1904. Whiting, Milford, 1914-23; General Mis- 
sionary, State Conference, 1923-29; Nashua and Bradford, (“Lit- 
tle Brown Church”), 1929-35; Bradford, 1935-40. Died August 
22, 1940. 

* Kidder, Samuel T., 1878. McGregor, 1909-12. Died October 
23, 1918. : 

Kilbourn, Albert S., 1913. Eddyville, 1917-25; (Talladega college, 
1925-26) ; Elkader, 1926-30; Eagle Grove and Galt, 1930-41; 
Denmark, 1941-. 

King, William E., 1910. Monona, 1910-11. 

Kirbye, J. Edward, 1896. Des Moines (Plymouth), 1911-21. Died 
November 13, 1939. 

* Kirkwood, James A., 1870. Cromwell, 1907-12. 

Kline, William B., 1912. Emmetsburg, Dubuque (Summit), 1924- 


34. 

Klooze, Newton W., 1939. Primghar, 1939-41. 

Klose, W. H., 1891. Professor, Penn college, Oskaloosa. 

Knight, Ralph E., 1921. Alden, 1927-28. 

Korthal, Jesse C., 1939. Milford, 1939-42. Died November 9, 1944. 
Kratz, Ronald R., 1924. Edgewood, 1924-25. 

Kroonemyer, John E., 1900. Sioux City’ (North Riverside), 1912-16. 
Kuykendall, J. Delmar, 1916. Victor, Carnforth, Corning, 1915-18. 
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LaBounty, George, 1915. Alexander, Baxter, Cedar Rapids (Beth- 
any), Golden, 1911-18; Kingsley, Galt, Doon, Chester Center, 
1920-38; Tripoli, 1940-44. 

Lacy, H. E., 1925. Sheldon, 1935-37. 

Lair, George E., 1918. Quasqueton, Cedar Rapids (Bethany), 1917- 
22. Died January 31, 1925. 

Lambert, Avery E., 1896. Held pastorates in Maine and Vermont; 
Ass’t. College church, Dartmouth; Professor, Middlebury college, 
Vt.; Professor of Histology, University of Iowa, 1925-. 

*Lambly, Morley O., 1896. Emmetsburg, 1905-08; LeMars, 
Rockford, 1911-19. 

Lambly, Norman E., 1920. Rockford, Ottumwa (Plymouth), 
Cherokee, Corning, 1918-32. Died December 25, 1943. 

Lane, Stoddard, 1915. Des Moines (Plymouth), 1929-43. Died 
May 17, 1943. 

Lang, Edward E., 1904. Allison, Fonda, Manson, 1924-36; Otho, 
1938-. 

Lannholm, C. V., 1914. Webster, Ocheyedan, LaMoille, Gaza, 
1911-23; Central City, Edgewood, Waterloo (Union), 1923-31. 
Entered business. 

Larson, Anton R., 1901. Alden, Britt, 1939-43. 

Lauxmann, Otto W., 1897. Fontanelle, Eldon, 1928-35. 

* Lavender, Robert F., 1887. Hartwick, Polk City, Gilman, 1884- 
98; Sunday School Missionary, 1898-03; Wittemberg, 1903-12. 
Died, February 4, 1936. 

Leavitt, Frederick W., 1899. Sioux City (North Riverside), 1929- 


30. 

Lebert, Frederick C., 1900. Came from Friends church. ‘Tabor, 
1926-34; Clarion, 1934-37. Died February 4, 1937. 

Lee, Edward, 1891. Nashua and Bradford (“Little Brown 
Church”), 1921-23. 4 

* Lee, Vinton, 1900. Onawa, Belle Plaine, 1907-16; General Mis- 
sionary, State Conference, 1916-18. In Army Y.M.C.A.; 
Dubuque (Summit), 1920-27; Belle Plaine (Second pastorate), 
1927-36. Died September 12, 1936. 

Lee, William A., 1906. Cedar Rapids (First), 1925-28. 

* Leichliter, Albert M., 1891. Retired in 1904 to farm near Spencer. 
Supplied churches. Died June 16, 1927. 

Lemkau, August, 1899. Avoca, German, 1920-23. 

Leonard, J. Leslie, 1938. Belmond, 1940-43. 

Lessly, Stiles, 1933. Osage, 1933-. 

Lewis, W. D., 1906. Maquoketa, 1909-12. 

Lindeman, H. H., 1910. Student pastor, Ames, 1919-21. Super- 
intendent, Oklahoma, Louisiana and ‘Texas, 1938-. 
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Linder, Albert H., 1889. Danville, 1914-17. 

Lippitt, LeRoy A., 1911. Dubuque (First), 1921-24; Shenandoah, 
1924-31; Glenwood, 1931-34; Fort Dodge, 1934-38. Went to 
Ohio. 

Lloyd, William R., 1919. Marion, 1924-25. 

Locke, Robert J., 1903. Ottumwa (First), 1907-11. Went to Wis- 
consin; later to Illinois. 

Long, Frederick W., 1896. Pastorates in Illinois and South Dakota, 
1897-1909; President, Tabor college, 1909-12; Harlan, (San 
Antonio, Texas), Glenwood, 1912-16. In evangelistic work, 
Keokuk, 1917-28; mayor, Keokuk, 1930-32. Glenwood (Second 
pastorate), 1934-. 

Long, George O., 1895. Dickens, 1915-21. 

* Loose, William, 1900. Minden, 1911-14. 

* Lower, David M., 1899. Agency, Webster, 1898-11. 

Lucas, Carrie V. A., 1927. Olds, Colwell, Strawberry Point, 1927- 
38. 

Lutman, Thomas, 1917. Alden, Humboldt, 1925-37; Sheldon, 1937-. 

Lyerly, J. Nevin, 1919. Gilman, Osage, Dubuque (Immanuel), 
1922-42. 

Lyman, Henry M., 1892. Denmark, 1910-14. 

Lynde, Samuel E., 1895. President Tabor college, 1923-24. Died 
February 14, 1939. 


Mac Leod, Angus B., 1904. Cedar Falls, Tabor, 1920-25. Went 
to Presbyterian church. 

Mac Leod, W. T., 1904. Sabula, 1912-14. 

* Mallory, Ira O., 1891. Otho, Manson, 1907-11. 

Mann, Leland W., 1925. Grinnell, 1939-; Chaplain in U. 8S. Army, 


1943-. 

Marquardt, L. A., 1925. Green Mountain, Galt and Rowan, Britt, 
1925-35. - 

Marsh, Burton E., 1901. New Hampton, Manson, Stuart, 1912-23. 

* Marshall, Charles G., 1900. Dickens, Britt, Corning, 1900-14. 

* Marsolf, C. S., 1909. Britt, 1911-12. 

Marsolf, W. A., 1907. Clear Lake, 1911-16. 

Marston, Percival F., 1894. Pastorates in New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine and Illinois. Grinnell, 1911-15. Died February 19, 
1916. 

Martin, Benjamin F., 1900. Burlington, 1909-1910 (supply), Mar- 
shalltown, 1910-23; Davenport (Edwards), 1923-31. 

* Martin, David R., 1907. Algona, 1938-. 

* Martin, John L., 1888. Dinsdale, Garden Prairie, 1908-11. Died 
January 22, 1934. 
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* Martin, Samuel A., 1884. Eddyville, Mitchellville, 1912-15. Died 
July 26, 1931. 

* Marvin, John T., 1886. Pastorates in Minnesota and Illinois. 
Lakeview, 1909-13. Died July 15, 1916. 

Masselink, Bruce H., 1936. Burlington, 19309-. 

Matthews, H. S., 1920. Missionary American Board, China. 

Maxwell, William W., 1918. Victor and Carnforth, Strawberry 
Point, 1917-27. Died March 29, 1937. 

May, Nelson H., 1897. Doon, 1927-29. 

Mayer-Oakes, Frederick T., 1908. Oskaloosa, 1920-27; Fonda, 
1942-. 

Mayne, John Q., 1931. Oskaloosa, 1931-36. 

McClain, John E., 1894. Sheldon, 1914-17. 

McClanahan, H. B., 1917. Blencoe, Larchwood, 1916-18. 

McCorkle, Edward R., 1895. Baxter, Orient, Central City, Pres- 
ton, 1901-10; Bondurant, 1910-12. 

McCorrison, J. L., 1926. Humeston, Nashua and Bradford, 1924- 
20. 

McKeenan, James A., 1914. Waverly, 1926-27. 

McKeith, George R., 1912. Hornick, 1917-19. 

* McKinley, George A., 1899. Marion, Correctionville, 1912-15; 
Jewell, 1921-24; Lakeview, 1929-38. Died April 23, 1938. 

McLaughlin, Arthur R., 1909. Dubuque, 1926-35; Ames 1935-42. 
Went to Illinois. 

McNary, George W., 1915. Monticello, 1922-30. 

Meacham, Frank T., 1917. Missionary A.B.C.F.M., Chikori, East 
Vie 1920-33; rious on furlough, 1933; eeenlind Wittemberg, 
1933-34; Returned to Africa, 1935. 

Meek, George W., 1906. Monona, 1913-15. 

Merrifield. Roy W., 1906. Muscatine, First, 1930-34. 

Metcalf, Arthur, 1887. Webster City, 1910-21. Died October 31, 


1933. 

Metcalf, Walter, 1911. Blairsburg, Cedar Falls, Hampton, Harlan, 
IQI I-26. 

Meyer, George E., 1934. Williamsburg, Sloan, 1933-38. 

Miars, Leona, 1928. Anita, 1927-30. 

Michael, Harold L., 1925. Primghar, Hampton, 1925-35. 

Miles, Arthur W., 1896. Hawarden, Traer, LeMars, Earlville, 
1911-29; Williamsburg, 1931-33. 

Miles, William C., 1891. Presbyterian. Corning (Federated), 
IQIQ-24. 

Miller, Malcolm F., 1908. Parkersburg, Williamsburg, 1932-38. 

Miller, Saul, 1932. Onawa, 1940-42. Chaplain U.S. Army, 1942-. 

* Milligan, Henry F., 1890. Began ministry in Episcopal church. 
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Congregational pastorate in Chicago. Dubuque, 1910-21; Cedar 
Rapids (First), 1921-25. Died March 16, 1925. 

Milne, William B., 1897. Clear Lake, 1924-35; Muscatine (First), 
1935-42. Died August 27, 1942. 

Mills, Ross S., 1919. Wittemberg, 1912-33; Green Mountain, 
1933-44. Died December 28, 1944. 

* Minchin, William J., 1896. Ames, 1906-15; Mason City, 1915- 
18. Superintendent of Colorado, Utah and Wyoming; later of 
Northern California. | 

* Mintier, James H., 1889. Polk City, Exira, 1904-14. 

Minty, William A., 1901. Fort Dodge, 1913-21. Olivet church, 
St. Paul, Minn. Died October 3, 1932. 

Misamore, Owen G., 1904. Salem, 1912-16. 

Mitchell, George E., 1926. Creston, 1927-31. 

Moede, O. F., 1927. Traer, 1935-37. 

Mohr, August, 1921. Alexander, Riceville, 1920-24. 

Montgomery, Royal J., 1907. Red Oak, 1912-18; Ames, Student 
pastor, 1918. Chaplain, A.E.F., 1918-19; Director of Religious 
Education, State Conference, 1919-23; again in 1927-39. Su- 
perintendent, Congregational Christian Conference of Iowa, 
1938-. : 

Moore, Arthur A., 1902. Bondurant, Central City, Green Island 
and Preston, 1916-26; Golden, Hartwick, Fontanelle, 1927-40. 
Moore, Charles D., 1892. Cherokee, 1912-15. Died May 12, 1936. 
* Moore, J. Frank, 1898. Manchester, Waterloo (Plymouth), 
Manchester (Second pastorate), 1908-36. Died July 21, 1936. 
Moore, W. Newton, 1902. Muscatine (Mulford), Peterson, 1914- 

23. Died November 27, 1936. 

Morgan, Joseph G., 1927. Charles City, 1938-. 

Morgan, Joseph G., 1910. Maquoketa, 1916-23. 

Morgan, J. Richmond, 1914. Waterloo (First), 1925-40. 

* Moxie, Charles H., 1886. Cincinnati, Bondurant and Linn Grove, 
Bassett and Ionia, Iowa City, Welsh, 1911-16. Died January 
27, 1934. 

Munger, Earl A., 1904. Van Cleve, Jewell, 1904-06; Oberlin 
Seminary, 1906-09. Pastor Plymouth church, Waterloo, 1936-. 

Murphy, Lawrence E., 1924. Dubuque (Summit), 1934-43. 

* Myers, Benjamin F., 1896. Lewis, Oakland, 1909-21. Baxter, 
1926-31. 

Myers, Eugene H., 1926. Sloan, Stuart, 1930-37. 


Nelson, Charles E., 1897. Britt, Scand., 1910-12. 

Newell, Arthur F., 1893. Fairfield, Valley Jct., Des Moines (Wave- 
land Park), 1912-17; Sloan, Alden, Garner, 1917-26. Went to 
Nebraska. 
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Nickerson, John, 1910. Westfield, 1910-12. 

* Noble, Charles A., 1873. Professor, Grinnell college, 1893-18. 
Sah in 1918. Lived in Washington, D. C. Died October 5, 
1938. 

Noon, Philo G., 1924. Reinbeck, 1925-27. 

Nord, Alexander E., 1911. Centerville, Swede, 1920-22. 

* North, William C., 1909. Prairie City, Runnells, 1909-14. 

* Northrop, Byron W., 1903. Alexander, Farnhamville, 1904-11; 
Belmond, Alden, Parkersburg, Hartwick, Baxter, 1911-40; sup- 
plying Van Cleve, 1940-. 

Noyce, George T., 1894. Fontanelle and Pleasant Grove, 1931-34. 
Died May 28, 1942. 

Noyce, Ralph B., 1922. Denmark, 1922-28; Atlantic, 1928-36; 
Decorah, 1936-38. Associate Superintendent, Congregational 
Christian Conference of Iowa, 1938-. 

Nye, William H., 1909. Rowan, Dickens, Primghar, 1921-22. 


* Olmstead, Julian H., 1889. Milford, Clarion, 1903-12. Died 
July 19, 1934. 

O’Neill, W. B-H., 1906. Davenport (Berea), 1918-23; Ionia and 
Bassett, 1939-42. 

* Orvis, Gurney M., 1880. Dubuque (Summit), 1894-1913. Went 
to Presbyterian church, Stanley, Wis. Died November 24, 1920. 

* Osborne, Naboth, 1900. Burlington, 1906-29. Died April 18, 
1940. 

Owen, Llewelyn A., 1922. Iowa City, 1932-41. 

Owens, J. F., 1905. Garner, 1912-14. 

* Oxley, Charles G., 1893. Woden, LaMoille, Dickens, Peterson, 
1901-10. Retired from active pastorate. Lived in Cedar Rapids. 
Died September 21, 1935. 


Packer, P. C., 1914. Farnhamville, Strawberry Point, Hartwick, 
1916-21. 

Pardun, W. B., 1909. Parkersburg, Gilbert, Otho, 1909-18. 

Parker, G. Russell, 1914. Alexander, Waterloo (Union), 1913-16. 

Parker, James E., 1909. Sabula, Washta, 1908-12. 

Parks, James, 1911. Cromwell, Clay, 1913-17. 

* Parks, William U., 1897. Belmond, Allison, Britt, Aurelia, 1904- 
1921. 

Parr, Harold E., 1912. Waterloo (First), 1915-18. Died Novem- 
ber 26, 1918. 

Parr, Leonard A., 1903. Davenport (Edwards), 1913-19. 

* Parsons, Charles, 1894. Moville, 1898-1900. In Illinois. District 
Superintendent for the Friendless, Kansas Division, 1906-09; Su- 
perintendent, Iowa Society for the Friendless, 1909-. 
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Parsons, J. Franklin, 1896. Sibley, McGregor, 1917-30; McGregor 
(Second pastorate), 1933-41. Died November 9, 1942. 

Pates, William, 1924. Larchwood, Ocheyedan, 1934-42. 

* Paulu, Anton, 1890. Vining, Luzerne, Irving, etc., Bohemian, 
1893-1925. Died January I, 1931. 

* Pease, Frank W., 1889. Central City, Postville, 1902-11. 

Peatfield, Ernest H., 1908. Newell, 1924-28. 

Penney, E. J., 1880. Mason City (colored), 1910-12. Died June 26, 
1935. 

Pepperdene, P. A., 1897. Peterson, 1910-12. Returned to England. 

* Perkins, Charles E., 1886. Iowa City, Keosauqua, 1896-1911; 
Keosauqua (Second pastorate), 1913-20. Died October 17, 1922. 

Perkins, Jacob R., 1899. Came from Disciples church. Council 
Bluffs, First, 1920-. 

Peterson, William A., 1891. Waterloo (Union), 1916-22; Sioux 
City (North Riverside), 1922-29. Died March 24, 1942. 

Phelps, Arthur D., 1927. Cresco, 1936-42. 

Phillips, Daniel W., 1904. West Burlington, Farmington, 1910-16. 

Pickett, Warren W., 1920. Fort Dodge, 1921-26. 

Pickney, Wade, 1904. Oto, I910-II. 

Pierce, Charles M., 1906. Reinbeck, Bondurant, Ankeny, 1918-27. 
Died December 7, 1927. 

* Pierce, Lucius M., 1887. Primghar, Eagle Grove, 1907-17; 
Primghar (Second pastorate), 1921-23. Died August 5, 1928. 

Pifer, Newton F., 1929. Van Cleve, 1928-33. 

Pillasch, Charles H., 1909. Durango, 1912-16; Muscatine, Ger., 
Gowrie, Moorland, Parkersburg, Winthrop, 1920-28. 

Pinckney, H. R., 1901. Des Moines (Union), 1912-13. 

Piper, Jacob W., 1870. Christian church. Ferguson, Fairview, Le- 
Grand, etc. Died July 31, 1941. 

Piper, Sarah M., 1901. Christian church. LeGrand, 1930-32. 

Pittman, Hudson H., 1912. Hartwick, 1910-13; Shenandoah, 1919- 


Ba. 

Pitzer, Howland H., 1908. Toledo, 1908-09; Lyons, 1911-13. 

Plant, George E., 1893. Eagle Grove, 1911-12. 

Preston, Oimai B., 1910. Allison (Fed.), Ottumwa (Plymouth), 
1926-37; Williamsburg, 1938-. 

Prichard, John A., 1920. Williamsburg, 1922-28. 

Priestley, Jonas, 1900. Arion, Alexander, Farnhamville, Larchwood, 
Jewell, McGregor, Riceville, 1914-39. 

Prince, John C., 1900. Des Moines (Pilgrim), 1911-12. 

Pullman, George C., 1916. Sioux City (First), 1931-. 

Proctor, Lester T’., 1920. Wheeler Grove, Shilo, 1931-35; Kingsley, 
1935-40; Sibley, 1940-. 5 
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* Putnam, Glenn H., 1882. Humeston, 1903-10; Mt. Pleasant, 
1910-13. Died May 31, 1925. 

Putney, Harold W., 1936. Webster City, 1940-. 

* Pyner, Alfred, 1899. ‘‘Lay preacher.” Pastor, Fairfax, Olds. 
Lived at Mystic. Died November 25, 1938. 


Ramige, Eldon A., 1924. Oakland, Newton, 1933-38. 

* Ramsay, William G., 1898. Winthrop, 1902-08; Eldora, 1908-18; 
Ottumwa (First), 1918-28. Died September 14, 1932. 

Raven, A. H., 1910. Rodney, 1912-13. 

Rawlinson, Fred H., 1903. Otho, Silver Creek, 1911-12. 

Rector, Oscar V., 1913. Christian church. Orient, Hill of Zion, 
Truro, 1928-38. 

Reed, Clinton, 1914. Bear Grove, 1914-17. 

* Reed, Marian D., 1892. Rodney, 1923-24. Died September 6, 
1942. 

Rees, M. E., 1904. Orchard, Colwell, Castana, 1923-25. 

Reeves, Floyd D., 1906. Humboldt, Eagle Grove, Cedar Falls, 
Creston, 1924-43. 

Remaly, Earl E., 1932. Avoca (First), 1931-34. 

* Rhodes, B. J., 1904. Oakland, Primghar, 1909-14; Ottumwa 
(Plymouth), Baxter, 1914-17. 

* Rice, Albert R., 1904. Waverly, 1908-18; Eldora, 1918-33; 
Parkersburg, 1935-. 

Richards, Arthur E., 1914. Rock Rapids, 1914-16. 

Richards, Waldo S., 1930. Milford, 1930-32. 

Richardson, Frank H., 1894. Doon, Larchwood, 1908-15. 

* Robbins, Horace H., 1874. ‘Treasurer of Iowa college, 1887-96. 
Died February 15, 1934. 

Roberts, John O., 1906. Williamsburg, 1910-15; 1918-22. 

Roberts, R. E., 1884. Buffalo Center, 1913-16. 

Roberts, Ruel W., 1903. Steamboat Rock, Oakland, 1920-24. 

Robertson, A. A., 1897. Anita, 1921-24. Died October 20, 1936. 

Robie, Everett, 1937. Clemons, Newell, Sibley, 1933-1940. Chap- 
plain in U. S. Army, 1940-. 

Rogers, John H., 1918. Genoa Bluff, 1923-24. 

Rogers, Morris J., 1932. Minister, Religious Education, Plymouth 
church, Des Moines, 1931-32. 

* Rollins, Walter H., 1898. Waterloo (First), 1906-14; President, 
Fairmount college, Wichita, Kan. Superintendent, State Confer- 
ence of New York, 1922-39. Died April 30, 1939. 

* Rowe, James, 1884. Peterson, 1915-17; Greenville and Harmony, 
1922-25. Died June 19, 1937. 

Rubart, Robert B., 1926. Christian church. Linden and Shilo, 
Salem, 1933-39; Hartwick, 1939-40. Died July 24, 1940. 
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Ruring, Victor H., 1898. Salem, Maquoketa, Kingsley, 1911-19; 
Danville, 1926-34. Died November 12, 1943. 

Russell, Alec, 1914. Lakeview, Sioux City (North Riverside), 
Buffalo Center, Rockwell and Chapin, Gilbert, 1913-39; Colwell, 


1939-44. 


Safford, George C., 1913. Mt. Pleasant, DeWitt, Aurelia, 1919-27. 

* Sauerman, William E., 1871. Garner, Ogden, Belmond, Avoca, 
Oakland, 1910-33. Died September 2, 1933. 

Schafer, Walter C., 1913. Student pastor, Iowa City, 1917-25. 

* Scherif, F. C. F., 1876. New Hampton, Ger., Fort Atkinson, 
Sherrill, 1916-21. Died November 16, 1935. 

Schofield, Charles, 1915. Eldon, 1923-24. 

Schroeder, L. C., 1921. Kingsley, Corning, 1923-29. 

Schue, Albert C., 1916. Miles (Fed.) and Preston, Avoca, 1936-41. 

Scinia: F. A. Erwin, 1921. “Treynor, 1921-27. 

Schwab. Benjamin Dis 1I9I1. Sioux Rapids, Anamosa, 1935-40; 
npn 1940-. 

Schwab, S. Herman, 1889. Muscatine (Ger.), Dubuque (Imman- 
uel), 1912-21. Died June 8, 1921. 

* Scull, James H., 1873. Cane from Methodist Protestant church. 
(tient and) Gem Point, 1907-09. Changed to Congregational 
church, 1909. Retired to New London, 1909. Died September 
5, 1925. 

Sealey, H. Jeptha, 1905. Harlan, Cherokee, Des Moines (Wave- 
land Park), 1914-19. 

Selby, A. Clark, 1899. Garner, 1930-34. | 

* Shatto, Charles R., 1895. New Hampton, 1904-06; Professor, 
sae Clark college; went to state of Washington. Died April 

1928. 

Shee Charles D., 1908. Union, Whiting, 1921-25. Died 
anes, 26, 1936. 

Sheldon, Ohaeles F., 1889. Perry and Gardner, 1917-19. 

Short, Wallace M., 1896. Wisconsin and Missouri. Sioux City 
(First), 1910-15. 

Shult, Pearley E., 1909. Montour, Cedar Rapids (Bethany), Cen- 
tral City, Montour (Second pastorate), Ankeny, 1921-37. 

Simmons, William B., 1898. Dubuque (Summit), 1916-17. 

* Sinden, Archibald S., 1901. Reinbeck, Clear Lake, Reinbeck (Sec- 
ond pastorate), Maquoketa, Lyons, Earlville, 1909-38. 

Sinnett, Charles N., 1875. Fayette, Washta, Fontanelle, 1911-18. 
Died September 16, 1928. 

Skentelbury, W. H., 1906. Whiting, 1912-14. 

* Skiles, James H., 1881. Eldon, Miles, 1909-20. Died August 23, 


1924. 
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Skooglund, Enoch H., 1912. Ottumwa, Swedish, 1913-15. 

Sloan, J. Tilden, 1908. Kingsley, Avoca, 1927-31. 

Smith, ae H., 1898. Olds, Danville, Green Island and Sabula, 
1916-20. 

Smith, Charles C., 1911. Farragut, 1912-17. Died December 24, 
1940. 

Smith, Charles W., 1899. Fayette, Edgewood, Almoral, 1914-17. 

Smith, James A., 1914. Sioux Rapids, Chester and Newburg, Crom- 
well, 1915-21. 

* Smith, J. Franklin, 1893. Central City, DeWitt, 1909-14. Died 
October 17, 1914. 

Smith, J. O., 1933. Gilbert, 1940-43. 

Smith, John V. G., 1905. Avoca, German, 1916-20. 

*Smith, Otterbein O., 1885. Council Bluffs (First), 1905-11. 
Died April 16, 1934. 

Smith, Sheppard O., 1926. Rockford, Newburg, Denmark, 1922-32. 

Smith, Stewart H., 1907. Rock Rapids, Hartwick, 1920-23. 

Snow, Walter A., 1900. Danville, 1934-37. 

* Snowden, James E., 1861. Pastor Emeritus, Cedar Falls, 1910-18. 
Died April 9, 1918. 

Snowden, Joseph, 1910. Victor and Carnforth, 1923-24. 

Snyder, Francis C., 1924. Maquoketa, 1939-41. 

Southgate, Benjamin M., 1893. Algona, Britt (First), 1919-34. 
Died April 12, 1934. 

Spacht, A. J., 1901. Ottumwa (Plymouth), 1938-41. 

* Spelman, Henry O., 1890. Fairfield, 1900-05. (Michigan, 1905- 
10) Atlantic, Humboldt, Clarion, 1910-35. Returned to Mich- 
igan. Died January 25, 1942. 

* Spiker, William D., 1899. Kingsley, Ottumwa (?lymouth), 
Blairsburg, 1907-19; New Hampton, 1919-41. 

Spindell, Verne A., 1939. Stuart, 1938-41. 

Spooner, Leonard A., 1912. Preston, Rock Rapids, Atlantic, De- 
Witt, 1919-38. 

Squire, S. W., 1910. Buffalo Center, 1910-12. 

* Stark, Charles W., 1893. Aurelia, 1914-18; Earlville, Belmond, 
Lewis, Genoa Bluff, 1921-39. Moved to California. 

Steabler, D. S., 1890. Mt. Pleasant, 1915-17. 

* Steele, John T., 1900. Little Rock, Gowrie, Eddyville, 1908-12. 
Died September 28, 1940. 

* Steele, Joseph, Jr., 1892. Kingsley, LeMars, 1910-18. Sioux City 
(Mayflower), 1918-37. Supply, Westfield, 1939-. 

* Steiner, Edward A., 1891. Professor, Applied Christianity, Grin- 
nell college, 1903-41. Retired. 
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Stemme, Fred E., 1918. Little Rock (lic), Berwick, Parkersburg, 
1916-28. 

* Stevenson, John O. Retired, 1898. Registrar, State Assn., 1904- 
1913. Died December 18, 1912. 

Stevenson, W. S., 1925. Orient and Hill of Zion, Ankeny, 1935-40. 

Stewart, Glenn, 1918. Davenport (Berea), 1923-26. 

Stone, Ira D., 1894. Glenwood, 1911-14. Died November 7, 1933. 

Stone, J. Sigurd, 1908. Disciples church. Clemons, 1936-40. Died 
June 23, 1940. 

Stook, Arthur M. S., 1918. Waverly, McGregor, Reinbeck, 1918- 
25. 

* Stoops, J. D., 1901. Professor, Psychology and Philosophy, Grin- 
nell college, 1904-42. Retired. 

Strange, Francis M., 1909. Christian church. Ferguson, Hartwick, 
Montour, 1929-41. Winthrop, 194I-. 

* Suckow, William J., 1888. Davenport (Edwards), Manchester, 
Earlville, Forest City, 1910-28; Alden, 1928-39. Died April 
4, 1930. 

Swann, Walter M., 1902. Primghar, Lyons, Charles City, 1916-28. 

Swisher, Raymond C., 1904. Whiting, Marion, 1935-41. 


* Taylor, Glenn A., 1899. Stuart, Spencer, Emmetsburg, 1890-1904. 
Lived on farm near Grinnell, 1904-31. Died July 20, 1931. 

* Thiel, Peter J., 1900. Minden, 1907-11. 

* ‘Thing, Milo J. P., 1884. Golden, 1907-14. Died March 27, 1914. 

Thomas, David E., 1908. Mt. Pleasant, 1930-34. Died July 23, 
1935. 

Thomas, Owen, 1895. Cromwell, Fontanelle, 1917-26. Died 
September 26, 1929. 

Thomlinson, W. H., 1903. Muscatine (Mulford), 1907-12. 

Thompson, Ole, 1902. Britt and Wesley, Buffalo Center, 1923-33. 

* Thompson, Thomas, 1894. Larchwood, Genoa Bluffs, Alexander, 
1908-15. Died February 13, 1916. 

Thompson, Thomas A., 1935. Dunlap, Avoca, 1931-38; Dunlap 
(Second pastorate), 1938-. 

Thoms, Joseph, 1907. Cedar Rapids (Bethany), 1910-11. 

* ‘Thomson, James, 1892. Hampton, 1905-18; Parkersburg, 1918-19. 
Died February 8, 1919. 

Thornton, Harrison J., 1919. Mitchellville (Supply), 1925-27. 
Professor, University of Iowa. 

* Thrush, John O., 1888. Postville, Spencer, Webster City, 1888- 
og. Spencer (Second pastorate), 1910-18. River Falls, Wis., 
1918-26. Died April 3, 1936. 

Tipton, Robert, 1915. Williamsburg, Belle Plaine, 1915-22. 
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Todd, Henry Clay, 1883. Gowrie, Otho, Ocheyedan, Garden Prairie, 
1916-37. Died December 21, 1937. 

Tower, Charles E., 1897. Van Cleve, Silver Creek, Baxter, Lyons, 
Hampton, Reinbeck, 1895-07; Mason City, 1907-12. (Superin- 
tendent, Oklahoma and Texas, 1912-15.) Sioux City, 1915-23. 
Field Worker, State Conference, 1923-25. Cedar Rapids (First), 
1928-32. Died April 10, 1932. 

Treat, J. Calvin, 1898. Pastorates in Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, 1898-1918. Onawa, 1918-23. Died August 10, 1940. 
Trickey, Benjamin J., 1917. Spencer, 1924-34; Marshalltown, 

1934-. 

Trigg, Edwin, 1913. Aurelia, 1927-. 

True, Charles G., 1893. Free Baptist who transferred to Congrega- 
tional fellowship in 1921. Lived at Edgewood. Died May 13, 


1937. 

‘Tuder, David, 1910. Union, 1917-21. 

* Turner, John M., 1890. Milford, 1909-11. 

Turner, William J., 1888. Shenandoah, Onawa, Cherokee, 1908-21. 

* Tuttle, Henry W., 1889. Supt., S. S. work, 1905-15. Field Sec’y., 
Grinnell college, 1915-17. President, Kingfisher college, Okla., 
1917-22. Field representative, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
1922. Pastor, Payson, Iil., 1923-30; Dinsdale, Victor (Ia.), 
1930-35. Died April 21, 1935. 

Tyler, H. Fay, 1880. Eagle Grove, 1917-22. Died July 25, 1934. 


Unger, Samuel L., 1895. Ogden, Mitchellville, Avoca, 1910-18; 
Lewis, Cromwell, Farnhamville, Rockford, 1919-27; Strawberry 
Point, Quasqueton, 1928-32; Waterloo (Union), 1934-35. Died 
March 24, 1944. 

Upton, Arthur L., 1930. Olds, Whiting, 1938-43. 

Upton, Walter H., 1928. Davenport (Edwards), 1931-40. 


* Van Auken, Charles H., 1906. Sioux Rapids, Preston, 1910-12. 
Died July 20, 1918... 

* Van Swearingen, O. M., 1876. Strawberry Point, Mitchell (Sec- 
ond pastorate), 1907-15. Died March 29, 1930. 

Van Wagenen, James E., 1928. Harlan, 1937-43; Muscatine 
(First), 1943-. 

Vance, George E., 1930. Algona, 1935-38. 

Vater, William, 1890. In Vermont and Wisconsin. Steamboat 
Rock, Grandview, 1916-23; Grandview (Second pastorate), 
1925-26. Died March 25, 1941. 

Viehe, Paul G., 1903. Rock Rapids, Muscatine (Mulford), Clarion, 
1916-23. (In Minnesota, 1923-28.) Kingsley, 1928-35. 

Vincent, Corvin, 1889. Salem, 1920-25. Died October 14, 1928. 
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* Vittum, Edmund Marsh, 1884. Iowa pastorates: Cedar Rapids 
(First), 1888-91; Grinnell, 1891-06. Interim pastor, Grinnell, 
1918-19. Muscatine (First), 1919-25. Died January 19, 1938. 


Wagner, John P., 1915. Minden, 1925-33; Tabor, 1935-38. 
Walker, Albert C., 1932. Alexander, Belle Plaine, 1933-38. 
Walker, J. Irvine, 1907. Osage, Newton, Perry, Belle Plaine, 1921- 


42. 

* Walker, John T., 1889. Creston, Clarion, LeMars, 1911-20. Died 
June 5, 1937. 

Walley, John H., 1893. Hiteman, Farmington, 1917-20. Died 
February II, 1920. 

Walsh, J. T., 1918. Garner, 1928-29. 

Wangeline, F. G., 1913. Muscatine (Mulford), Crocker, 1912-18. 

Ward, Alfred A., 1933. Dunlap, 1935-37. 

Warner, William J., 1878. Green Mountain, Elkader, 1920-26. 

Washington, Alonzo G., 1889. ‘Tripoli, Grandview, Gaza, 1913-20. 
Died May 2, 1929. 

Waters, Wayne L., 1908. Iowa City, Oskaloosa, Des Moines 
(Waveland Park), 1912-26. 

* Watson, James J., 1895. Shell Rock, 1908-11. 

Watson, Robert J., 1921. Manchester, 1940-. 

Waudby, Charles E., 1913. Hartwick, Preston, Eagle Grove, 1913- 
23. Johnston (Fed.), Runnells, 1926-37. 

Waery, James E., 1939. Olds, Cedar Rapids (Bethany), 1929-37; 
Iowa City, Welsh, 1937-39. (In Minneapolis). lowa City, 
IQ4I-. 

Webster, W. H. W., 1902. Montour, Ankeny, 1916-19. 

* Wehrhan, Nelson W., 1903. Fort Dodge, 1909-13; Dean, Tabor 
college, 1913-16; President, 1916-22. Pastor (Dodge Memorial), 
Council Bluffs, 1922-24. Field Sec’y, Grinnell college, 1924-33. 
Removed to Oregon. 

Welles, S. Bryant, 1906. Chester Center, Clay, 1915-19. 

Wells, P. E., 1910. Rockford, 1911-12. 

Welsh, John W., 1897. Mason City, 1912-15. 

Weidner, Charles E., 1902. Came from Brethren church. Nashua, 
and Bradford, Newell, 1919-24. Died October 26, 1940. 

Weinert, Lawrence J., 1928. Spencer, 1935-41. 

* West, P. B., 1873. Magnolia, 1915-19. Died January 27, 1923. 

* Westlake, C. Milton, 1883. Sheldon, Sibley, 1908-17. Died July 
2 O20; 

White, B. F., 1905. Des Moines (Union), 1921-22. 

* White, George E., 1887. Waverly, 1887-90; missionary in Turkey, 
1890-1914. See Chap. XI. 
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White, Milton E., 1937. Greenville and Rossie, LeMoille, 1935-40; 
Muscatine (Mulford), 1940-. 

* Whitehead, J. M., 1897. Genoa Bluff, 1904-10; 1919-23. Died 
August 20, 1923. 

* Wiggins, Aaron W., 1876. Miles, Almoral, Earlville, Garner, 
Ogden, 1909-1925. Died November 19, 1934. 

Wilder, Grant B., 1893. Primghar, Clear Lake, Humboldt, Red 
Oak, 1919-39. Died September 25, 1939. 

Wiley, Bert, 1911. Berwick, 1914-16. 

Wilkinson, Loyal M., 1937. Adelphi and Runnells, Mitchellville, 
Davenport (Berea), 1929-41. 

* Wilkins, Harry J., 1893. Fontanelle, Manson, Union, 1899-1911; 
Keosauqua, Anita, Baxter, 1911-22; Mt. Pleasant, 1922-30. 
Died October 18, 1935. 

Willcox, Edward W., 1924. Sioux Rapids, 1924-30. 

* Willett, Mahlon, 1873. Decorah, 1896-1922. Moved to Calif. 
Died February 10, 1932. 

Willey, E. H., 1902. Letts and Floris, 1933-35; Eldon, 1935-42. 

Williams, Charles C., 1899. Peterson, Eldon, 1912-16. 

* Williams, George C., 1878. Keokuk, 1906-14; Newton, 1914-30. 
Died January 31, 1935. | 

* Williams, Lloyd, 1883. Givin, Columbus Jct., Givin (Second 
pastorate), 1890-1924. Died January 4, 1924. 

* Williams, Mark W., 1892. Orchard, Stillwater, Niles, 1909-11. 

Williams, Marvin, 1928. Farnhamville, 1937-40; Newell, 1940-42. 

Williams, Thomas E., 1910. Cromwell, 1915-17. 

Williams, W. Clark, 1939. Wittemberg, 1935-40; Humboldt, 1940-. 

Williams, Willis K., 1911. Marshalltown, 1923-31. (In L[llinois, 
1931-41.) Spencer, 194I-. 

Willis, John E., 1918. Ottumwa (First), 1928-29. Died January 
5, 1930. 

Willoughby, Bertram, 1905. Osage, 1917-21. 

Wilson, Edward C., 1904. Sioux Rapids, Belmond, Kingsley, Peter- 
son, 1912-26; Forest City, Cromwell, Wheeler Grove, Exira, 
1926-38. 

Wilson, Elton, 1898. Cincinnati, 1919-22. 

* Wilson, William, 1913. Gilbert, Ottumwa (Plymouth), Sloan, 
1914-29; Fonda, Farragut, 1929-40. 

Wilson, W. B., 1904. From Disciples church; Newburg, 1928-37; 
Chester, 1938-. 

Wiltberger, Louis W., 1897. Postville, Monona, Lakeview, 1918-23. 

Winters, George, 1916. Onawa, 1923-25; Manchester, 1936-39. 

* Wissler, Henry L., 1888. Chester Center, Jewell, Gilbert, Chester 
Center (Second pastorate), 1907-33. Died June 6, 1936. 
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Witham, D. W., 1916. Doon, DeWitt, 1915-18. 

Witt, Walter W., 1934. Came from M. E. church. Sioux City 
(Mayflower), 1937-. 

Wittler, Milton, 1910. Professor, Grinnell college, 1927-42. 

* Wolcott, William H., 1892. Garden Prairie, 1921-28. Died 
August 14, 1935. 

Wolfe, Andrew J., 1890. Methodist Protestant church. Gilbert, 
1909-11. Died November 26, 1940. 

Wolfe, James E., 1904. Des Moines (Greenwood), 1923-25. 

Wood, Albert A., 1893. Strawberry Point, 1913-14. Died April 
16, 1936. 

Wood, George E., 1909. Red Oak, 1910-12; President, Tabor col- 
lege, 1912-13. Entered business, 1913. 

Woodcock, Albert S., 1903. ‘Tripoli, Van Cleve, Farnhamville, 
Alexander, Ocheyedan, 1918-35. 

Woodfin, William H., 1900. Lyons, 1916-19. 

Woth, Frederick, 1891. Avoca, Treynor, 1909-21. 

Wright, Byron B., 1930. Greenville and Harmony, Belmond, Earl- 
ville, 1926-33; Waucoma, 1940-43. 

Wright, John, 1891. Johnston, Berwick, Johnston, 1919-26. 

Wright, Mary Page, 1910. Missionary in Turkey under A.B.C.F.M. 
Served at Gaza, 1910-12. Died November 2, 1930. 

Wright, Silas E., 1927. Dinsdale, Cedar Rapids (Bethany), 1925- 
34; Fontanelle, Orient and Hill of Zion, 1935-40; Exira, 1940-. 


Yale, David, 1892. Tabor, 1917-18. 
* Youker, David G., 1870. Gowrie, Farnhamville, Manson and 
Center, Rockwell, 1875-10. Retired at Gowrie. Died February 
16, 1929. 
* York, Frederick E., 1890. Eagle Grove, 1905-11. Died October 
23; 1925: 
Young, Peter, 1921. Fort Dodge, 1926-33. 


* Zickefoose, Francis A., 1893. Wesleyan church. West Burlington, 
Clay, Rock Rapids, Onawa, Ottumwa (Plymouth), 1897-1910; 
Dubuque (Summit), 1914-15. Died December 15, 1915. 

Zieke, Paul W., 1927. Eddyville, Creston, Cedar Falls, 1930-42. 

Zike, Thomas J., 1924. Westfield, 1924-25. 

Zocher, George L., 1899. Dubuque (Immanuel), 1912-15. 
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